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yransportation and Recreation Expendi- 
66 tures. 
(1 Forty-four percent of all the families 
overed in the Bureau’s survey of 
money disbursements of wage earners 
nd clerical workers owned an auto- 
mobile and 74 percent owned radios. 
spenditures for all forms of transpor- 
ation claimed 8 percent of the aver- 
ge total expenditure of $1,512, while 
spenditures for items classified as 
creation amounted to 5 percent. 
(oaammlore than one-half of the total amount 
coqmmpent for transportation was used for 
he purchase, operation, and main- 
nance of automobiles. Among all 
‘he families surveyed, expenditures 
or tobacco represented about one- 
019MBhird of the $82 which was spent for 


T2ecreation. Page 556. 


a larnings in Men’s Robe Industry. 

733mg Workers in plants manufacturing 
men’s robes earned an average of 46.2 
ents an hour in the fall of 1938. The 
‘ew York City metropolitan area was 
he highest-wage district in the indus- 
7iiey, average earnings being 62.9 cents 
s compared with 37.5 cents for the 
mainder of the country. Earnings 
er week for the industry as a whole 
veraged $17.53 for a 38-hour week. 
Page 697. 





























octal Security and Industrial Pensions. 


Comparatively few pension plans of 
Hdustrial companies have been dis- 
ontinued because of the enactment of 
e Federal Social Security Act. In- 
eed, numerous additional plans have 
ten adopted since it was passed. In 
lany cases, earlier systems have been 
vised in order to adapt them to the 
ederal act. The effect on company 
‘nsion plans of the enactment of the 
ederal Social Security Act and the 


This Issue in Brief 


amendments of 1939, as disclosed by 
recent surveys, is described on page 642, 


Work and Wages in 1939. 


The main influences affecting work 
and wages in 1939 were collective 
agreements, the upturn in business, the 
war, and public policy. Chief interest 
was directed toward public policies, 
especially the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and changes in the law affecting 
WPA workers. Hourly earnings were 
somewhat higher in November 1939 
than in November 1938 in most in- 
dustries and especially in the rela- 
tively low-paid industries. Full-time 
hours of work tended downward be- 
cause of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, but average weekly hours actually 
worked tended to rise because of less 
part time and more overtime. In 
manufacturing as a whole, average 
hours worked per week were 5.2 per- 
cent higher than in the preceding 
November. In contrast, the hours of 
work in most of the industries with 
exceptionally long hours were some- 
what shorter in November 1939 than 
in November 1938. The rapid in- 
crease in production was not accom- 
panied by a proportionate increase in 
the number of wage earners. The 
types of production indicated a shift 
of emphasis during the past decade 
toward goods and services for con- 
sumption. The per capita production 
of many important services and con- 
sumption goods was higher than in 
1929. Page 541. 


Family Allowances for Mobilized Men. 


The provision of family allowances 
for men called up for military service 
has become an important problem not 
only in the warring countries but also 
in some of the neutral nations. In 
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Canada the schedule of family-allow- 
ance rates has been determined with a 
view to making unnecessary the sup- 
plements from voluntary sources which 
led to the establishment of the Patri- 
iotic Fund of the World War. A Ger- 
man order of October 2, 1939, created 
a new family-allowance system for 
mobilized breadwinners, and an order 
of the Federal Council of Switzerland, 
effective November 15, 1939, provided 
for an increase in the rate of assistance 
for the families of soldiers. Page 601. 


Negro Workers in Pennsylvania. 


In 1932 the number of Negro work- 
ers in mining and manufacturing in 
Pennsylvania was 25,392—fewer than 
in any of the 10 preceding years. In 
1933-37, however, the number of 
Negroes in these industries rose, reach- 
ing 36,967 in the latest year of that 
period, according to information re- 
ceived by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs. After a brief 
set-back in 1938, the indications are 
that the trend of Negro employment is 
again upward. Of the 36,967 colored 
employees reported for 1937, nearly 37 
percent were engaged in the metal in- 
dustry, many of them being steel 
workers. Page 638. 


Wages in the Philippines. 


Almost one-third of the 107,923 
laborers employed in 619 commercial 
and industrial establishments in the 
Philippines in 1938 were receiving less 
than a peso per day and considerably 
over one-half received less than 1.20 
pesos. As to establishments reported 
on included the large companies, it 
seems probable that the proportion 


of laborers receiving these ve, 
wages would be still larger if . 
smaller enterprises were includ 
survey of 8 leading industries 

islands showed a moderately ,, 
trend from 1937 to 1938. Page 


Union Wages of Truck Drivers. 


The average union wage rat: 
motortruck drivers in 69  princip; 
cities on June 1, 1939, was 79.3 . 
per hour. This represented a: 
crease of 2.2 percent over the ay, 
for June 1, 1938. The averag: 
for helpers on trucks was 66.5 « 
per hour, an increase of 2.6 percent 
over June 1, 19388. Full-time weekly 
hours under the union agreements 
effective in the 69 cities on June 1. 
1939, averaged 47.8 for drivers and 
47.1 for helpers. The basic workday 
was predominantly reported as § hours, 
although 9- and 10-hour days 
not uncommon. Page 709. 


Workmen’s Compensation Provisiv; 


In a period of some 30 years work- 
men’s compensation in the United 
States has become a reality in al! tly 
States except two (Arkansas and 
Mississippi). Extension of such coy- 
erage has taken place also in three 
instances under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, and in the Terri- 
torial possessions of Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. 
There is, however, a great lack of uni- 
formity in the laws. The wide varia- 
tions are shown in an article on page 
574, which presents in text and tabular 
form the principal provisions of thie 
workmen’s compensation laws now on 
the statute books. 
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WORK AND WAGES IN 1939 


Summary 


WORK and wages in 1939 were predominantly influenced by the 
upward trend of production and trade. After the extremely sharp 
decline in the latter part of 1937 and the first half of 1938, industrial 
production turned upward and by the end of 1939 was above the 
level of 1929. During the last 4 months of the year, in some indus- 
tries and areas the war accelerated the upturn. There were few 
significant gains by labor in the collective agreements of 1939 but 
earlier gains were substantially maintained. Chief interest in the 
forces affecting wages and hours was directed toward public policies, 
notably the Fair Labor Standards Act and the wage and hour provi- 
sions for WPA workers in the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act. 

Wage rates as reflected in average hourly earnings underwent no 
significant changes except in the comparatively small areas of employ- 
ment, which were affected by the minimum-wage provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and by a limited number of collective 
agreements, such as that between the Chrysler Corporation and its 
employees. Full-time hours were reduced in some plants by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. There was an increase in average weekly 
hours actually worked, mainly as a result of the smaller amount of 
part time and the larger amount of overtime accompanying improved 
business conditions. The increased amount of work available to the 
average employee accounted for most of the increase in average 
weekly earnings. In manufacturing industries as a whole, weekly 
earnings in November 1939 were 8.4 percent larger than in November 
1938, and when adjusted to cost of living, were higher than in 1929. 
Increases in employment, combined with increases in the amount of 
work available to the average worker, accounted for the exceptionally 
large upturn in weekly pay rolls. In manufacturing industries as a 
whole, pay rolls in November 1939 were more than one-fifth larger 
than in November 1938. Although there was a significant rise in 
opportunities for work, the increase in the number of wage earners 
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did not keep pace with the increase in production, especially duri 
latter part of 1939. Between August 1939 and November 
industrial production increased about 25 percent but the num)|ver 
wage earners employed in the same industries (manufacture 
minerals) increased only about 8 percent. 

Many important goods and services entering primarily into 
sumption and the maintenance of standards of living were proc, 
in larger quantities per person in 1939 than even in 1929, a rela‘ 
prosperous year. Between these years the increase in populatio) 
was about 8 percent. Instances of larger increases in produ 
than in population are a rise of 32 percent in the production of {ru 
and vegetables, of 18 percent in boots and shoes (using the seaso; 
adjusted index of August 1939), and of 31 percent in electric power 
(using the 12-month average ending in August 1939). There was g 
highly significant shift of emphasis in the decade of the thirties from 
the production of capital goods to the production of goods and services 
for consumption. 


Hours of Work 


CAUSES OF CHANGES IN HOURS 


The expansion of production and trade in 1939 increased overtime 
and reduced part time, plant shut-downs, and lay-offs. Thus, there 
was an increased amount of time available to the average worker. 
This accounts for the fact that although full-time hours or scheduled 
hours of shifts and plant operation were reduced in many plants 
average weékly hours worked in most industries were longer toward 
the end of 1939 than in 1938. The average hours worked, published 
in the reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are almost always 
lower than scheduled hours, for in a given reporting period many 
workers do not work full time, from such causes as temporary employ- 
ment, sickness, labor turn-over, and voluntary absence. 

The increases in the average number of hours worked in various 
expanding industries were limited by provisions relating to hours in 
collective agreements. As early as 1937, collective agreements gen- 
erally provided for a workweek below even the 1939 minimum o! 
42 hours of the Fair Labor Standards Act.' Provision for a 40-hour 
maximum workweek was included in a large majority of union agree- 
ments. Many of the agreements established a workweek shorter 
than 40 hours, as in coal mining, glass, fur manufacturing, men’s 
clothing, women’s clothing, and newspaper publishing. Several 
agreements provided, however, for more than 40 hours. Most o/ 





1 Monthly Labor Review, February 1938 (pp. 341-348): Hours of Work Provided in Collective 4 ree. 
ments in 1937. (Reprinted as Seria] No. R. 704.) 
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ihe agreements provided for the regulation rather than the prohibition 
of overtime work. Comparatively few changes in hours were em- 
bodied in collective agreements after 1937. 

The most important new factor limiting hours of work in 1939 was 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. This law provided for a maximum of 
44 hours after October 24, 1938, and for a maximum of 42 hours after 
October 24, 1939, except for overtime permissible only at overtime 
rates. The law was limited in its application and direct effects to 
industries engaged in interstate commerce or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. 


EFFECTS OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The effects of the Fair Labor Standards Act on average weekly 
hours are notably apparent in several industries with hours that were 
exceptionally long. The average hours in all manufacturing industries 
combined rose from 36.5 in August 1938 to 38.0 in August 1939. In 
some of the industries with long hours, the trend was in the opposite 
direction. In the cottonseed oil, cake, and meal industry, for example, 
there was a sharp drop from 46.8 hours in August 1938 to 42.3 in 
August 1939. The fourth of the manufacturing wage earners who were 
_ employed in the 23 industries with the longest average weekly hours in 
1938 experienced in the aggregate a slight decline in hours, the number 
in August 1938 being 40.7 and a year later, 40.1. This decline is 
small but it affords a significant contrast to the rise from 36.5 to 
38.0 hours in all manufacturing industries combined. 

A special survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated 
that in April 1939 about 12,290,000 workers were employed in the 
industries subject to the 42-hour maximum week effective under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act on October 24, 1939. The estimated num- 
ber of workers in these industries who were working more than 42 
hours per week in April 1939 was 2,380,000, and of these it was esti- 
mated that 718,500 were receiving overtime pay for work in excess of 
42 hours per week. The estimated number of employees in April 1939 
in manufacturing industries subject to the act was 7,657,500; about 
1,520,300 of these were working more than 42 hours per week; and 
s about 444,700 were receiving overtime pay for work in excess of 42 
hours.? 

In November 1939, the first month after the 42-hour maximum of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act went into effect, there was a decline of 1.3 
percent from the preceding month in average weekly hours in manu- 
facturing as a whole. This decline was in spite of a slight increase in 





? U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Estimated Number of Workers in April 1939 Subject to Provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act Effective October 24, 1939. By A. F. Hinrichs and A. Sturges, assisted by 
J. B. Ragan; from data collected and tabulated by the Division of Employment and Pay Rolls, Lewis E. 
Talbert, chief. (Mimeographed.) 
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totalemployment. Weekly hours in November 1939 were 5.2 j orcen; 
longer than in November 1938, but this rise accompanied 9 myel 
greater increase in production and employment. In most 0f the 
industries with exceptionally long hours of work, there was either , 
reduction in hours or a smaller increase than in manufacturii~ gs , 
whole between November 1938 and November 1939. Amone thes 
industries were beet sugar, reduced 5.8 percent in hours; ice crear, 
2.9 percent; flour, 2.2 percent; cottonseed oil, cake, and mes). |; 
percent; slaughtering and meat packing, 1.4 percent; and cane sige; 
1.4 percent. In sawmills there was an increase of 11.8 percent. in 
employment in November 1939 over November 1938, and yet average 
hours somewhat declined. Comparisons of November with i:me- 
diately preceding months are affected in many instances by seasonal 
influences and are less valid as indications of the effects of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act than are comparisons of the same month j; 
1938 and 1939. 
RANGE OF WEEKLY HOURS 


The wide range of hours is indicated even by the industry averages, 
In manufacturing industries, the industry averages ranged in August 
1939 from 34.3 hours per week in fur-felt hats to 47.2 hours in the 
butter manufacturing industry. Hours were shorter in 3 important 
nonmanufacturing industries than in any of the manufacturing indus- 
tries, the average in bituminous-coal mining in August 1939 being 
27.4 hours, in anthracite mining 24.2 hours, and in building construc- 
tion 33.5 hours. Comparisons of weekly hours for any given (ate 
are hffected by the different seasonal peaks in different industries. 
The wide range of hours within such a comparatively stable industry 
as boots and shoes is indicated by the report of a special study in th 
early part of 1939.* Full-time hours in all but 3 of the 284 plants 
covered were either 40 hours or 44 hours, but the average our 
actually worked varied within extremely wide limits. Almost 5 
of every 100 workers worked less than 24 hours per week, and at thie 
other extreme, 1 of every 250 workers worked 56 hours or ire. 
Among unskilled male workers, more than 3 of every 100 worked 5! 
hours or more. 

HOURS OF WPA WORKERS 


In the field of public employment, no significant changes were ade 
in the hours of work of regular Federal employees, but the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1939 introduced a vital change in policy 
relating to the hours of WPA workers. The hours of work were nade 
more nearly uniform for workers receiving different rates of pay. 





3U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 670: Earnings and Hours in Shoe and Allied In iusires 
During First Quarter of 1939 (pp. 51-52, 78-79, 86), prepared by the Division of Wage and Hour Stitist 
J. Perlman, chief. 
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The number of hours per month was fixed at 130, but the Commis- 
sioner of Work Projects was authorized to require a smaller number 
of hours by workers without dependents, the monthly earnings to be 
reduced proportionately. The maximum hours were fixed at 8 
per day and 40 per week. 


Hourly Earnings 
GENERAL AVERAGES 


As already stated, rates of pay as reflected by the general averages of 
hourly earnings underwent few significant changes in 1939. The small 
decline in the general average for manufacturing as a whole in the late 
summer and early fall was somewhat more than counterbalanced by the 
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advance in the latter part of the year. The average in November 
1938 was 63.9 cents and in November 1939, 65.3 cents. In all manufac- 
turing, in durable goods, and in nondurable goods separately there 
Were variations during both 1938 and 1939, but the averages at the 
_ end of 1939 were not significantly different from the averages at the 
_ beginning of 1938. (See chart 1.) Minor changes in the general 
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average may reflect not so much the separate changes in basic rate< 
of pay as alterations in relative numbers of workers receiving dif/ere), 




















. ; e dura’ 
rates. Thus, a greater increase in employment in high-wage j)qdys. tries 
tries, such as automobiles and iron and steel, than in low-wage indys. jura 
tries, such as cotton goods and boots and shoes, would raise the generg| low-] 
average without any changes in the separate wage rates. _ 

Before 1939, collective bargaining brought about many increaspes vot te 
in rates of pay. The agreements of 1939 made few advances }y shirt 
generally retained the earlier gains and aided in the avoidance of 89 p 
sacrifices of wages at the middle and upper levels while wages at the cote 
lower levels were being raised under the Fair Labor Standards Act. pres 

EFFECTS OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT and 
nia 

The Fair Labor Standards Act provided for a minimum of 25 cents . 
per hour after October 24, 1938, and a minimum of 30 cents after com! 
October 24, 1939. The law also provided for overtime rates of pay 9 (ve, 
for overtime work. The industry committees appointed under the by 
act made a beginning in the fixing of minimum rates of pay above the J yorl 
general minimum, but the only industries in which the recommenda- J jhe 





tions were adopted and put into effect before the end of 1939 were 
textiles (cotton, silk, and rayon) and the hosiery industry. 

In manufacturing as a whole and in most of the nonmanufacturing 
industries, there were slight increases in average hourly earnings imme- 
diately before the general minimum of 25 cents went into effect on 
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October 24, 1938, and again before the general minimum of 30 cents T 
went into effect on October 24, 1939. From August 1938 to August 
1939 the average for manufacturing increased from 62.5 to 63.4 cents. Ay” 
The effects of the law on industry averages are more apparent, how- of n 
ever, in some of the industries with exceptionally low rates of pay, and 
for in many of these the increases were significantly larger than the whi 
general increase. This is particularly true of the cottonseed oil, cake, 7 
and meal industry, men’s furnishings, shirts and collars, sawmills, a, 
canning and preserving, and brick, tile, and terra cotta. pay 
A survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated that in the QR 
manufacturing industries subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act sho 
the number of employees receiving less than 30 cents an hour in April le? 
1939 was 468,100. The number in both manufacturing and non- as 
manufacturing industries was probably from 650,000 to 700,(000. oF 
The total number of employees in the industries and occupations tha 
subject to the act was about 12,300,000. Thus, only about 5.5 per- ‘ 
cent of the employees in the industries subject to the act were then 
receiving less than 30 cents per hour, and when it is recalled that the = 
earnings of the other workers ranged much above 30 cents, it | an 
apparent that the law could have no extreme effect on the general : 





averages. There was, however, a greater increase in hourly earnings 
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in the relatively low-paid nondurable-goods industries than in the 
jurable-goods industries. The increase in the nondurable-goods indus- 
ries from November 1938 to November 1939 was 2 percent and in the 
jurable-goods industries only 0.6 percent. In many of the relatively 
low-paid industries the increases were significantly larger than the 
veneral increases. ‘Thus, there was an increase of 13.5 percent in 
eottonseed oil, cake, and meal, 8.2 percent in sawmills, 7.9 percent in 
shirts and collars, 7.1 percent in cotton goods, 6.6 percent in fertilizers, 
§.2 percent in silk and rayon goods, 6.0 percent in brick, tile, and terra 
cotta, 5.8 percent in men’s furnishings, 4.9 percent in canning and 
preserving and also in knitted outerwear, and 3.9 percent in cigars 
and cigarettes. In manufacturing as a whole, the increase was only 
1.9 percent. 

For the purpose of elimiaating the effects of seasonal variations, the 
comparisons are made between November 1938 and November 1939. 
Average hourly earnings are affected significantly in many industries 
by seasonal influences. Thus, in the canning and preserving industry, 
workers employed in the peak season receive rates of pay lower than 
the rates of regular employees in year-round canning and preserving 
establishments. In January 1938 the average in this industry was 
48.0 cents, and in July, August, and September it ranged from 42.3 to 
42.9 cents. 

RANGE OF HOURLY EARNINGS 


The wide range of rates of pay is apparent even in the industry 
averages. In manufacturing industries, average hourly earnings 
ranged in August 1939 from 99.8 cents in the printing and publishing 
of newspapers and periodicals to 31.0 cents in the cottonseed oil, cake, 
and meal industry. Thus, there was no manufacturing industry in 
which the average for the industry as a whole was below the minimum 
rate of pay called for by the Fair Labor Standards Act after October 
24,1939. In all industries, however, there is a wide range of rates of 
pay, and in most industries some workers were affected by the 30-cent 
minimum. An instance of the wide range within an industry is the 
shoe-pattern branch of the boot and shoe industry. According to a 
special survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, wage earners 
in shoe-pattern plants in the first quarter of 1939 earned an average 
of 81.5 cents per hour, and yet 2.7 percent of these workers earned less 
than 30 cents and the proportion of semiskilled and unskilled workers 
earning less than 30 cents was 8.2 percent. 

In the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 1939 survey of hourly entrance 
wage rates of adult male common laborers in 20 industries, cnly 1 of the 
20 industries reported in July no laborers of this type receiving less 
than 30 cents an hour. This industry was petroleum refining, in 
which the lowest reported rates for this type of worker were between 
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30.0 cents and 32.5 cents. Even in this industry, some ji yepj) 
workers or women employed as custodial workers or in other cap:icitie, 
and not covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study may hay, 
received less than 30 cents an hour. The general average of {), 
entrance wage rates in petroleum refining, the highest average i) th, 
20 industries covered, was 64.2 cents in contrast to 36.2 cents {or the 
fertilizer industry, which had the lowest average. In this latte; 
industry, 37.8 percent of all adult male common laborers receive! Jes: 
than 30 cents, and in the South and Southwest 57.3 percent received 
less than 30 cents. The range of hourly entrance wage rates i), the 
fertilizer industry was from about 72.5 cents to less than 25 cents. 
The range in building construction was from about $1.10 to less than 
25 cents. 


Weekly Earnings 


In manufacturing industries as a whole, average weekly earnings 
were $25.78 * in November 1939, an increase of 8.4 percent over the 
preceding November. There was a larger gain in durable-goods jn- 
dustries than in the nondurable-goods industries. The increase j) 
the former was 10.3 percent, and in the latter 5.0 percent. (See chart 
2.) There were increases in all but 7 of the separate manufacturing 
industries. The largest increases were 34.2 percent in machine tools 
and 26.6 percent in plumbers’ supplies. In both of these industries 
the increases were mainly a result of longer working time per week 

There were increases in November 1939 over November 1938 in all 
but 3 of the 17 nonmanufacturing industries reporting to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. These 3 were general merchandising with « de- 
cline of 1.2 percent, brokerage with a decline of 1.6 percent, and insur- 
ance with a decline of 0.3 percent. The increases ranged from 15.3 
percent in anthracite mining to 0.3 percent in crude-petroleum 
producing. 

The wide range of average weekly earnings by industries is indicated 
by the extremes in manufacturing industries. The highest averages 
in November 1939 were $37.83 in newspapers and periodicals and 
$35.91 in machine tools; and the lowest averages were $14.71 in shirts 
and collars and $15.32 in fertilizers. In the 17 nonmanufacturing 
industries reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, average week|y 
earnings in November ranged from $36.17 in brokerage to $17.30) in 
general merchandising. The figure for hotels was $15.53, but this 
excluded the value of board, room, and tips. Comparisons of industry 
averages for a given month are affected by the different seasonal peaks 
in the separate industries. Averages for various industries do not 111\1i- 
cate the differences in the earnings of workers regularly employed 01 4 





4‘ Average weekly earnings are computed from a somewhat larger reporting sample than are a: craze 
weekly hours and average hourly earnings, and therefore the product of these two is not always the s 
the published figure of average weekly earnings. 
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(ull-time basis, for labor turn-over, part time, overtime, temporary 
employment, and vacation policies affect the several industries in 
varying degrees. 
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CHART 2 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


1938 -1939 
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Wages of WPA Workers 


Up to 1939, WPA wages had been determined by the wages prevail- 
ing in the various localities for the types of work done by WPA work- 
ers. The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1939 introduced 
significant changes. The law directed the Commissioner of Work 
Projects to require 130 hours of work per month by workers who had 
previously earned their permissible monthly wage in a shorter period. 
By this new arrangement for uniform hours the hourly earnings of 
many types of workers were reduced below the prevailing rates of pay. 
The law directed that workers doing the same kind of work in the 
several geographical areas must be given the same pay except insofar 
as differences in pay may be justified by differences in cost of living. — 
The law further provided that there should be no substantial change 
in the current national average labor cost per person. 
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The Commissioner of Work Projects in administering the Jay 
divided the country into 3 wage regions; each of these 3 he divided 
into areas based on size of municipalities, namely, under 5,000 popy. 
lation, from 5,000 to 25,000, from 25,000 to 100,000, and 100,00 o, 
larger; and in each area he established 5 wage classes, namely, unskilled 
“B,” unskilled ‘‘A,” intermediate, skilled, and professional and tech. 
nical. A monthly wage was fixed for each of these 5 wage classes jy 
each of the 4 types of community based on size of municipality and jy 
each of the 3 wage regions. In this way, 60 wage schedules were sy). 
stituted for the more than 4,000 schedules under the earlier wage 
policy. The new monthly wage ranged from $94.90 for professiong| 
and technical workers in the larger municipalities of the first and second 
wage regions to $31.20 for workers classed as unskilled “B”’ in the 
smaller communities of the third wage region. The Commissioner was 
authorized to reduce the monthly wage of workers with no dependents 


Pay Rolls and Labor Income 


Estimated total wage and salary payments in all employments iy 
November 1939 were $3,842,000,000, and in the preceding November, 
$3,634,000,000.° Wages and salaries in November 1939 were 87.) 
percent of the 1929 monthly average; combined income payments of 
all kinds were 88.8 percent of all income payments in 1929; and total 
nonagricultural income was 89.6 percent of 1929 nonagricultural in- 
come. When adjusted to price changes the income of each of these 
types was substantially higher in November 1939 than in 1929. 

Income described as “social security benefits and other labor 
income’’ ® averaged only $72,000,000 per month in 1929 but had risen 
to $126,000,000 in November 1938 and to $129,000,000 in November 
1939. Income described as ‘‘direct and other relief,” which is only in 
part labor income, averaged only $6,000,000 in 1929 but was 
$83,000,000 in November 1938 and $90,000,000 in November 1939. 

The estimated increase in total wages and salaries between Novem- 
ber 1938 and November 1939 was only 5.7 percent. The increase in 
total wages in manufacturing during the same period was 20.6 percent. 
The increases in pay rolls in 14 nonmanufacturing industries reporting 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics ranged from 21.8 percent in metallif- 
erous mining to 0.8 percent in year-round hotels. In 3 industries thiere 
were declines: In crude-petroleum production, 6.5 percent; in dycing 
and cleaning, 2.3 percent; and in brokerage, 2.3 percent. Aside from 





5 U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Survey of Current Business, October 1939 (pp. |5-1' 
and January 1940 (p. 19). (Estimates by the Income Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domest 
Commerce.) 

* The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce includes in this item pension payments by private 
industries and governmental agencies, compensation for industrial accidents, pensions to veterans, 80° 
payments to veterans in connection with adjusted service certificates. Thus, much of this type of income 
is not labor income in the ordinary sense, 
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vetalliferous mining, the largest increases were in bituminous-coal 
ining (18.9 percent), in anthracite mining (16.0 percent), in quarry- 
x and nonmetallic mining (15.1 percent),and in building construc- 
‘on (12.4 percent). In wholesale trade the increase was 5.3 percent, 
, general merchandising 4.4 percent, and in retail trade other than 
eneral merchandising 4.6 percent. In steam railroads, reporting to 

he Interstate Commerce Commission, there was an increase of 11.0 
percent. 

The small increase in total wages and salaries in contrast to the 
much larger increases in pay rolls as reported to the Bureau of Labor 
statistics was in part a reflection of the inclusion of salaries, which 
ss a rule decline less severely than wages when business conditions 
are adverse and which rise less rapidly when business conditions are 
improving. In addition, the estimates of total wages and salaries 
include such comparatively stable employment as public service. 
The pay-roll statistics of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries mentioned above are collected only from private industry. 
Public education, police and judicial functions, hospital work and 
other institutional activities, and indeed public service in most of 
its forms, are required during periods of business recession no less 
than when industry is expanding, and in fact the problems attending 
periods of business recession lead to additional demands upon govern- 
ment and other institutional agencies. 
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Money Earnings and Cost of Living 


In September 1939 the cost-of-living index was the same as in 
September 1938. Between these months the index at first declined 
and then regained the earlier level. In December 1939 the general 
index was 0.6 percent lower than in the preceding September. Many 
prices, especially in the foods group, rose rapidly after the outbreak of 
war in Europe but in most instances fell sharply before the end of the 
year. The December 1939 index of cost of living was 17.4 percent 
lower than the average for the year 1929. 

Since there were no significant changes in cost of living in 1939, 
the trend of money earnings was substantially the trend of real earn- 
ings. When, however, a comparison is made between earnings in 
1939 and in earlier periods, as 1929, the trend of real earnings is 
affected significantly by changes in the cost of living. This may 
be illustrated by average weekly earnings in manufacturing. The 

/ unadjusted average, as computed from aggregate employment and 
pay rolls, was 10.2 percent lower in September 1939 than in the year 
1929. The index of cost of living was 16.9 percent lower, however, 
and real weekly earnings in manufacturing were therefore 8.1 percent 
higher in September 1939 than in the year 1929. 
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Levels of Consumption and Standards of Living 


The increased number of workers employed, amount of employ men; 
per worker, and volume of production and trade indicate a signi(ican; 
rise in the material well-being of wage earners. The expansion 0; 
business and employment late in 1939 resulted in some degree from 
the stimulus of war and rearmament, but this influence is in part 
eliminated by a comparison of earlier years with the period just before 
the war began. 

Total wages and salaries in August 1939, adjusted for seasonal 
variations, were 16.0 percent below the 1929 average. Since cost of 
living was more than 16 percent below the 1929 average, the purchas. 
ing power of aggregate wages and salaries was greater than in 1929 
When social security benefits and other labor income are added to 
wages and salaries, the increase in the purchasing power of aggrevate 
labor income is more pronounced. Workers probably used more of 
their income for consumption and less for savings because of the de- 
clining demand for investment. Savings increasingly took the form 
of deductions for unemployment and old-age benefits. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index of manufacturing production 
in August 1939, adjusted for seasonal variations, was about 13 percent 
lower than the 1929 average. The index of production of nondurable 
goods, however, was only 2 percent lower than in 1929. As a result 
of the limitations of the data available from month to month for 
constructing these indexes, they fail to show the full extent of increased 
production.’ 

During recent years there has been a significant shift in the types 
of production. The emphasis has changed from producers’ goods to 
consumers’ goods. The declining relative importance of the capital- 
goods industries has been associated with a reduction of long-term 
capital investments in such enterprises as railroads; a reduction of 
foreign investment and trade, especially in the comparatively new 
countries which formerly absorbed vast quantities of capital goods; 
and the progress of capital-saving techniques. The latter is illus- 
trated by the growth of the machine-tool industry and the increasing 
demand for industrial instruments. Accompanying these develop- 
ments there was a shift of emphasis to the production of nondurable 
goods and of durable consumers’ goods and to employment in service 
industries, conservation, road work, public utilities, and similar 
enterprises. 

Some indications of the shifting emphasis are to be found in figures 
of production. Agricultural production as a whole in 1938 was only 
3 percent greater than in 1929, but important types of production that 


’ Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Federal Reserve Bulletin, February 1940, p. 83. 

§ The production figures here used were computed from statistics compiled by the U. 8. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and, for agriculture, the 
U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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contribute most largely to domestic consumption in contrast to exports 
showed in most instances much larger increases. There were increases 
of 9 percent in dairy products, 15 percent in truck crops, and 32 per- 
cept in fruits and vegetables. Since the increase in population was 
only about 8 percent, these figures indicate an increase in per capita 
consumption. 

In August 1939 the estimated consumption of butter amounted 
to 156,967,000 pounds in contrast to the 1929 average of 129,835,000 
pounds. The average for the 12 months ending in August 1939 was 
151,991,000 pounds. The factory production of cheese in the 12 
months ending in August 1939 averaged 56,130,000 pounds in con- 
trast to 40,328,000 pounds, the 1929 average. Coffee imports in the 
12 months ending in August 1939 averaged 1,222,000 bags, and in 1929, 
936,000 bags. 

The seasonally adjusted index of production of boots and shoes in 
August 1939 was 18 percent above the 1929 average. The amount 
of cotton consumed in August 1939, when seasonally adjusted, indi- 
cates an increase of 12 percent over the 1929 average. Rayon de- 
liveries in the 12 months ending in August 1939 averaged about two 
and one-half times the average deliveries of 1929. The seasonally 
adjusted index of wool production for August 1939 was 27 percent 
above the 1929 average. The seasonally adjusted index of tobacco 
products for August 1939 was 25 percent above 1929. The amount 
of crude rubber consumed in the 12 months ending in August 1939 
averaged 45,763 long tons in contrast to an average of 38,950 long tons 
in 1929. The average production of wood pulp was 515,600 short 
tons during the 12 months ending in August 1939, and 405,240 in 1929. 

Electric-power production in millions of kilowatt-hours advanced 
from an average of 7,930 in 1929 to an average of 10,410 in the 12 
months ending in August 1939. Manufactured gas sold to consumers 
averaged about the same during the two periods (between 30 and 31 
billion cubic feet) but sales of natural gas in billions of cubic feet 
increased from 82 to 107. The domestic demand for motor fuels in- 
creased from about 31,000,000 to about 45,000,000 barrels. The 
average number of electric washing machines sold increased from 
94,488 in 1929 to 113,642 during the 12 months ending in August 1939; 
and the number of electric household refrigerators sold more than 
doubled. In 1929 the telephones in service numbered 16,939,000, 
and in the 12 months ending in August 1939, 17,841,000. The total 
number of radios sold increased from about 4,428,000 in 1929 to 
about 6,000,000 in 1938. 

In most of these items, the increases over 1929 were materially 
larger than the increase in population during the decade. : 

In many items of production and consumption, improvements in 


quality accentuate the rise in volume. A ton of crude rubber con- 
211338—40——2 
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¢ 
sumed in making rubber tires, for example, was transformed into 
greater mileage capacity in 1939 than in 1929; and a gallon of motor 
fuel contained a larger number of energy equivalents in 1939 than jy 
1929. 


Employment in Relation to Production 


The estimated number of nonagricultural wage earners and salaried 
employees, excluding emergency workers on projects of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Work Projects Administration, and National 
Youth Administration, increased from 28,873,000 in November | 938 
to 30,178,000 in November 1939. The number of hired farm 
workers ?° declined slightly during the period, the estimate for Novem- 
ber 1, 1938 being 2,733,000 and for November 1, 1939, 2,639,000. 
Employment afforded by the CCC and the NYA (including student 
aid) was somewhat larger in November 1939 than in the preceding 
November, but the WPA rolls were reduced sharply from 3,213,000 to 
1,945,000. 

Increases in production, trade, and income, although substantial, 
were not sufficient to reduce materially the volume of unemployment 
or the pressure for assistance upon local relief agencies and WPA 
offices. ‘The Commissioner of Work Projects noted the “‘paradox of 
high industrial activity accompanied by an intensification of relief 
needs.” '! It was explained that about 6,000,000 persons have been 
added to the Nation’s working force since 1929; that fewer workers 
are needed to produce the same quantity of goods; and that when 
there is an increase in production, the effect is in part a return of 
workers already employed on a part-time basis to full-time schedules 
rather than the employment of any great numbers of new workers. 

The tendency of employment to increase less rapidly than pro- 
duction when production is rising, especially from a relatively low 
level, is illustrated by recent trends of industrial production” and 
industrial employment. The industries included are manufactures 
and minerals. Although industrial production rose about 25 percent 
between August and November, the number of wage earners in- 
creased only about 8 percent. Monthly comparisons of this nature 
are rough approximations because of the fact that neither the cover- 
age nor the time sequence of the employment statistics is identical 
with the coverage or the time sequence of the production statistics. 
A somewhat more adequate comparison may be made between the 
same months of different years. (See chart 3.) 





* Detailed figures are available from the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics in “Revised Estimates of ‘Total 
Nonagricultural Employment,’”’ by Loring Wood. 

1° Data are from estimates of farm labor by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, published i0 
Crops and Markets and in monthly press releases. 

1t Federal Works Agency. Work Projects Administration. Press release No. 4-2085, February 1, |°40 

1 According to the Federal Reserve Board index. 
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Industrial production in November 1938 was only 5 percent below 
the 1937 average, but the number of wage earners was 14 percent 
lower and the number of man-hours was 18 percent lower. Weekly 
pay rolls were 17 percent lower. In November 1939 industrial pro- 
duction was 13 percent above the 1937 average, but the number 
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of wage earners was 5 percent below 1937 and the number of man- 
hours was 4 percent below. Weekly pay rolls were approximately 
the same as in 1937. 

The contrasting trends of production and employment as illus- 
trated by these figures may be viewed as an indication of the diffi- 
culty of absorbing unemployed workers even at comparatively high 
levels of production. It is, however, a matter of utmost significance 
that the rising productivity of labor suggests the extent of the oppor- 
tunity, as yet unrealized, for expanding the production of needed 
goods and services as the basis for higher living standards. 





TRANSPORTATION AND RECREATION EXPEND. 
TURES OF WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL 
WORKERS 


Summary 


ANNUAL expenditures for transportation and for recreation constj- 
tute respectively the fourth and fifth largest category in the average 
outlay of moderate-income families in cities. The average yearly 
expenditure in 1934-36 for 14,469 families of employed wage earners 
and clerical workers in 42 cities combined ' was $125 for transporta- 
tion, and $82 for the amounts classified in this study-under the 
heading of recreational expense. This latter item includes sums spent 
for amusements, games and sports, for recreational supplies and equip- 
ment, for nontechnical reading, and for tobacco. The amounts 
spent for transportation and recreation were exceeded only by expendi- 
tures for food, housing (including fuel, light and refrigeration) and 
clothing. (See fig. 1.) 

No sharp separation can be made among these five major categories 
of family expenditure on the basis of “necessaries” and ‘‘luxurics.” 
Although a family must, of course, have a minimum of food, shelter, 
and clothing, not all elements in such expenditures, particularly among 
families at higher economic levels, come within strict definitions of 
“necessity.’’ Such, for example, are purchase of meals in restaurants, 
of candy, ice cream, and drinks, of novelty items of clothing and of 
housefurnishings selected with an eye to their prestige value. As 
necessary aS minimum food essentials, to most urban families, is the 
use of some form of conveyance to work, school, and markets. The 
daily reading of at least one newspaper, listening to the radio, and 
occasional attendance at the movies provide information and _ thi 
relaxation necessary in the tension of city living. Performance of 
routine, repetitive tasks during the day, and living in the close quar- 
ters frequently enforced by population concentration in our larger 
cities make desirable some form of relaxation and diversion to main- 
tain bodily and mental health. 

Obviously the expenses classified under the heading of “‘recreation’ 
do not include all the sums spent for goods and services used in con- 
nection with activities which are thought of as recreational. An 1m- 
portant part of transportation expense, especially by families at the 
higher economic levels, represents money spent for week-end outings, 
picnics on summer evenings, visits, and trips to the movies. Yet it !s 





1 This is the fourth in a series of articles, prepared by the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division, dealing wit! 
the findings of a study of money disbursements of 14,469 white and Negro families of wage earners and (\ric2! 
workers in 42 cities with populations over 50,000 in 1934-36. No families on relief or with incomes below **' 
were included in the investigation. See articles in the Monthly Labor Review for December 1939, January 
and February 1940, and Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulls. Nos. 636, 637, vols. I and II, 630-641. The ‘inal 
report for 42 cities combined will appear as Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 638, 
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impracticable to separate expense for such purposes from transporty. 
tion to school or work; the total automobile expenditure, whether {o, 
recreational trips or otherwise,’ therefore appears here as transporty. 
tion expense. Refreshments served to guests in or out of the |iome 
appear as food expenditures. Boy Scout uniforms and athletic cay. 
ments were listed as clothing expenditures. Conversely, some items 
listed under the heading of recreational expense are educational gs 
much as recreational in nature. 


Expenditures for Transportation and Recreation, by Income | ex¢] 


It is clear that in the two categories of family expenditure under con- 
sideration in this chapter—transportation and recreation—are minclo( 
elements of education, relaxation, and essential utility. Nevertheless. 
there is a substantial proportion of “luxury’’ expenditure in thes 
categories as evidenced by the changes in spending for these items at 
different income levels. Transportation and recreation expenditiires 
for families at successive income levels, when plotted as curves, show 
a much sharper upward inclination than do the curves for food and 
housing. (See fig. 2.) This is particularly true when the curve for 
automobile transportation is separated from that for other trans. 
portation, the automobile curve going up quite steeply at higher in- 
come levels. The actual expenditures for food and housing also 
increase from one income level to the next, but the increase is rela- 
tively much less rapid than that for automobile and recreation ex- 
penditures. This means that a larger part of the expenditures for 
these two categories is of a relatively less urgent nature; it represents 
items added to the family consumption when incomes permit, but 
dispensable in times of emergency or event of income contraction. 
The curves for total transportation expenditure and for clothing, on 
the other hand, at most points within the income range of the families 
studied in this investigation, bear a fairly close resemblance.  [vi- 
dently the purchase of an automobile vies closely with increases in 
clothing expenditures, as family incomes increase. 

Combined transportation and recreation expenditures accounted 
for 13.7 percent of the total family expenditure, which averaged 
$1,512 for all the families surveyed. Transportation alone accounted 
for 8.3 percent of the total, and within the income limits of $500 to 
$3,000 approached but did not exceed expenditures for clothing. 





2 Expenditures for use of the family automobile for strictly business purposes, such as by a salesmal 
were deducted from family automobile expenditure. Such use was infrequent among families of wage earn’! 
and clerical workers. 

3 Reading expenditures (other than purchase of school textbooks which were classified with expen tures 
for formal education, and for technical journals or literature which were classified as occupational ex)! 
have been included under the heading of recreation, although the daily newspaper claims the major ; rt ©! 
the total reading expenditure. Musical instruments and supplies, which may have been purchased {vr Us 
by children, have also been included with expenditures for recreation, although expenditures for mu 
lessons were treated as a part of formal education expenditure. 
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Both transportation and recreation expenditures increased at higher 
‘income levels, in dollars and as percentages of total family expendi- 
ture, though transportation expenditures showed the greater elas- 
icity. Expenditures for automobile purchase, operation, and main- 
tenance were much more elastic than those for all other forms of 
transportation. Automobile expenditure was 10 times as great at 
the income level $2,700 to $3,000 as at the $600 to $900 level, while 
ihe average income at the former level was almost 4 times that at 
the latter. Expenditure for transportation other than by automobile 
failed to keep pace with the change in income and was only 3 times 
as great. (See fig. 2.) 


Taste 1.—Expenditures for Recreation and Transportation of 14,469 Families, 
by Income Level, in 42 Cities Combined 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
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! Includes expenditures for purchase, operation, and maintenance. 


The fact that higher family incomes among these wage earners 
and clerical workers are definitely associated with large families and 
with more adult earners has already been discussed in the Monthly 
Labor Review for January 1940. When recreation and transporta- 
tion expenditures are reduced to a per-person basis, as in the last 
three columns of table 1, the increase from low to high income levels 
is accordingly less marked. The elasticity in expenditures for these 
two items remains, even on a per-person basis, but is less striking 
than on the family basis. The expenditures per person at the income 
level $2,700 to $3,000, as compared to those at the $600 to $900 level, 
were Over 3 times as great for recreation, 7% times as great for auto- 
mobile expenditure, and a little over 2 times as large for other forms 
of transportation. Income per person was almost 3 times as great 


at the high level under discussion—$659 as against $244 at the $600 
to $900 level. 
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Fig 2 

RELATIVE FAMILY EXPENDITURES j 

FOR TRANSPORTATION AND RECREATION COMPARED 

WITH THOSE FOR FOOD, HOUSING AND CLOTHING 
AT SUCCESSIVE INCOME LEVELS, 1934-1936 
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Expenditures for Transportation and Recreation, 
by Economic Level 


The level of well-being at which a family lives is affected not only 
hy the size of its income, but the number, age, and sex of persons for 
whom that income must provide. To take account of this important 
factor, the families in this survey are classified by economic level, 
that is, by the amount of the family’s total expenditure for the year 
per family member.* When the families are so classified, the large 
families fall principally at the low economic levels, and the families 
able to spend relatively large amounts per member are in general the 
small families. The difference in planes of living for individual family 
members at high economic levels as compared with high income levels 
in the wage earner and clerical group is sharply portrayed in table 2 as 
contrasted with table 1. 


TasiLe 2.—Expenditures Per Person for Recreation and Transportation of 14,469 
Families, by Economic Level,! in 42 Cities Combined 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
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! See footnote 4. 


Automobile expenditures per person for families at the relatively 
high economic level represented by a total expenditure of $1,100 to 
$1,200 per equivalent adult per year, are 29 times as great as those for 
families spending only $200 to $300 per year per equivalent adult. 
Recreation expenditures per person were 6 times as great; while 
transportation expenditures other than by automobile were 4 times 
as great per person at the high economic level as compared with the low. 

‘ Classification by economic level is the term used to denote classification of families by annual expendi- . 
ture per unit for the total of al! items of family expenditure. The unit used for this purpose is the equivalent 
adult male. Each member of the family, taking into account age, sex, and activity, is counted as the appro- 


priate decimal equivalent of an adult male. For fuller explanation, see article, ‘Income, Family Size, and 
Economie Level of the Family,” in Monthly Labor Review for January 1940, or appendix G of Bulletin 641. 
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Automobile and Radio Ownership 


The automobile and the radio have truly wrought a revolution jy 
the transportation and recreation facilities within reach of the ay erac. 
employed wage earner or clerical worker’s family as compared wit}, 
what they could afford 20 years ago. The extent to which thoy. 
goods have become part of the consumption patterns of moderato. 
income families is shown for all the families surveyed and for families 
at selected economic levels as follows: 


Percent of families owning— . 
Total annual unit expenditure Radios Automobiles 


All families . 74.0 44.4 


$200 to $300 __- . 63. 8 27. 
$500 to $600-___- 76. 7 48. 
$800 to $900__- 80. 8 58. 
$1,100 to $1,200__- 84.8 66. 


— Oro |i 


ee | 


It is not surprising that radios, being much less expensive, wer 
owned by more than twice as many families as owned automobiles, «| 
the low economic level. Automobile ownership, however, increase( 
relatively more rapidly than radio ownership at higher economic 
levels. This suggests that at the lower economic levels, the satura- 
tion point has been more nearly reached for radios than for automo- 
biles, or conversely, that the demand for automobiles is, at the present 
time, relatively much more expansible than that for radios, in th 
wage-earning and clerical group. 


Automobile Expenditures 


That these automobiles were generally purchased second-hand 
rather than new is indicated by the average net expenditure (gross 
price, minus trade-in allowance) of $300 per family purchasing an 
automobile. (See table 3.) Of the cars bought by the 10.8 percen' 
of families making purchases during the survey year, only one-fourth 
were new cars. ‘The proportion of families buying new automobiles 
increased very markedly, however, at higher economic levels, while the 
proportion buying used cars also increased, but not so sharply. At 
low economic levels a family can manage to have a car only by buying 
a used one at second-, third-, or fourth-hand. As their per capita 
resources increase, more can buy used cars and they buy somewhat 
less ancient models in a better state of repair. Increasingly, at higher 
levels more families are able to buy new cars, almost universally on 
the installment plan. 
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TapLe 3.—Expenditures for Automobile and Motorcycle Purchase, Operation, and 
\laintenance, by Families, at Selected Economic Levels,' in 42 Cities Combined 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
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| See footnote 4, p. 561. 
? Gross price, minus trade-in allowance. 


Motorcycles were purchased by a negligible fraction of the families 
studied, and gasoline and oil for motorcycles formed an insignificant 
part of total expenditures for these items. 

Operation and maintenance expenditures per car-owning family are 
shown in table 3. Gasoline constituted over half of the total at all 
s economic levels. Repairs and maintenance expenditures were fairly 
low, since a large proportion of the wage earners make most of the 
repairs on their cars themselves. Garage rent and parking charges, 
licenses, taxes, insurance, fines and damages, and other miscellaneous 
expenses came to an average of $30 per year for all families in the sur- 
vey. The much larger expenditures per owning family at high 
economic levels for gasoline and other operating expenses indicates 
greater daily use of the car at those levels and more week-end outings 
and vacation trips. 

The fact that many of the families surveyed (over half at lower 
economic levels) did not have cars means that when averages are com- 
puted for all families surveyed the average is reduced by those families 
not purchasing. The details of automobile expenditure with averages 
for all families surveyed * are presented in table 4. On that basis total 
automobile and motorcycle purchase, operation, and maintenance 
accounted for 2.39 percent of family expenditure for families with 

' The average expenditures shown in table 4 may be converted to average expenditures per automobile- 


owning family by dividing the expenditure in question by the percent of families owning automobiles at 
the given economic level. 
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total annual unit expenditures of $200 to $300, but increased to | 9¢ 
percent for families spending $1,100 to $1,200 per unit and average 
5.78 percent for all families surveyed. Automobile purchase acco) inte 
for only 0.37 percent of all family expenditure at the low level. ros, 
to 8.28 percent at the high level and averaged 2.15 percent for |) 
families. 
TABLE 4.—Automobile and Motorcycle Expenditure of 14,469 Families, 
by Economic Level, in 42 Cities Combined 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
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_ Pre eae 100.0} 3.0) 12.2) 19.8) 20.4) 15.8) 11.3) 7.1 4.6) 2.6) 1.4 
Percent of families own- | 
ing automobiles__..____| 44.4) 17.0) 27.8) 37.0) 42.8) 48.5) 52.8) 57.5) 58.4) 68.4) 71.4. 6¢ 
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owned _____- pba 100. 0) 100. 0) 100. 0) 100. 0) 100. 0) 100. 0| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0! 100.0 1 
Made in— | 
Shee &* EEE RES 5 .6 _- 2.4 2.7 4.4 5.5 7 
1933-35 | 16.8; O | 3.2) 8.2) 11.0) 15.0) 18.4) 24.0) 29.2) 34.6) 50.0) 50 
1930-32_____- | 31.0} 18.8) 18.4] 27.1) 32.1! 32.9) 36.8! 37.0) 33.9) 33.0) 28.3) 21 
1927-29 . 41.8) 61.2) 59.2) 49.3) 46.8) 44.6) 37.2) 32.7); 28.3) 23.7) 14.7) 1 
Before 1927. | 9.1) 20.0) 19.2) 15.1) 9.6) 6.9) 6.3) 3.9) 59) 43) 215 7 
Originally pur- | | 
chased— Lie ioe Dee poe | | 
New. ......--....| 37.2) 18.2} 19.9) 28.4) 31.7] 38.3) 43.1) 43.1) 50.4] 49.1) 50.9) 71 
Second-hand 62.8) 81.8) 80.1) 71.6) 68.3) 61.7) 56.9) 56.9) 49.6) 50.9) 49.1) 28.9 
Percent of families pur- | 
chasing automobiles in 
year: 
aS See Py 2.7; 0 a .3 8 1.6 3.6 5. 6 7.5) 11.6; 20.5) 27.9 
Second-hand_______. . 2 4.5| 4.0) 6.8) 7.6) 8.6 8.9} 10.9) 11.6) 13.1) 23.7 8.4 
Percent of families pur- | | 
chasing motorcycles in | | 
eg giles SRA? Pipi Oia- Misti. .al ¢@ oj; .1) 0 0o| 0 0 
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maintenance, total. -__- |87. 44) 13. 93)27. 63\48. 41/64. 68/86. 99/109. 25/143. 81/161. 24/220. 55,342. 92.317. 34 44 
Purchase of— | | 
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Repairs and maintenance_| 4.88) .40| 1.69) 2.82) 3.89) 5.37, 6.91) 8.27) 8.17) 12.14) 11.19) 10.65 
Garage rent and parking.| 3.22) .56, .70) 1. 65| 2.30) 3.31; 4.69) 6.49) 6.30) 9.07) 8.86; 8.88 
T.ieenses and taxes. .___- 4. 69) 1.66) 2.74) 3.68) 4.37) 5.02, 5.70) 6. 34| 6.77) 7. 45) 9.76) 8.34 
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Fines and damages_.__-_- . 28) 0 .08} .15| .20) .44) .26] .32) .43) .16) .93) .33) 254 
Rent of automobile and/or | | | 
motorcycle______.__.__- 1,09} .98) 1.03) 1.04) 1.07) 1.06) 1.41) 1.00) 1.09) 1.28) .87) .78 
Other automobile and | | | 
motorcycle transporta- 
tion expense._...._.__-. 16] .O1] .13) .13) .13) .14) . - p = 43) . 32| . 32 » 22 
| | | | 














1 See footnote 4, p. 561. 


Other Transportation Expenditures 


Expenditures for transportation other than by automobile or motor- 
cycle account for $38, or 2.5 percent of the total expenditure of tle 
families surveyed. ‘Though the amounts are relatively small, these 
expenditures cover not only daily streetcar or bus fares for a large 
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proportion of the families, but also the more rare boat and railroad 
rides and a very few airplane rides. Average expenditure per family 
for the “other” transportation was generally higher at successive 
economic levels but the percentage of total expenditure devoted to it 
declined from low to high economic levels, being 2.77 percent for fam- 
ilies spending annually $200 to $300 per unit and 2.17 percent for 
those spending $1,100 to $1,200 per unit. The principal factor in this 
jecline is the smaller proportion of expenditures going to streetcar . 
fares at higher economic levels. The proportion of families reporting 
trolley expenditure rises slightly from low to middle economic levels 
and then tapers off slightly at higher economic levels, as automobile 
ownership becomes more frequent. It averages 81 percent for all 
families surveyed. Streetcar fares constituted $28 or 89 percent of 
“other” transportation expenditures among families with total annual 
unit expenditure of $200 to $300, and $35 or only 66 percent of the 
total for those spending $1,100 to $1,200. 

Railroad and local bus tie for second place in terms of use, with 
94 percent of families reporting expenditure for each. There was a 
considerable increase, however, from low to high economic levels in 
proportion of families reporting railroad fares, which are more of the 
“luxury” type of expenditure for vacations or special trips. The 
train trips were not generally long ones, however, as indicated by the 
average expenditure of $19 per family reporting such expenditures. 
Taxis, reported by 8.1 percent of the families, likewise were used much 
more frequently by families at higher economic levels. The amounts 
spent for taxis averaged 50 cents per month for the families using 
them, but only 50 cents a year for all families in the survey. 

After taxis the forms of public conveyance next most frequently 
reported as used were the interurban bus, followed by boats. Inter- 
urban busses evidently are used by a small proportion of the families 
for regular commutation, as neither the proportion of families using 
them nor the amount spent per family spending show any marked 
increase at higher economic levels. Boat fares, on the other hand, 
are in the “luxury” class with train fares, showing a sharp upward 
tendency at higher economic levels. 

Bicycle expenditure, either for purchase or repair, was reported 
by less than 1 percent of the families and was more frequent at the 
lower economic levels where most of the children are found. Air- 
plane rides were very rarely reported, and the amounts spent for them 
indicated that in general they were limited to sightseeing trips over a 
city. So few families reported such expense that the averages, even 
when based on families reporting expenditure, were erratic, reflecting 
the unusual expenditures of one or two families. 
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Details of transportation other than by automobile or moto: 
for families at selected economic levels are shown in table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Expenditures for Transportation Other than by Automobile or Motorc\,' 


Families, at Selected Economic Levels,! in 42 Cities Combined 
[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
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1 See footnote 4, p. 561 
Recreation Expenditures h 


Expenditures for recreation, including amounts spent for amuse- 
ments and recreational equipment, tobacco, and reading, took 5% cents 
of each dollar spent by these families of wage earners and clerical work- 
ers. Although there was a substantial increase in the amount spent, 
from low to high economic levels, the percentage of total expenditures 
going for recreation thus defined showed only a slight tendency to 
increase at higher levels (see table 6). 

The average expenditure for tobacco among all the families surveyed 
accounted for over a third of the total spent for recreation. Reading, 
commercial entertainment, including movies, plays, concerts (and 


spectator sports), and other recreational expenditures made up the 
total. 


TaBLe 6.—Summary of Expenditures for Recreation, by Families, at Selected 
Economic Levels,' in 42 Cities Combined 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
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1 See footnote 4, p. 561. 
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Averages, as in table 6, based on all families surveyed, whether or 
not they incurred a given expenditure, do not readily present a picture 
of the actual spending for individual items. Various types of recrea- 
tion, by their very nature, make more appeal to the tastes or needs of 
one family than another. Thus families with small children are partic- 
ularly interested in play equipment; those with members musically 
inclined purchase musical instruments or supplies. Some who are 
athletically inclined want sport equipment; others find their pleasure 
in the radio and in magazines. The percentages given in table 7 show 
the wide range in proportion of families reporting expenditures for the 
specific items making up the recreation total. 

Reading of the daily newspaper and some attendance at movies are 
the items which are almost universally reported. A newspaper, either 
delivered to the home or bought at a newsstand, was reported by 
almost all of the families surveyed, even at the low economic levels. 
Reading of a daily paper is a habit of great tenacity, and serves almost 
all the family members. Magazines were reported by a much smaller 
proportion of families, but a proportion which increased rapidly at 
higher economic levels. Evidently magazine subscriptions or news- 
stand purchases are items which families add to their expenditures as 
rapidly as resources permit. The amount per family spending, how- 
ever, even at high economic levels, was not so much as $6 per year. 

In reviewing the expenditures for books and magazines, it is 
important to remember the fact that these data represent the expend- 
itures of families in the larger cities of the country where library 
facilities are readily available to most families. The families buying 
books spent enough to buy several inexpensive books. Those renting 
books from loan libraries paid enough, even at the relatively low 
economic level of those with total annual unit expenditures of $200 
to $300, to read 10 books per year, assuming an average rental charge 
of 15 cents per book, and the expenditure was much higher at higher 
economic levels. 

Cigarette purchases were reported by only a little over half the 
families at the low economic level but by three-fourths at the high 
level (see table 7). About 50 cents per week per family spending 
went for this purpose at the low economic level, compared with almost 
90 cents at the high economic level. The tension of routine jobs and 
city living, together with unusually effective advertising, have con- 
tributed to a rather wide extension of smoking, and to many of the 
smokers in the families surveyed, daily smokes were necessaries. 

The items listed in table 7 tell equally interesting stories regarding 
other items of the urban family’s recreation expenditures. Movies 
are attended by adults increasingly at higher economic levels, where - 
the expenditure reaches a figure of over 50 cents per week per family 
Spending. Expenses for plays and concerts are reported by a some- 
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what larger proportion than those buying books, though the per. 
centage of families reporting and the amount spent per family incyp. 
ring such expense both rise at higher economic levels. 


TABLE 7.—Expenditures for Recreation by Families, at Selected Economic Leve!s. 
in 42 Cities Combined 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
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1 See footnote 4, p. 561. 
? Except food and drinks. 


Radios were purchased during the year by about 10 percent of the 
families surveyed, at an average price of $50. At higher economic 
levels, as would be expected, the price paid was greater. It will be 
recalled that the proportion of the families owning radios (see p. 562) 
was substantially greater than the proportion purchasing. About 
fourth of the families had some expense during the year for radio 
repair or upkeep, such as purchase of new tubes. 

Musical instruments were purchased by a very limited number of 
families. The size of the expenditures suggests some second-|an( 
pianos and some smaller instruments, such as banjos. 

The photographic hobby is one enjoyed by a substantial proportion 
of the families surveyed, particularly at the higher economic levels, 
though the amounts spent were so small as to cover, in most instaiices, 
only films and some developing. 
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Amounts spent for children’s play equipment per family spending 
increased strikingly at higher economic levels. The desire to supply 
children with adequate toys is evidently very strong and is gratified 
when means permit. 

Memberships in the Y. M. C. A. or other associations providing 
recreational facilities or outings were reported by a tenth of the families 
at the low economic level but by a third at the high level. 

Favors, party decorations, and other forms of entertaining accounted 
for relatively small expenditures by a small proportion of the families, 
though both proportions and expenditures showed a tendency to be 
creater at high economic levels. 

Certain of the items of recreation which by their nature cannot be 
shared among all members of the economic family are presented in 
table 8 on the basis of expenditure per person. Pipe-tobacco expendi- 
tures per man are about the same at all economic levels, while cigars 
show some increase at higher levels and cigarettes show a large in- 
crease. Most of the other items show substantial increases in expendi- 
ture per person at higher economic levels. 


TasLe 8.—Expenditure per Person of Specified Age or Sex for Selected Items of Rec- 
reation, for Families, at Selected Economic Levels,' in 42 Cities Combined 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
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Cigare oy = person 16 years of age and over_. . 68 5.09 12.17 | 
Movies (adult) per person 16 years of age and over 5. 2. 54 6. 98 
Movies (child) per child under 16 years of age ane ’ 1. 55 2. 88 | 
Plays and concerts per person 16 years of age and ov er : .03 .19 
C ae s play equipment per child under 16 years of 


$4.15 














88 | 2. 43 | 





' See footnote 4, p. 561. 


Geographical Variations in Expenditures For Transportation 
and Recreation 


The effect of population density, as well as differences in incomes, on 
expenditures for transportation are strikingly apparent when data on 
automobile expenditures are compared as between regions. Somewhat 
less striking, but none the less interesting, differences among the cities 
of various regions occur in expenditures for movies, tobacco, and street- 
car fares. Data for selected items of transportation and recreation by 
region are shown in table 9.° 
‘In preparing this table, the data from all of the cities studied within a region were pooled, giving to each 
city a relative importance in the regional average proportionate to the size of the sample in that city. For the 


list of cities covered in each region and size of sample in each, see appendix C in Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulls. Nos. 636, 637, vols. I and II, 639, 640, and 641. 
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The percentage of families owning automobiles is very much highe; 
in the Pacific Coast cities than in New York City, with cities in thp 
two North Central regions ranking comparatively high. The low of 
15 percent in New York City clearly reflects the high cost of garage 


Fig. 3 vr ony ae 
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and parking space, traffic hindrances, and the alternative of cheap 
and rapid subway transportation. The fact that North Atlantic 
cities ranked second lowest in percentage of automobile ownership 
undoubtedly shows the influence of these same factors in other large 
cities of the most densely populated portion of the country. In 
Seattle and the California cities, on the other hand, the ownership of 
some kind of car by over two-thirds of the families studied attests 
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quite different factors at work. Good roads, comparative ease in 
vetting out of city traffic, inviting and inexpensive camping spots in 
nearby mountains, on lakes and sounds, and at the ocean, contribute 
io wide use of the motorcar in Pacific Coast cities. The cities of the 
West North Central and of the East North Central regions rank 
second and third high in the proportion of families owning automo- 
biles, while the Southern cities were the lowest of any except New 
York and the North Atlantic cities. The smaller proportion of 
families reporting car ownership in the Southern cities is principally 
explained by the lower incomes of the wage-earner and clerical group 
in this region. It is notable that at the highest economic level shown 
in table 8, all of the Southern families drawn in the the sample owned 
automobiles. 


Taste 9.—Expenditures for Certain Items of Transportation and Recreation by 
Families, at Selected Economic Levels, in 42 Cities, Grouped by Region 





l 
N 11 8 East | 5 West F 
Yew | North North | North | 1. *:.<. 
York | Atlan- | 50Uth-| “Gen. | Cen. | Pacific 
: ern Coast 
tic cities tral tral cities 
cities cities | cities 





All families in survey 





Percent of families owning automobiles. _..______. 8 34. 5. 9] 61.2] 70. 3 


Average expenditure for— 
Automobiles and motorcycles, total. _______- $31. $92. 6 $115. 84 | $139. 39 

.- 11. 10 { 37. 6 8 6 44. 5? | 46. 63 

Operation. __. ; | 20.80 52] 54.95 8.61 | 71.32 92. 76 

Other transportation, ‘total_ : ; | 59.94 38. 32. 3¢ 32.61 | 36.02; 34.28 
Streetcar - napa 49. 68 33. 26. 7: 30. 54 | 25. 93 

Local bus.....__-____- . 2. 93 : 3. 1.79 | 1. 59 
SES ; 7. 33 4 , | 2.5 3. 69 | 6. 76 


Percent of families owning radios _ _. ‘ 79.7 


Average expenditure for— 

Recreation, total............... we .|$112. 74 | $76. 24 | $72.89 | .94 | $73.! | $90. 64 
Reading wid | 20.37 . 65 | | 15.88 3.6 16. 00 
Tobacco - . epclindanct-aih Rad | 38.25 | 28.64 | 28.01 | a .64| 27.11 
Movies. -_-. ° 30. 04 5. 43 3.94) 13. 4.64 | 18.36 
Other commercial entertainment is ad 2. 99 . 64 .12 | . 6 | 2. 66 
Radio purchase and upkeep. - -- -- ee 4. 56 5.17 | 6. 09 











Families with total annual unit expenditure of $200 
$3 





Percent of families owning automobiles. _.......____- 1.8 | 18.9 5. ; 43.5 | 61.6 
| 


Average expenditure for— | 
Automobiles and motorcycles, total. $1. 26 | $19. 45 -11 | $61.99 
h 0 3. 10 ‘ ' 8. 5. 24 
Operation - oR ere me 1.26 | 16.35 33. 2. 56. 75 
Other transportation, ‘total. - Sen Se eee B 39.76 | 34.67 . 26. 7 34. 29. 07 
| Ta se | fe Ft 9% ; :. 24. 22 
: eS . 83 1. 01 2. . . 67 1. 59 
| EF a ara 82 1. 34 ‘ ‘ : 3. 26 


Percent of families owning radios ; 67.6 . a 39, 66. 1 





Average expenditure for— | 
Recreation, total 58.26 | $55. 25 8. 52. 66 .17 | $53.00 
Readi : | 1158 8. 75 | . 0 . 12 11. 92 

23. 35 .99 | 20. : 14} 15.50 
. 11. 51 . 6 , ; 12. 50 
Other commercial entertainment , . 52 . ' . . 59 
Radio purchase and upkeep. sen ; 3. 07 ; . . 6 4. 08 




















' See footnote 4, p. 561. 
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TasLe 9.—Expenditures for Certain Items of Transportation and Recreation jy 
Families, at Selected Economic Levels, in 42 Cities, Grouped by Region—Co 
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The average figures on automobile purchase (counting families which 
made no purchase as having had zero expenditures) do not follow the 
same pattern as car ownership. Although New York City is still the 
lowest and the North Atlantic region next lowest, the East North 
Central group outranks the Pacific and West North Central groups 
in average amounts spent for car purchase. In car-operation expendi- 
tures, however, the Pacific Coast cities were notably higher than those 
in other regions, with the West North Central and East North Cen- 
tral cities vying closely for second place. New York remained at the 
bottom, with North Atlantic cities next lowest. 

In expenditures for other transportation, New York City families 
made up for low automobile expenditures with high streetcar and 
subway expenditures, and the North Atlantic cities which were sec- 
ond lowest in automobile expenditures were second highest in street- 
car expenditures. Aside from these two groups there were no notable 
regional differences in expense for streetcar fares. Local bus fares 
represented greater expenditure per family in the South than in any 
other region, while New York City, followed by the Pacific cities, 
ranked highest in all other transportation expenditures. 

In recreation expenditures, one finds the New York City family’s 
compensation for lack of the automobile and to ready access to facili- 
ties for outdoor sports taking the form of relatively high expenditures 
for movies and other commercial amusement. New Yorkers, in the 
wage-earning and clerical group, take their recreation predominantly 
in the form of indoor amusements. A higher percentage of them own 
radios than in any of the other regions, although the regional differ- 
ences in radio ownership are slight. New York families also spend 
more for reading than Southern families, which ranked lowest on two 
of the items of recreation; namely, reading and other commercial 
entertainment. 

The relationships as between regions for these various items of recre- 
ation and transportation were not always the same at low and high 
economic levels. At a low economic level, the absence of motorcar 
ownership in New York City was especially pronounced. At high 
levels Southern cities exceeded other regions in automobile ownership 
and the Pacific cities exceeded New York City in expenditures for 
recreation of all the types classified under this heading. 



































PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSA. 
TION LAWS, AS OF JANUARY 1, 1940? 


By Cuarves F. Suarkey, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


AT THE beginning of 1940 all of the States except two (Arkansas 
and Mississippi) had compensation laws in effect. In addition, such 
laws are operative for the benefit of employees in the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii, and in the Philippines, and 
for civil employees of the Federal Government, and for longshoremen 
and harbor workers. As a result, there are now in operation in the 
United States no less than 53 independent compensation laws which 
have been drafted and put into effect over a period of some 30 years, 
All agree in their main objective, which is the payment of benefits to 
injured employees or to the dependents of those killed in industry, 
without regard to the question of negligence. But similarity almost 
ends here, for the application of the principle presents a great diversity 
of details in the various laws. This extends not only to the primary 
factors of the scope of the laws and the amount of compensation 
payable under them, but also to the matter of making the laws 
compulsory or voluntary, the securing or not securing of the pay- 
ments of benefits, the mode of securing such payments (where 
required), the methods of administration, and the question of election 
or rejection of the act. 

The Legislature of Arkansas adopted a workmen’s compensation 
law in 1939, the effective date of which has been held in abeyance 
pending the outcome of a referendum vote of the people in November 
1940. The principal provisions of the law, however, have been 
included in this study. 

The following comparative analysis touches, as it were, only the 
high spots, and is limited strictly to the compensation features of 
these laws, many of which also include provisions regarding safety. 
The information contained herein has been obtained from a study 
of the workmen’s compensation laws of the various jurisdictions and 
in some cases by correspondence with the agency administering such 
laws. In some instances the laws have been modified or clarified by 
court decisions and administrative rulings; hence, some of the infor- 
mation contained in this article may not follow strictly the text of 
the law. 

For convenience, all workmen’s compensation laws in existence at 
the present time, irrespective of whether the act applies to State, 
Territorial possession, the District of Columbia, or the Federal’ 
Government, are referred to as “State’’ acts. 





1 This article will appear as one section in Bulletin No. 672: Analysis of Workmen’s Compensation 
Administration. 
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Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
Insurance 


It has become recognized generally that the only satisfactory method 
of financing the payment of benefits to injured workmen is through 
insuring the empiloyer’s liability. This may be effected through 
insurance with a private company or in a State fund. Self-insurance 
is authorized in most of the States. In such cases an employer 
must be able to satisfy the compensation board that he is financially 
able to cover his risks before he is allowed to carry his own insurance. 

In the majority of States the employer is allowed to insure in pri- 
vate insurance companies. However, in Nevada, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming an exclusive State fund is maintained, and the employers coming 
under the coverage of the workmen’s compensation law are required 
to insure their risks in this fund, although in Ohio and West Virginia 
self-insurance is permitted under cestain circumstances. In 11 
States competitive State funds are maintained, and the employers 
have the choice of insuring their risks either in the State fund or 
with private insurance companies or by self-insurance. 

Of the acts listed in table 1, it will be noted that 21 are compulsory 
and 32 are elective. Some of the elective acts, however, are com- 
pulsory as to public employees.2 In Massachusetts, Nevada, and 
Pennsylvania contractors on public works are compulsorily covered. 
In 4 States (Illinois, Maryland, Montana, and Washington) the acts 
are compulsory as to hazardous employments and elective as to 
other occupations. The Indiana and Iowa laws are compulsory as 
to coal mining, while in Massachusetts the statute is quasi-com- 
pulsory as to certain industries using dangerous machinery. In 
Texas the statute is compulsory as fo motorbus companies. 2 

State insurance systems exist in 19 States. Of these 8 are monopo- 
listic, and 11 operate on a competitive basis. The Idaho statute 
seems -to contemplate an exclusive State fund, but with an option 
for self-insurance and the deposit of a surety bond or guaranty con- 
tract as the means of satisfying the industrial board as to the security 
of payments. The reports of the board indicate, however, that in 
practice the system is competitive, and that approved private. com- 
panies are permitted to do business in the State. The Ohio and West 
Virginia laws provide for self-insurance as well as for a State fund; 
they are, however, listed here as having monopolistic State funds, as 
no other means of insurance is provided. 





1 Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts (State only), Michigan, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, 


and West Virginia. : 
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TABLE 1.—Insurance Requirements of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
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ment issued unless employer 
3 As to employers. . 






5 By direct appropriation of Congress. 











(February 27, 1915). 








1 No security is required. Insurance is optional. 


? No security is required, but in case beneficiary files notice of death claim employer may deposit °°. 
with clerk of district court or oo bond for that amount. 





In other cases claimant may have writ of at(ac! 
es an undertaking in an amount double that sued for. 


‘ The State compensation court has ruled that all public employees are subject to the act, with the riv! 
of election by either the employer or the employee. 


In the following States exclusive State funds were established wien 
the original laws were enacted: North Dakota (March 5, 
Ohio (June 15, 1911); Oregon (November 4, 1913); Washingion 
(March 14, 1911); West Virginia (February 22, 1913); and Wyoming 
The original act of Nevada did not provide 
for any insurance, but on July 1, 1913, a new act became effective 
providing for an exclusive State fund. The Puerto Rico law, s 


1919); 
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enacted on April 13, 1916, provided for an exclusive State fund, but 
in 1928 a new statute authorized employers to insure either in the 
State fund or with private companies. However, in 1935 this act 
was repealed and an exclusive State fund was again established. 

The laws of the following States as originally enacted provided for 
a State fund, but in addition permitted insurance with private com- 
panies: Colorado (April 10, 1915); Idaho (March 16, 1917); Mary- 
land (April 16, 1914); Michigan (March 20, 1912); Montana (March 
s, 1915); New York (December 16, 1913)*; Pennsylvania (June 2, 
1915); and Utah (March 15, 1917). The original statute of Arizona 
did not provide for insurance, but a new law, adopted November 2, 
1925, established a competitive State fund. In California a State 
fund was created, but employers were not required to insure in it or 
with private companies. However, in 1917 this was remedied by 
requiring insurance in the fund or with private companies. The 
original act of Oklahoma provided for private insurance, but by an 
amendment adopted in 1933, a competitive State fund was established. 


Coverage 


The compensation laws do not attempt to cover all employments. 
Railroad employees and other persons engaged in interstate commerce 
are not covered by the State laws, as interstate commerce comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Certain employ- 
ees are also specifically excluded by the various acts. Some laws 
apply only to employees engaged in hazardous employments. Casual 
employees are usually excluded, and generally the laws do not apply 
to persons engaged in agriculture and domestic service. Most of 
the State laws cover minors and 13 of the acts (Alabama, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, and Wiscon- 
sin) provide extra compensation in the case of injury to minors who 
were employed illegally. The United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act applies to all civil employees of the United States, employees 
of the Alaska and Panama Railroads, Panama Canal, and employees 
of the government of the District of Columbia. Enrollees of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps are included, as well as relief employees. 
The Act also covers employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
members of the Army Officers, etc., Reserve Corps. 

Numerical exemptions.—In 28 States, employers of less than a 
stipulated number of employees are exempt. However, voluntary 
elections are usually permitted in such cases and also in regard to those 
employments classed as not hazardous, when the law covers only 
hazardous occupations. Table 2 lists the States in which the number . 
of employees determines the coverage. 


* Reenacted on March 16, 1914, because of doubt as to the constitutionality of the former measure, 
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TABLE 2.—States Making Numerical Exemptions ! 
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1 The following States do not make numerical exemptions: California, District of Columbia, Ha, aii, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Philippines, South Dakota, Wash: 
ington, West Virginia, Wyoming, and United States (Civil Employees’ and Longshoremen’s Acts). |p 
some of these States, however, coverage is limited to certain enumerated industries. 

? At option of Workmen’s Compensation Commission, numerical exemption does not apply in case of 
hazardous employments. 

3 Tractor sawmills and other sawmills employing 10 or less are excluded. 

* Numerical exemption does not apply if injury occurs when at work upon any derrick, scaffolding. or 
pole, or such structure, 10 feet or more above ground. 

§ Contract for building or building repair work is covered if contractor employs 2 or more employees at 
any one time. 

¢ Numerical exemption applies only in case of nonhazardous employments. However the 14 er 
hazardous industries are so comprehensive that the numerical exemption seldom applies. 

7 Numerical exemption does not apply in — in mines and in building construction. 

§ Numerical exemption applies only in case of nonhazardous employments. 
* Sawmills and logging operators with less than 15 employees are excluded. 





















Hazardous employments——In 9 States‘ the compensation laws 
apply only to hazardous employments, but in all of these, except 
Oklahoma and Wyoming, employers and employees in other occupa- 
tions are permitted to come under the act. The laws of Kansas, 
Louisiana, and New Mexico are elective, while those of the other 
States are compulsory. In Illinois and New York the workmen’s 
compensation acts are compulsory as to hazardous industries and 
elective as to other employments. In New York, however, the lists 
of hazardous industries are so comprehensive that practically all 
employments are compulsorily covered. The New Hampshire act 
applies only to employers having a specified number of employees, 
but in hazardous industries the numerical exemptions do not apply. 
In Missouri the commission may require coverage of hazardous 
industries without regard to the numerical exemption. In most of 
these States the industries covered are enumerated, but the list is not 
complete in several States and in some a blanket clause is used, while 
in others additions have been made by administrative agencies and 
the courts. 

Public employments.—Employees of the State and its subdivisions 
and of municipalities are included in 31 States. In several of the 
States compensation for public employees is compulsory, althoug!i it 
is elective as to private employments. In the following jurisdictions 
practically all public employees are covered: 











‘ Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Washington, and W yong. 
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Arizona (if receiving not 
over $2,400) 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Hawaii (if receiving not 
over $2,400) 

Idaho 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Virginia 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
United States: 


Federal 


Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana North Dakota 
lowa Ohio 


employees 5 


Public employees are partially included in the laws of 15 additional 
States: 


New Mexico Rhode Island 
New York Texas 
Oklahoma Vermont 
Oregon Washington 
Philippines Wyoming 


Delaware 
Georgia 

Kansas 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


In four States (Alaska, Arkansas, Missouri, and New Hampshire) 
public employees are excluded, although in Missouri the law author- 
izes an affirmative acceptance of its provisions by the State, county, 
etc., and in New Hampshire, the governor and council, upon petition 
and hearing, may award compensation to State employees. In 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Tennessee public employees may be covered 
by voluntary action. 


Employments Excluded Specifically 


Agriculture and domestic service.—Agricultural employees are ex- 
cluded, either expressly or impliedly, from the operation of all work- 
men’s compensation laws except in California (but agricultural em- 
ployment is included in this State only when the employer’s pay roll 
has exceeded $500 in the preceding year), Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Puerto Rico, and Vermont. Domestic servants 
are also excluded in all States except Connecticut and New Jersey. 
In California, however, domestic servants working over 52 hours a 
week are covered, and in New York in cities of over 2,000,000 popula- 
tion private or domestic chauffeurs are subject to the act. In most 
States employers in these occupations may elect to come within the 
coverage of the compensation law, although in some States it appears 
that their exclusion is intended to be absolute. Employees engaged 
in threshing grain, etc., are specifically covered in Kentucky and 
Minnesota (commercial threshermen and balers). In South Dakota 





' This act also covers employees of the District of Columbia, 
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the operation of certain farm machinery for profit is covered, anc {}y, 
Arizona and Philippine acts cover employees engaged in the opers {ioy 
of mechanical implements in agriculture. 

Other exclusions.—Employees whose employment is casual and jo; 
in the usual course of the employer’s trade or business are geneys||y 
excluded. Ina few States employees receiving more than a designate 
wage are also excluded, and in some States clerical and certain of },oy 
occupations not considered to be hazardous are not included.  ()ies- 
tions involving the coverage of loaned employees, casual employ os. 
and independent contractors have caused much dispute and have }).oy 
settled in various ways by court decision. The common-law ri|es 
determining the master-servant relation or the question of agency |haye 
been followed in most instances. 
















Occupational Diseases 







As originally enacted, none of the workmen’s compensation sts 
provided for the payment of benefits for disability resulting from ay 
occupational disease. It is now generally realized, however, that it is 
just as important for workmen to be protected from occupational! 
diseases as from accidental injuries. 

There are three usual methods of covering disability resulting from 
occupational diseases. Some of the States compensating for occi- 
pational diseases list the specific diseases which are compensa))le, 
while in other States the law provides compensation for any dis- 
ability resulting from an occupational disease. In a few States, thi 
workmen’s compensation act uses the word “injury” instead of the 
word “accident” and the courts in some cases have construed this to 
mean that any injury resulting from an occupational disease is com- 
pensable. In Missouri occupational diseases are compensable whic 
both employer and employee elect to be covered, and in Oklahoma 
the State insurance fund is authorized to insure employers against 
liability for occupational diseases. 

The following 30 States provide for compensation for all occupa- 
tional diseases or for certain specified ones: 








Arkansas Massachusetts Philippines. 

California Michigan Puerto Rico 
Connecticut Minnesota Rhode Island 
Delaware Missouri Washington 

District of Columbia Nebraska West Virginia 

Hawaii New Jersey Wisconsin 

Idaho New York United States: 

Illinois North Carolina Civil Employees’ Ac‘ 
Indiana North Dakota Longshoremen’s Ac| 
Kentucky Ohio 


Maryland Pennsylvania 
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Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


Election 


There are 32 States which have elective workmen’s compensation 
laws. In the following 23 States election is presumed in the absence of 
positive rejection, this presumption affecting both the employer and 
employee: 

Alabama Iowa Oregon 

Alaska Kansas Pennsylvania 
Colorado Louisiana South Carolina 
Connecticut Missouri South Dakota 
Delaware Nebraska Tennessee 
Florida New Jersey Vermont 
Georgia New Mexico Virginia 
Indiana North Carolina 

In the other elective States the employer must take positive action, 
but, if he acts, the employee’s acceptance is presumed, except in 
Kentucky, where he must sign an acceptance. The acceptances are 
filed with designated State authorities in 6 States (Kentucky, Maine, 
Michigan, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island), while the act 
of securing insurance signifies election in Massachusetts, Texas, and 
West Virginia. In Arizona the law is compulsory as to the employer, 
but the employee may elect not to be covered. 


Extraterritorial Effect of the Law 


In about two-thirds of the States the workmen’s compensation 
laws are applicable to accidents happening outside of the State. 
Generally, the law specifies that the contract of hire shall have been 
made within the State and either that the employee is a resident.of the 
State or that the employer’s place of business is within the State. 
In the other States, the law contains no statement as to whether it 
applies to accidents happening outside the State, but the courts of 
some of these States have interpreted the law as being applicable to 
such accidents. 

The different States have various other provisions, presumably 
enacted in an effort to limit the extraterritorial application of the law, 
but Indiana declares that the law applies to an accidental injury 
occurring in another State or in a foreign country; Hawaii provides 
that jurisdiction of the several boards extends to injuries occurring on 
vessels operated by residents of the Territory; and Maryland holds the 
law applicable to miners working in parts of mines extending under- 
ground into another State. In Delaware and Pennsylvania the laws 
are applicable to employees temporarily outside the State for not 
more than 90 days and performing service for an employer whose 
place of business is within the State. The Utah law, after stating 
that the act applies to injuries received outside the State if the work- 
man was hired in the State, also declares that a workman hired outside 


* Notice must be posted in place of business. 
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the State is entitled to compensation under the laws of the State j) 
which he was hired, and is entitled to enforce his rights against, }j. 
employer in the courts of Utah. 


Suits for Damages 


Where both parties have accepted the act, suits for damages are 
generally forbidden, but in New Hampshire (an elective State) afte; 
an injury the employee may choose whether he will proceed under the 
workmen’s compensation act or sue for damages at common law. [ny 
most of the States having an elective act, if the employer has accepted 
the act, an employee who has rejected it may sue, but in this case thp 
employer retains the common-law defenses. 

Upon failure of the employer to secure payment of compensation 
or to provide the insurance required by the act or to pay the pre- 
miums, the employee may bring an action for damages, with the com- 
mon-law defenses removed, in the following States: 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kentucky 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota ® 
Ohio 


Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Maryland 


; United States: Longshore- 
Massachusetts 


men’s Act 

In 9 States, if there is an “intent” on the part of the employer to 
injure, or if the injury is due to his gross negligence or willful mis- 
conduct, the employee may bring suit. These States are as follows: 
Arizona 


Kentucky ° 
Maryland 


New Hampshire ’ Utah 
Oregon Washington 
Texas West Virginia. 


In the following 15 States, no suits are permitted after both the 
employer and the employee have accepted the provisions of the com- 
pensation act: 

Illinois ° 
Kansas 
Georgia Louisiana 


Hawaii Maine 
Idaho Massachusetts 


Alabama 
Alaska 


New Jersey ® 
Pennsylvania 
Philippines 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 





6 An illegally employed minor may elect after injury. 

7 An employee has option after injury to sue at law or to collect compensation under the act. 

§ An illegally employed minor may elect after injury. Suits are permitted for a disease not covered by the 
law (Smith v. International High Speed Steel Co., 120 Atl. 188). 
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Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


Waiting Period 


All of the States except Oregon provide that during a specified 
period of time immediately following the injury, compensation shall 
not be paid. This “waiting” time ranges from a minimum of | day 
to a maximum of 14 days, with the majority of the States requiring a 
7-day waiting period. The period for which no compensation is paid 
has no relation to the requirement that medical and hospital care shall 
be provided, as the employee is entitled to these benefits immediately. 
In most of the States if the disability continues for a certain number 
of weeks, the payment of compensation is retroactive to the date of 
the injury. The number of waiting days required by each State is 
presented in table 3, and the last column shows the number of weeks of 
disability required for the payment of compensation from the date 
of the injury. 

TaB_e 3.—Waiting Time Required by Each State 





No waiting ’ . | . 
time 1 to 6 days 7 days | 10 or 14 days 


Compensation paid for 
waiting period if disability 
f elit ae * lasts specified time — 
Oregon Alaska (1) Arizona | Alabama (14)! Alabama (4 weeks) 
Florida (4) Arkansas | Colorado (10) Arizona (2 weeks) 








Illinois (6) California 2 Iowa (14) 3 Arkansas (4 weeks) 
Maryland (3) Connecticut Connecticut (4 weeks) 
Missouri (3) Delaware Delaware (4 weeks) 
Oklahoma (5) District of Co- District of Columbia (7 





Rhode Island (3) lumbia weeks) 


South Carolina (3) 
Utah (3) 
Washington (3) 
Wisconsin (3) 


United States: 
a Employees 
3) 





Georgia 
Hawaii 5 
Idaho 

Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine ? 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 2 
Minnesota ! 
Montana ° 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio *® 
Pennsylvania !0 
Philippines § 
Puerto Rico "! 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Wyoming * 


United States: 


Longshoremen 








Hawaii (7 weeks) 

Idaho (4 weeks) 4 
Tilinois (30 days) 
Iowa’ 

Kentucky (4 weeks) 
Louisiana (6 weeks) 
Massachusetts (2 weeks) 
Michigan (6 weeks) 
Minnesota (4 weeks) 
Missouri (4 weeks) 
Montana (3 weeks) 
Nebraska (6 weeks) 
Nevada (1 week) 

New Hampshire (1 week) 
New Jersey (7 weeks) 
New York (5 weeks) 
North Carolina (4 weeks) 
North Dakota (1 week) 
Rhode Island (2 weeks) 
South Carolina (2 weeks) 
South Dakota (6 weeks) 
Tennessee (6 weeks) 
Texas (4 weeks) 

Virginia (6 weeks) 

West Virginia (3 weeks) 
Wisconsin (10 days) 
Wyoming (15 days) 


United States: Longshore- 


men (7 weeks) 





! Applies only to temporary total disability cases of less than 28 days’ disability. 


? In case of death, compensation is payable from date of death. 


+ Compensation begins on date of injury in case of permanent partial disability. 


‘If disability period exceeds 4 weeks, waiting period is to be reduced by 4 days, and by 1 additional day 
for each week the total disability exceeds 4 weeks 


‘Total disability, but compensation payable from first day of disability in case of partial disability. 
* Applies only to peers ae rr yo 
‘If compensation extends 
seventh week is increased by two-thirds. 
§ In case he aes A has beneficiary or dependent residing in United States. 


or dependent, waiting period is 2 weeks, 


of injury. 


yond suc 


number of weeks after injury, compensation for fifth 


If there is no such beneficiary 
but if disability continues 6 weeks, compensation payable from date 


* Also, no compensation allowed for the first week of total disability, whenever it may occur. 


'© No compensation to injured ‘‘work-relief em 
of permanent 


— during first 26 weeks of disability, except in cases 
injuries in specific schedule or death. 


, sixth, and 


! Applies to temporary disability only. No compensation is allowed for first 7 days following date on 
which employee presents himself to physician for treatment 
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Second Injuries 


All of the compensation laws except those of Alaska, Loui: ana, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Ver. 
mont, and the United States (civil employees) contain specific provi. 
sions regarding payment of compensation in second-injury cases 

When an employee has sustained an accident causing the loss of , 
member of the body and subsequently loses another in a second sec. 
dent, he may become permanently and totally disabled, thus increasing 
the amount to be paid in the form of workmen’s compensation. ‘J’, 
States have enacted certain second-injury provisions to cope with: this 
situation. About half of the State laws provide that compens: tion 
shall be apportioned according to the disability resulting from the 
injury, the last employer paying only that amount which is attri}yut- 
able to the second injury, while other States provide that in determin- 
ing compensation for the second injury the decreased earning power 
(because of the first injury) shall be used as a basis in rendering: the 
award. 

“Second-injury funds’ have been established in a number of States 
(Arkansas, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Utah, Wisconsin, and the United States (Longshore- 
men’s Act)). These funds were created so that when a second 
accident occurs the employer will have to pay only for the second 
injury, yet the employee is compensated for the disability resulting 
from the combined injuries, the remainder of the award being paid 
from the second-injury fund. 

The method of raising revenue to sustain the second-injury fund 
differs in the several States. One method which appears popular and 
satisfactory is to place in the fund the amounts awarded in fatal cases 
in which it has been determined that there are no surviving dependents 
entitled to compensation under the law. 


Scale of Compensation 


The amounts actually payable under the various compensation acts 
are determined by three factors: The rate, usually a percentage of the 
wages; the term or period of payment; and in most States a [fixed 
maximum or weekly total payment. The amount and method of 
payment also differ according to the type of the injury. The acts 
prescribe certain payments in case of death and in case of permanent 
total disability, and also have specific provisions covering permanent 
partial disability and temporary total diasbility.® 





* For a discussion of the effect, upon the amount actually paid, of the method of determining the wae 
base of compensation, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1938 (p. 463). 
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Percent of wages.—Alaska,” Oregon,’® Washington, and Wyoming are 
the only States which do not base the amount of compensation on the 
wage received by the injured worker. A few States provide fixed 
jump sums or pensions for certain injuries, but apply the percentage 
system to all others. In other States, there are varying percentages 
for different types of injuries and in some the percentage varies with 
the conjugal condition and the number of children, but in most cases 
the prescribed percentage remains uniform for all injuries. 

Maximum term and amount.—In the great majority of the laws, dif- 
ferent maximum terms or amounts are established. It is obvious that 
the reduction of a workman’s income by one-half or even one-third 
leaves a large portion of his loss uncompensated. The burden on the 
employer is restricted further (and transferred necessarily to the 
injured employee and his family), since the term of payment is fixed in 
F most States not by the period of disability but by an arbitrary maxi- 
mum; death benefits likewise rarely continue for the period of probable 
need, as Only about 8 or 10 States provide for payment of benefits 
during widowhood or during the minority of children. 

Table 4 shows for the various States the percent of wages paid, the 
maximum number of weeks during which benefits are paid, and the 
limitation of payments as to weekly and total amounts. This infor- 
mation is given in tabular form for injuries causing death, permanent 
total disability, permanent partial disability, and temporary total 
disability. In the case of permanent partial disability, in many States 
compensation is based on a percentage of the wage loss instead of a 
percentage of average weekly wages. 

The limitations are in many cases more restrictive for temporary 
total disability than for permanent total disability, though where the 
latter is compensated for life, the former is as a rule compensated 
during the period of disability. In a few cases the rates for temporary 
disability are higher than for permanent disability. 

Death benefits.—It will be noted that the methods provided for 
determining compensation for death vary considerably and do not in 
all cases depend upon the fact that the deceased was an actual financial 
benefit to his dependents. Most of the States have not been very 
liberal in prescribing the amount of compensation to be paid to 
dependents, although several of the laws have been amended in recent 
years to increase the amount. In Arizona, Nevada, New York, 
Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, and the United States (Civil 
Employees’ Act), the law provides for the payment of benefits to a 
widow for life or until remarriage, and in the case of children until a 
specified age is reached. The majority of the other States have a 
similar provision but limit the total amount payable. In Utah the 
industrial cornmission is given authority to pay benefits indefinitely 
in meritorious cases. Oklahoma pays no death benefits. 


” Except for temporary disability. 
211338—40——-4 
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In a few States, the death benefits are limited to monthly payments 
for a specified period, while others set a total maximum ranging {rom 
$3,000 to $15,000. The remarriage of the widow usually termi: ates 
the benefits in about half of the States, although in a few jurisdictiins » 
lump sum is payable upon remarriage. The experience of some State 
commissions, as shown in their reports, indicates that a life beneit to 
the widow with additional amounts for each child under the age of | 
is the best system to adopt in rendering assistance to the dependents 
following the death of a workman from an industrial acciden: 
disease. 

Funeral benefits are provided in all States except Oklahoma, which 
does not compensate for death. In some States such benefits are 
given only when there are no beneficiaries. 

Disability benefits —Compensation is paid in four designated classes 
of disability—permanent total, permanent partial, temporary total, 
and temporary partial. The term “disability” has been defined in 
varying ways by the courts in interpreting State compensation laws. 
Some hold that it means inability to earn wages, or full wages, at the 
work in which the employee was working at the time of the injury, 
while other courts have held that it means the inability to perform any 
kind of work which might be obtained. A few courts have interpreted 
the term to mean inability to obtain work. 

It will be observed that there is an apparent tendency to recognize 
the greater economic loss in case of permanent total disability than in 
case of death. Although death benefits continue for life or until the 
remarriage of the widow in only 7 States, life benefits are paid fo 
permanent total disability in 17 jurisdictions." 


or 


TaBLe 4.—Minimum and Maximum Benefits Under Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
by Extent of Disability and by State, January 1, 1940 


DEATH 





Limit of payments 





Maximum period Per week 





Minimum 





300 weeks $5 (or actual wage, if dene adi 


“Widowhood, or ‘specified ‘minority 
age of children 


do $ 
285 weeks; thereafter, to children till Weekly wage deemed not 
specified age. under $10. 


1 Total maximum payments computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics, where not stipulated by law 

1 In case of uncomplicated silicosis or asbestosis, maximum is $500 if death or disablement occurs 11 first 
— becomes effective and maximum increases $50 each month until limits nee for accidents aré 
reache 

















11 Arizona, California (for 70 to 100 percent total disability), Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts’ 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconso0’ 
and United States (civil employees). 
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Taste 4.—Minimum and Maximum Benefits Under Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
by Extent of Disability and by State, January 1, 1940—Continued 
DEATH—Continued 





Fis..s<« 


(a 


Idaho 


Ky 

La 
Maine 
Md 
Mass 


Mich 
Minn 


Mo 

Mont 
Nebr. 
Nev.. 


Hawaii ...-- 


Percent 
of 
wages 


Maximnium period 


Limit of payments 


Per week 


Minimum 


Maxi- 


| mum 





6624 
6634 


25-60 


15-50 
55 





Widowhood or specified minority 
age of children. 


ESS : 

312 weeks; thereafter to children to 
age 16 (for 104 weeks more, if un- 
married and incapable). 

400 weeks (in case of incapacitated, 
unmarried child, 400 weeks more 
after reaching 18 years). 

tienes Fe 

300 weeks______. 


a 


335 weeks_....____- 

300 weeks 

416 weeks____. plblcaai : 

400 weeks; thereafter to children till 
specified age; other dependents, 
6634 percent—maximum period, | 
500 weeks. 

300 weeks _— haiti 

300 weeks; thereafter, if dependent 
wife and children to total of $7,500. 

69244 weeks__........- ~ 

409 weeks____- ae ae) x 

a : 

Widowhood, or specified minority 
age of children. 











300 weeks; thereafter to children till 
specified age. 

a 

Widowhood, or specified minority 
age of children unless blind or 
crippled. 

ae 

Widowhood, or specified minority 
age of children. 

Period between death and 8 years 
after date of injury. 








_.| Widowhood, or specified minority 


age of children. 


15-6634) 300 weeks; thereafter, reduced pay- 


ments to children to age 16 
208 weeks ‘ wncbbiainnid 


lll aaa ibe 
Period between death and 6 years 
after date of injury. 


$8 


Weekly wage deemed not 
under $12. 
$6 (or actual wage, if less) _. 


Weekly ‘wage deemed not 
under $5. 


$6 (or actual wage, if less) 
$7.50 


$8.80 (or actual wage, if 
less). 





than $2,000. 

1 = 
$3 (or actual wage, if less) 
$6 = Sie apa 

$8 (or actual wage, if less) 


$7 wire. wales 
$8 (or actual wage, if less) 


$6 (or actual wage, if less) 





$10 (or actual wage, if less) 


Pic dcenssiedtdedie 


Weekly wage deemed not 
under $15. 

Weekly wage deemed not 
under 4 nor over 30 





Total minimum not under 
$2,000. 
Weekly wage deemed not 








es 5 ee Bh me 


under $5. 
| 


$25. 00| 





- 


15. 
18. 
12. 
20. 
18. 
18. 
10. 


00! 
"7 


16. 
25. 
16, 00! 
20. 00! 
516.00 
| 


13. 46 


16. 00! 


Total 
max}l- 
mum 


$7, 500 


15, 000 


2, 000 
8, 000 
6, 000 
3, 000 
5, 000 
7, 200 
7, 500 


3, 500 
5, 000 


’ For injuries occurring after July 1, 1939, the installment rate, but not the aggregate amount, shall be in- 


creased 10 


reent. 


‘ For widow, plus $2 for each child under 18. 
, 150 times average weekly earnings. 
, Ne month, for widow, plus $8 for each dependent child. 


' Fesos. 


_* Plus 10 percent for each. dependent child (not to exceed 5) under 18 years. Benefits may be extended 
indefinitely in meritorious cases. 
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Taste 4.—Minimum and Maximum Benefits Under Workmen’s Compensation [ q,, 
by Extent of Disability and by State, January 1, 1940—Continued 


DEATH—Continued 





Limit of payments 





Percent 
of Maximum period Per week 
wages | : 





Maxi 
mun 


Minimum 








Widowhood, or specified minority 
age of children. 
, oes oe. 3. + a eee eae | 12:30. ( 
etic aan : 
$180 per year to 1 child 


. 15. 

| 13 50. 0 

aes | 

Civil em-j| 10-6624) Widowhood, or specified minority | Monthly pay deemed not 
ployees. age of children. under $87.59. 

Longshore-| 15-6624)____.d ‘ Weekly wage deemed not 
men. under $12. 











PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY 





241 weeks; thereafter 40 percent of 
wages for life. 

| i ea —— sail 
SI 2 sen cacrieissabicedelitein taken bate — 
475 weeks_____ a : 
Whole od of disability $8 (or actual wage, if less) - 
$6 (or actual wage, if less) _. 
(or actual wage, if less) _. 


400 weeks; thereafter $6 weekly ($8, 
if dependent children). 

417 weeks 7.50 ($11 if 1 child under 
16, $12 if 2, $13 if 3, and 
$14 if 4 or more). 

$8.80 (or actual wage, if 
less). 

a (or actual wage, if less) _- 


$8 (or actual wage, if less) _- 

$9 (or actual wage, if less; 
but not under $7 for nor- 
mal weekly hours of 15 





| . 

aebigiiia | ™\ 

....| $8 (or actual wage, ifless)..| 20. 0 

300 weeks; thereafter 25 percent of | $6 (or actual wage, if less) _- 20. Of 
wages for life. 
50-6634 k 21. Of 


? In case of uncomplicated silicosis or asbestosis, maximum is $500 if death or disablement occurs in fr 
meee ont becomes effective and maximum increases $59 each month until limits provided for accidc:' 
reached. 

* Per month for widow with 2 children, plus $5 for each additional child under 16 years. 

10 Amounts are increased or decreased up to 15 percent for employers or employees violating safe! 
lations; triple compensation for minors illegally employed. 

11 Compensation equals 4 times average annual wage, payable in installments of 50 percent of av 
weekly rate, but total for death, plus disability compensation, may not exceed 70 percent of weekly wace! 
from 280 to 1,000 weeks, depending on age. Additional compensation allowed to dependent spous: Ww! 
dependent children, according to age. 

12 Per month, to widow, plus $5 for each child under 16 years. 

13 Per month, for widow or invalid widower (total $3,500), plus $180 per year per child (total 35,0 

14 $5 (or actual wage, if less) after 400 weeks. 

8 Plus additional allowance for constant attendant if necessary. 

16 Additional compensation at same rate for maximum of 104 weeks for serious and permane: 
figurement of face, neck, head or hands, but combined compensation not to exceed 520 weeks. 

17 In addition to compensation, employee undergoing vocational rehabilitation is paid cost of mainte 
nance, maximum $10 weekly. 

'® Award is increased 5 percent for each dependent child. 

19 In case of injuries occurring after July 1, 1939, compensation 1s increased 10 percent. 

® Benefits are — until ar:ount equals death benefit. Thereafter annual life pension of 8 percent 0" 
12 percent of total previous payments. 

#1 Thereafter 50 percent of wages during disability. 
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taste 4.—Minimum and Maximum Benefits Under Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
by Extent of Disability and by State, January 1, 1940—Continued 


PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY—Continued 





Limit of payments 





Maximum period Per week 





Minimum 











6634| 300 weeks; thereafter, for life 45 per- | $6 (or actual wage, if less) 
cent of wages (but not under $4.50 
(or actual wage, if less) and not 
over $19). 
60 | Life 
50 ee lig RE apse ha GR GR a eels 
6634| 400 weeks; thereafter at reduced rate | $10 (or actual wage, if less) 
(in proportion to earning capac- 
ity) if submitting to rehabilitation. 
69 - 
60 atic 7 ies 
6624 _......---| $$ (er actual wage, if less) 
Li _| $8 cor actual wage, if less) _- 


— re e 
6434) Life__.___- : - sprmcscsnbites-capupeaiag 





Whole — of disability ___. 
500 weeks 


SIs <i. <n ini grareotain : 
SS 


$7.50 for actual wage, if 


a 
Whole period of disability ___- 
Vt... 


ee 500 week 
Wash Whole 
W. Va... 7 $8 . 
Wis... __. d an hres! a te SE 
ee. a oa ‘ $50 per month; additional 
benefit for disfigurement. 





U.8.: 
Civil em- - $13.46 (or actual wage, if 
ployees. less). : 
Longshore-| eS _..-.--..-----.------| $8 (or actual wage, if less) _- 
men. 

















PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITY 


(Maximum period for specific injuries is given, followed by maximum period for disabilities not listed 
in schedule of specific injuries (here referred to as ‘‘nonlisted disabilities’’)] 





$5 (or actual wage, if less) 
listed disability. 

200 weeks; 450 weeks for nonlisted 
disability. 

240 weeks. : 

208 weeks...___- 











Amounts are increased or decreased up to 15 percent for employers or employees violating safety regu- 
lations; triple compensation for minors illegally employed. 

‘$5 (or actual wage, if less) after 400 weeks. 

'S Plus additional allowance for constant attendant if necessary. > 

In addition to compensation, employee undergoing vocational rehabilitation is paid cost of mainte- 
hance, maximum $10 weekly. 

® Plus $8 monthly for each dependent child. a ‘ 
_™ Compensation for 260 weeks, then 45 percent of average weckly wages for life. In addition, award is- 
‘ncreased 5 percent for each dependent child (not to exceed 5) under 18 years. 
_ Per month if wife and 2 children, plus $5 for each additional child, plus $25 for constant attendant 

necessary. 

*In addition employee receiving rehabilitation instruction is paid cost of maintenance, maximum $10 
weekly, for maximum of 20 weeks. 

* Per month, plus $180 per year for each child. 

” Additional benefit for disfigurement. — . 
P *In addition to compensation for temporary total disability. There is an additional amount for dis- 
gurement, 

* Plus life pension of from 10 to 40 percent for over 70 percent disability. _ : , 

In addition to compensation for temporary total disability. For nonlisted permanent partial dis- 
ability maximum is $3,640. There is an additional amount for disfigurement. 
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TaBLe 4.—Minimum and Maximum Benefits Under Workmen’s Compensati:, 
by Extent of Disability and by State, January 1, 1940—Continued 


PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITY—Continued 





| | Limit of payments 





| Percent | 
| > 
Maximum period Per week 





; 
Minimum Max 
mun 








225 weeks; 520 weeks for nonlisted 
disability. 

194 weeks; 285 weeks for nonlisted | $5 (or actual wage, if less) _- 
disability. . 

288 weeks; during disability, for non- | $8 (or actual wage, if less) _- 
listed disability. 

200 weeks; 350 weeks for nonlisted | $6 (or actual wage, if less) _- 
disability. 

200 weeks; 300 weeks for nonlisted | $4 (or actual wage, if less) __ 
disability. 

Hawaii-___--.- 312 weeks. 

Idaho aides 238 weeks. ee pe re 

j 225 weeks; 417 weeks for nonl'sted | $7.50 ($11 if 1 child under 

disability. 16, $12 if 2, $13 if 3, and 

$14 if 4 or more). 

250 weeks; 500 weeks for nonlisted | $8.80 (or actual wage, if 
disability. less). 

225 weeks... , _...| $6 (or actual wage, ifless) _- 

210 weeks; 415 weeks for nonlisted 
disability. 

200 weeks; 335 weeks for nonlisted 
disability. 

400 weeks__._____- 

150 weeks; 300 weeks for 
disability. 





disability. 

450 weeks (including 25 weeks each 
for healing and rehabilitation). 

232 weeks; 400 weeks for nonlisted 
disability. 

200 weeks; 500 weeks for nonlisted 
disability. 

225 weeks; 300 weeks for nonlisted | $6 (or actual wage, ifless) _- 
disability. 

ee 55 5 

300 weeks_-__- ve See oon 

230 weeks; cumulative for 2 or more 
specified injuries, to maximum of 
500 weeks. 

Ti A SMS! me 

312 weeks; during disability, for non- | $8 (or actual wage, if less) - - 
listed disability. 

200 weeks; 300 weeks for nonlisted 
disability. 

234 weeks; 450 weeks for nonlisted 
disability. 

215 weeks. _- ‘ a 

250 weeks; 300 weeks for nonlisted 
disability. 

208 weeks for married workman. ___- 

215 weeks; 300 weeks for nonlisted 
ae. . 

208 weeks in addition to ampee. 
tion for temporary total disability; 
benefit for certain disggurement. 


$10 (or actual wage, if less) - 

















16 Additional compensation at same rate for maximum of 104 weeks for serious and permanent (is! 


ment of face, neck, head, or hands, but combined compensation not to exceed 520 weeks. 


4. OU 


F Aly 


10,00 


11In addition to compensation, employee undergoing vocational rehabilitation is paid cost of main! 


nance, maximum $10 weekly. 
19 In case of injuries occurring after July 1, 1939, compensation is increased 10 percent. 
27 Additiona] benefit for disfigurement. 


% In addition to compensation for temporary total disability. There is an additional benefit ! 


figurement. 

31 In addition to compensation for temporary total disability. 

32 In addition to ay lee for total disability, for not to exceed 64 weeks. There is an additional! 
(not to exceed death benefit) if disfigured where no specific loss. 

33 In all cases, in addition to all other compensation. For nonlisted disability, 6634 percent of 
wages during disability, maximum $18, total maximum $4,500. 
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Taste 4.—Minimum and Maximum Benefits Under Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
by Extent of Disability and by State, January 1, 1940—Continued 


PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITY—Continued 


| 
Limit of payments 


Maximum period Per week 











| Maxi- 


Minimum | mum 





$10. 00 
150 weeks; 700 weeks for nonlisted 20. 00) 


disability, weekly maximum $13. 
200 weeks; 300 weeks for nonlisted 25. 00 
disability. 
200 weeks; 312 weeks for nonlisted | $7.50 (or actual wage, if less) 15. 00 
disability. 
$5 (or actual wage, if less) 16. 00 
200 weeks; 300 weeks for nonlisted | $7 20. 00 
disability. 
200 weeks; 312 weeks for nonlisted 35 16. 00/28 6, 250 
disability. 
170 weeks; 260 weeks for nonlisted 15. 00/5! 3, 900 
disability. 
200 weeks; 300 weeks.for nonlisted 16. 00\2" 6, 000 
disability, 


=. 
$s 88 & 8 SS 





al 
on 


240 weeks; 340 weeks for nonlisted 
disability. 

500 weeks, plus 70 percent of earnings 27 21. 00|2521,000 
for healing period. Maximum, for 
nonlisted disability, 1,000 weeks. 

$50 per month; additional | %* 70. 00|2 2, 500 
benefit if disfigured. 

U.&.: 

Civil em- Whole period of disability ; - a 

ployees. 

Longshore- 4| 288 weeks; during disability, for non- | $8 (or actual wage, if less)__| 17 25.00 28 7, 500 

men. listed disability. 

















| 








TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITY 





300 weeks 

Whole er of disability 
433 weeks__-__- : 
Sl RE 
Whole ede of disability 
520 wee “ 


$ 
$5 (or actual wage if less) __ 4, 000 
Whole $8 (or actual wage, if less) _- 7, 500 
350 wee $6 (or actual wage, if less) _- , 5, 000 
ONG cl aS $4 (or actual wage, if less) _- .00) 7,000 
312 weeks $5 (or actual wage, if less) _- . 00) 
400 weeks; thereafter $6 weekly ($8, | $6 16. 00 
if dependent children). 
Whole period of disability $7.50 ($11 if 1 child’under 16, | '* 20. 00 
$12 if 2, $13 if 3, and $14 if | 
4 or more). 
“= (or actual wage, if 16. 50) 


ess). | 
$6 (or actual wage, if less).| 15.00) 4,500 
416 weeks $6 ; 18.00) 7, 488 
In case of uncomplicated silicosis or asbestosis, maximum is $500 if death or disablement occurs in first 
= red becomes effective and maximum increases $50 each month until limits provided for accidents 
reached. 
' Amounts are increased or decreased up to 15 percent for employers or employees violating safety regu- 
lations; triple compensation for minors illegally employed. 


" In addition to compensation, employee undergoing vocational rehabilitation is paid cost of maintenance, 
Maximum $10 weekly. 


'* Plus 5 percent for each dependent child. 
In ease of injuries occurring after July 1, 1939, compensation is increased 10 percent. 
* In addition employee receiving rehabilitation instruction is paid cost of maintenance, maximum $10 
Weekly, for maximum of 20 weeks. 
Additional benefit for disfigurement. 


pss. —— to compensation for temporary total disability. There is an additional amount for dis- 


In addition to compensation for temporary total disability. 
: For nonlisted disability, 50 percent of wages. 
Plus 5 percent for each dependent child (not to exceed 5) under 18 years. 


shee _— are 2or more injuries, an employee may receive compensation in excess of maximum given. 
er month. 


” Plus $10 per month for total dependents residing in the United States. 
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Taste 4.—Minimum and Maximum Benefits Under Workmen’s Compensati. 
by Extent of Disability and by State, January 1, 1940—Continued 
TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILIT Y—Continued 


Laus 





Limit of payments 


>» 
Maximum period Per week 


Minimum 


...| $8 (or actual wage, if less) - 

.| $9 or actual wage if less; 
but not under $7 for nor- 
mal weekly hours of 15 | 
or over). 


- Y UO) 


$8 (or actual wage, if less) _. 
$6 (or actual wage, if less) _| 


300 
ee oa 5, 400 
$10 (or actual wage, if less) _| 00! 6. 00 
k eee eeeencesleees do He ee mew ewe ee eeee Y. YOO 
Whole of ..| $8 (or actual wage, if less) 25.00) 5.000 
400 wee ci i 
Whole period of disability $6 (or actual wage, if less) - 
312 weeks. senilidatetalesitiben ca oo ay Seteae wage, & lens). 


fh OOD 


300 weeks....._____- 

Whole period of disability_- 
ess). 

$9 (or actual wage, but not 


under $5). 
4 ——< (or actual wage, if 
ess). 


60 
50 
50 
60 
55 


less). 
4 (or actual wage, if less) 
7 





EZZse 


$7 (or actual wage, if less) 
—ASRRS aA , 
Whole period of disability___ = 
a) : 
Whole period of disability......____. 
a ll a Aig PA _..| $50 per month______ 


ay. 
Civil em- $13.46 (or actual wage, if 
ployees. less). 


ag 


Longshore- $8 (or actual wage, if less) 
men. 














7 Pesos. 

‘@ Amounts are increased or decreased up to 15 percent for employers or employees violating safe: 
lations; triple compensatfon for minors illegally employed. 

In addition to compensation, employee undergoing vocational rehabilitation is paid cost : 
tenance, maximum $10 weekly. 

36 Plus 5 percent for each dependent child (not to exceed 5) under 18 years. 

37 Plus $10 per month for total dependents residing in United States. 

3¢ Same as for permanent total disability; special schedule of monthly payments for first 6 m: 
disability, for married or widowed employee. 

39 Per month; additional benefit for disfigurement. 


Period of Benefits for Permanent Partial Disability 


Awards of compensation for injuries causing permanent partis! 
disability are made by two methods—payment of a percentage o! tlie 
wage loss and payment for fixed periods for specified injuries. ‘I )ics¢ 
two methods exist side by side, as the laws have schedules covering 
certain specified injuries, and those not included therein are compec?- 
sated on a percentage basis. In Alaska, Washington, and Wyouung 





he ] 
ayll 
yher 
f th 
In 
addit 
cove. 
Such 
ing | 
the 
but 
300) 
prov 
in tl 
' 
of t 
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300 
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Y O00 
5, O00 
3, UU 
6, 300 
4, 500 
y rf 200) 
5, 400 
6, 000 
Y, 900 
5, 000 
6, 000 
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Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


he payments are fixed sums, but in all other States the schedule 

payments are weekly amounts based on wages, except in California 

vhere the amount of the benefit depends on the age and occupation 
the employee. 

In some States the scheduled provisions provide for payments in 
,idition to the period of total disability (healing period) or they may 
cover the entire allowance for the injury other than medical aid. 
Such payments are exclusive in 25 States ” and in addition to the heal- 
ing period in 29 jurisdictions."* In Maine the payment prescribed in 
the schedule is in lieu of payments for temporary total disability, 
hut a subsequent partial disability is compensated for not more than 
3\0 weeks from the date of the injury. The New Hampshire law 
provides for additional compensation for the healing period except 
in the ease of loss of hearing. 

Under the Massachusetts law, compensation is paid for the period 
of total disability and also for partial disability after the scheduled 
period; the same is true in Rhode Island, subject to a maximum of 
300 weeks. Schedule payments are normally in lieu of all other 


F payments under the New York act, but if the period of total temporary 


disability is protracted beyond designated periods the schedule period 
is extended correspondingly. In Georgia a uniform period of 10 
weeks is allowed as healing time. The number of weeks provided by 


law during which compensation is payable for a specified injury under 
the compensation laws of the several States is shown in table 5. 


TasLe 5.—Number of Weeks for Which Compensation is Payable for Specified Injuries, 
by States 





Loss or loss of use— 


| 


Ala! 
Ariz. 
Ark.? 
Calif.5 
Colo.? 


Conn.4 
Del.! 


D.C.3.___ 


Fla.! 
Ga? 


Hawaii? 





312 


Index 
_| Hand, Thumb | finge 


| 


150 
3217 
4173 

150 
3180 
4160 

104 

175 

158 

212 

150 

150 

244 








65 


60 
340 
436 

50 

60 

60 

51 

60 

30 

60 





45 
39 
35 
332 
428 
26 
38 
35 
28 
35 
35 
46 


Mid- 


. ‘finger; 


} 
| 30 


30 


30 
324 
420 

i8 

30 

30 

18 

30 

30 

30 





Ring | L ittle| 


finger 




















Great, Other 
toe | 





toe 


Sight 
of an 
eye 


100 








| Hear- 


ing, 
1 ear 


87 





See footnotes at end of table. 


" Alabama, Alaska, California, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michi- 
san, Missouri, Montana, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and United States (civil employees). 

' Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Philippines, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, and United States (Longsboremen’s Act). 
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TaBLe 5.—Number of Weeks for Which Compensation is Payable for Specified In jyrie, 
by States—Continued 





Loss or loss of use of— 





— 
Ring | Little| Le8 Sight | Hear- 


(at of an | ing, 
finger) finger eye | lear |t 





70 40 
70 
60 35 
40 25 
60 30 
§ 60 
50 20 
50 e 25 
50 25 


12 


Mich.!____. f 60 3! 30 
Minn.?___- 60 f 30 


| ae 


Mont.!___- : 60 30 
Nebr.?____- f f 60 30 


| 65 30 


40 20 
65 30 
50 20 
75 30 
60}: 30 
45 2484 
60 $3! 830 
60 on 30 
52 3! 20 
60 3! 30 
40] : 25 


50 : 25 


50 : 26 
60 30 
50 3f 30 
60 30 
8 60 § 30 
60 30 
40 20 
60 3! 30 
80 28 
40 


wn 
o 


49140 
120 
150 
100 
110 
100 

~ 100 | 
100 
100 | 


50 


100 | 
100 | 


49118 


4012 
125 | 


40130 | 


100 
100 
40125 
160 
100 | 
100 | 
125 | 
100 
87 
125 | 


100 | 
49160. 


80 | 
175 ‘ 100 | 
160 
175 : 
200 « 100 
180 | 125 
170 |} 120 100 

175 | 125 : 100 

240 | 140 
| 500 |48275 


shoremen ? | 51 | 18| 17 248 | 173 


aS ASS NS O2 Ds 


BSSSSsss 8 


Bag noo 88 5 


_ 
oon 
a 
-~ 


ssu88 


SrsSsss & 


88a 





w 
oO 






































1 Payments under this schedule are exclusive of or in lieu of all other payments. 

? Payments under this schedule are in addition to payments for temporary total disability during the 
healing period. 

8 For major member. 

4 For minor member. 

4s By enucleation. 

5 Payments under this schedule are exclusive of or in lieu of all other payments. Amounts depend on age 
and occupation ofemployee. Figures given are for unskilled workman 39 years old. 

$ Payments under this schedule are in addition to payments for temporary total disability during healing 
period; 99 percent of specific schedule to be paid employee. Employer must pay 2 percent additional to 
special indemnity fund. 

7 For loss of second toe, 30 weeks; third toe, 20 weeks; fourth toe, 15 weeks; and fifth toe, 10 weeks. 

8 For loss of a metacarpal bone for corresponding thumb, finger, or fingers, 10 weeks is added . 

* Payments cover total disability for period specified. Partial disability based upon wage loss may be 
compensated at end of period given for not over 300 weeks in all. 

10 Payments under this schedule are in addition to all other compensation. , 
11 tw > cree for actual healing period not in excess of specified number of weeks, except in case 0! 
oss of hearing. 
wm In lieu of other payments unless period of temporary total disability exceeds fixed periods for eac!: class o! 


13 Computations based on compensation payable to a married man or a man with dependent child. ay: 
ments are in addition to payments for temporary total disability during healing period. 

4 For additional loss of 1 or more toes other than the great toe, an additional period of 10 weeks. 

15 Tn lieu of all other benefits except medical and hospital. 

1¢ For loss of second toe, 30 weeks. 


In 
empl 
State 
othe! 
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Stat 





Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
Medical Benefits 


In all the States medical aid is required to be furnished to injured 
mmployees, usually in addition to compensation payments. In some 
States additional amounts are allowed for hospital expenses, while in 
others artificial limbs and other appliances are furnished. As indi- 
cated in table 6, 17 States limit neither the amount nor the time during 
which aid shall be rendered; 12 other States limit the amount but 
not the time; 12 States limit the time but not the amount; and in 13 
States there is a restriction on both the amount and the time. 


TABLE 6.—States Limiting the Period and Amount of Medical Benefits 





Neither time nor amount 


Both amount and time 
limited 


No limitation on amount | No limitation on time limited 





Arizona 
California 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
lilinois 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
New York # 
North Dakota 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
Washington 4 
Wisconsin 4 
United States: 
Civil employees 
Longshoremen 


Alaska 
Arkansas 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 

| Michigan 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
North Carolina ? 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Texas 

Virginia 








Florida 
Iowa 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Okio 


Oregon 
Rhode Island 
Utah 

West Virginia 
Wyoming 





Alabama 
Colorado 
Delaware ! 
Georgia ! 
Kansas ! 
Kentucky ! 
Maine ! 
Missouri ! 
Montana 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Vermont 





| Additional services in special cases or in discretion of commission, 
‘Except in case of treatment for silicosis or asbestosis. 


‘In case of disability resulting from inhalation of harmful dust, period of treatment is limited. 


‘Virtually unlimited under administrative practice. 


Medical benefits are without cost to the workmen in the great 
majority of the States, but in Alaska the employer may deduct from 
the employee’s wages $2.50 per month to maintain a medical fund. 
In Arizona and Nevada one-half the cost but not over $1 per month 
may be deducted, while in Washington one-half of the cost may be 


paid by theworkman. ‘Table 7 presents in greater detail the provisions 
regarding medical benefits. 
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TABLE 7.—Maximum Periods and Amounts of Medical Service, by States 


tia: 
Maximum 
amount 


Maximum | 


I | Maximum | M 
period 


State period 


State 





Alabama 
| Uae 
EE Se 
pS EP Ed 
California 


Connecticut 
Delaware 32S. - 
District of Columbia.- 


Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas __ 


Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


1 year_____- 
Bnlimited__ 
60 days *___ 


Unlimited 
4 months ‘ 
Unlimited 
30 days 3___ 
Unlimited. 
Bs SEE 
10 weeks ?__ 
Unlimited. 


| = 


Unlimited__- 
60 days B 
90 days °___- 
Unlimited. 

30 days 3___- 
Unlimited __- 
2 weeks 3____ 
90 days______| 
Unlimited __.| 
90 days 3___- 
6 months____| 








6 months #_ -| 


$200 


Unlimited.? 


Do.’ 

Do. 

Do. 
$500. 


Unlimited. 


$150.3 


Unlimited. 


$250.5 
$500. 


| Unlimited. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
$600. 
$100.3 
$200.3 
$250. 
$100.3 
$500. 


Unlimited. 


Do. 

Do. 
$750. 
$500.6 


Unlimited___| Unlimited. 


Do? 





New Hampshire 


| New Jersey __--- 
| New Mexico 
| New York? 


North Carolina 


| North Dakota..______ 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


| Pennsylvania £ 
| Philippines___-- 


Puerto Rico____- 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina _- 
South Dakota_. 


| ‘Tennessee -- 


Texas... 
Utah 


| Vermont 
| Virginia 


Washington. _. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming. -.-__- 
United States: 


Civil employees. -|_- 
Longshoremen - - _|_- 





30 days____. 


Unlimited 


do 


10 weeks 2 


Unlimited 


a aS 
60 days *__. 


Unlimited 
60 days 


Unlimited.. 
a. 


_do 
10 weeks * 


20 weeks. __ 
30 days !___ 
4 weeks *4_ 


Unlimited 
2 weeks 


60 days !2__. 


(18) 
Unlimited 
— 


_.do- 
do. . 


YY 


4 


n 


$10 


$40 


Ur 


—~ he Se mh 


~ if “Re Sfe a SH 





! Additional service may be given at option of employer. 
2 Employees contribute. 
3 Additional service in special cases or at discretion of commission. 
3a Additional] service may be authorized, not to exceed 91 days. 

4 In case of hernia, if employee requires operation he is entitled to service without limitation o! 
5 In surgical cases maximum may be increased by order of commission to $500. 
6 A special operating fee of $100 allowed in case of hernia. 


7 In case of disability resulting from inhalation of harmful dust, period of treatment is limited | 


but may be extended for an additional 180 days by the Industrial Board. 


* Medical or other treatment for asbestosis, or silicosis shal! be limited to 3 years and a maxim 


$334 per year. 


* Exclusive of hospital treatment. 
10 In case of employee receiving hospital treatment for more than 14 days, the maximum is $25 
1! Also hospital first 30 days, maximum $150. 
12 Extended in unusual cases. Not to exceed 180 days. 


'3 In case of temporary disability, continues not longer than period of compensation, and in case « 


nent disability not beyond the date of award. Employees contribute. 


4 Additional expenditure of not more than $200 for medical service and $300 for hospital treatment 
authorized by court. 


Administration and Settlement of Claims 


There are two general methods of administration of the workmen's 
compensation laws: (1) By an administrative commission or }hoard 
created for the purpose of enforcing the provisions of the law, and (2) 
by the courts. When administration is left to the courts it is usually 
because no other machinery for administration has been created and 
this law, like other laws, is enforced in the various Federal, State, and 
county courts. 

The desirability of an administrative agency charged specilically 
with the supervision of the compensation laws is recognized by a!! bul 
seven States (Alabama, Alaska, Louisiana, New Hampshire, \0\ 
Mexico, Tennessee, and Wyoming). However, in Alabama there 's 
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jimited supervision by the department of industrial relations, and in 
Wyoming the workmen’s compensation fund is under the supervision 
of the State treasurer. In these seven States the agreement between 
the parties may be without supervision or there may be provision for 
approval by the court. Summary procedure is generally directed, but 
a trial jury may be demanded in certain cases. 

It is generally agreed that administration of a workmen’s com- 
pensation act by an administrative agency is more satisfactory than 
administration by the courts. The major difficulties of court adminis- 
tration have been summed up as (1) delay, (2) cost, and (3) the unfit- 
ness of the courts for the settlement of compensation claims. A com- 
plete understanding of industrial conditions is essential in successful 
administration of the laws. The vital factors in successful administra- 
tion are the giving of prompt, honest, and full compensation and im- 
mediate medical aid, as required by the law. To achieve these pur- 
poses an administrative board or commission is almost essential. 

In States where the law is administered by a commission or board, 
appeals to courts are usually limited to questions of law, the de- 
termination of facts being left to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
commission, 


Accident Reporting and Prevention 


The workmen’s compensation acts of only 25 States * require that 
reports be made of all industrial accidents. In 13 States the acts 
require reports of accidents which cause disability of 1 day or more,” 
and Rhode Island requires reports of all accidents causing disability 
for more than 2 days. In North Carolina and South Carolina em- 
ployers must report accidents causing disability for more than 3 days. 
The Maryland law provides that accidents causing disability for more 
than 3 days must be reported, and by recent enactment notice must 
be given promptly after knowledge of disability caused by an occupa- 
tional disease. 





4 Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto 
Rico, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wyoming, and the United States (Civil Employees’ 
and Longshoremen’s Acts). 

‘1 day: California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Idaho, Maine, Philippines, and Vermont. More than 1 day: 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, New York, and Texas. 
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Notice must be given when the disability lasts 1 week in Georgia 
and 'Tennessee,” and in Illinois notice must be given when the injury 
is fatal or the disability is for more than 1 week. In Alabama 
employers must give notice when the disability lasts for more thay 
2 weeks. Under the New Jersey law insured employers are required 
to report all accidents and compensable occupational diseases. 
whereas uninsured employers need report only those causing disa))ility 
for more than 1 week or causing any permanent disability. The 
Minnesota act requires reports of all accidents causing death oy 
serious injury, as well as other accidents causing disability for more 
than 1 day. In Nebraska, New Hampshire, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin, accident reports are submitted in the manner and at the 
time required by administrative authorities. Although there js yo 
provision requiring reports in the Alaska law, a separate act provides 
for the reporting of accidents in coal mines. 

These provisions of the State compensation laws clearly illustrate 
the lack of uniformity on the subject of accident reporting. The 
importance of complete reports showing causes, nature, severity, and 
costs has been too little recognized, even among those charged with 
the administration of the laws, while the employer has been too prone 
to minimize or disregard the occurrence of accidents except as an 
unfortunate incident involving some form of liability. 

Existing deficiencies in the compensation laws in regard to accident 
reporting and prevention are offset to some extent by the fact that 
most industrial States have inspection agencies which are charged 
with the duties of prevention of accidents, chiefly by way of enforcing 
safety statutes, although some agencies also prescribe standards. 
Some attempt has been made in the direction of combining compen- 
sation administration with the enforcement of labor laws generally, 
although the majority of the States distribute the responsibility among 
several agencies. However, in 22 States '* the agency administering 
the compensation law is also given certain additional powers as to 
safety devices, inspection, etc. 


Cost of Compensation 


In almost all of the States, the cost of compensation is borne 
entirely by the employer, although in some of the States having a 
State insurance fund a small part of the cost is shifted to the public. 





16 Or accident requires medical aid. 

17 Or accident results in death. 

18 Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Montana, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, | tab 
Vermont, Washington, and West Virginia. 
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In the following States the employees are permitted to make contribu- 
tions: Oregon, in which deductions of 1 cent per day are made to 
help cover the cost of compensation; Alaska, Arizona, Nevada, and 
Washington, where employees contribute to the medical benefit fund; 
and Colorado, Idaho, Kentucky, Montana, and Oregon, where the 
employees may contribute toward cooperative hospitals, etc. The 
original occupational-disease law of Washington required equal 
contributions by employers and employees, but in 1939 an amend- 
ment was adopted repealing this provision. 


Nonresident Alien Dependents 


None of the workmen’s compensation acts makes any distinction 
between resident aliens and resident citizens, but a large number have 
discriminatory provisions in the laws affecting nonresident alien de- 
pendents. Under the liability system, the rule had become almost 
universal that such dependents should have the same status as resi- 
dents or citizens of the States; but of the 22 State compensation laws 
on the statute books at the close of the year 1913, nearly one-third 
(7) made discriminations unfavorable to such claimants, while in 1916, 
of 35 States, nearly one-half effected discriminations. At the present 
time, of 54 laws analyzed, 39 have provisions more or less discrimina- 
tory. Thus an increasing tendency in the direction of less favorable 
treatment is noted. Such discrimination may be by way of exclusion, 
reduced benefits, permitting commutations to lump sums in reduced 
amounts, restricting possible beneficiaries to persons of a designated 
relationship (a provision that may exist alone or in connection with 
reduced benefits), not extending the presumption of dependency to 
aliens who are nonresidents, or excluding payments to beneficiaries in 
countries with which the United States does not maintain diplomatic 
relations. 

Nonresident aliens are placed on the same footing as residents in 5 
States, while in 10 they are not mentioned. The laws of a number 
of States except residents of Canada from the discriminatory provi- 
sions, or declare such provisions subject to conflicting terms of any 
treaty, or deny all benefits to aliens whose national laws would exclude 
citizens of the United States in like circumstances. Table 8 analyzes 
the provisions regarding nonresident alien dependents. 
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TABLE 8.—States Having Discriminatory Provisions Regarding Nonresident (4); 
Dependents ' 





Exclusion 


Reduced benefits 


Permitting commuta- 
tions to lump sums in 
reduced amounts 


Restricting ; 
beneficiar 





Alabama 
Hawaii 

New Mexico 
Pennsylvania 
Philippines 
South Dakota 
West Virginia 





Alaska 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho ? 
Illinois 
Iowa? 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Michigan 
Montana ? 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Arkansas 

District of Columbia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

New York 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

United States: 
Civil employees 
Longshoremen 








Presumption of depend- 


ency destroy 


Excluding payments to 
dependents in coun- 
tries not maintaining 
diplomatic relations 
with United States 





California 





Washington 





Placed on same footing 
as resident dependents 


Connecticut 3 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Tennessee 
Texas 





Arkansas 
Delaware 
District of Colu 
Florida 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New York 
North Carolina 
Oregon 
South Carolina 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
United States 
Longshoren 


No provisi 


Indiana 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 

New Hampshir: 
New Jersey 
North Dakota 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 





1 The provisions are subject to change by treaties between the United States and foreign countri: 
2If foreign government excludes payment to United States citizens then payments are excluded 


State law. 


3If dependents as defined under the law are nonresidents and there are residents who are dependen! 


fact, compensation may be apportioned between them. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES FOR MOBILIZED MEN? 


Canada 


ALLOWANCES have been provided for the dependents of enlisted 
men in Canada. The schedule of rates has been determined with a 
view to making unnecessary the supplements from voluntary sources 
which led to the establishment of the Patriotic Fund of the World 
War. The grants begin with enlistment, and the families do not 
have to wait for them until the men are in overseas service. An 
inevitable delay has occurred in putting the scheme into operation, 
but the effect of such delay has been offset somewhat by the auto- 
matic payment of allowances to wives and children. The provisions 
with reference to making the grants discretionary with need have 
hindered prompt action and created misunderstanding in connection 
with the claims of dependents. In the interval required to make 
requisite adjustments, voluntary agencies have had to act to relieve 
the suffering and anxiety of the families. The delay incident to the 
investigation of need in each case has resulted in hardship which 
voluntary agencies have acted to alleviate. 

Another problem is involved in the fact that some of the men in 
the service have large families, but the maximum allowance is limited 
to 3 dependents. Since this allowance and the assigned pay amount 
to $79.00 monthly, in addition to the man’s own maintenance and 
$20 pay, it is expected that any cases of actual hardship can be 
handled locally as they arise. 

For all dependents other than a wife and children under 16 years 
of age, the claim for allowance is to be filled out by the man himself, 
and although his assigned pay will begin at once, no claim for an 
allowance for this class of dependents will be paid until after the 
Dependents’ Allowance Board has considered and investigated the 
case. In investigation of claims the Department of Defence will 
make all possible use of the existing agencies and resources of the 
' This article is based on data from Canadian Congress Journal (Ottawa), January 1940; Canadian Wel- 
fare Couneil, Canadian Welfare Summary (Ottawa), October-November 1939; Industrial and Labor 


Information (Geneva), issues of November 27 and December 25, 1939; and International Labor Review 
(Geneva), November 1939. 
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Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, with jefe, 
ence to urban centers, and of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board «/ th, 
Department of Mines and Resources, in regard to rural district: 

On the whole, public policy in the Dominion, according t{\ th. 
Canadian Congress Journal, January 1940, has been to provide «|! the 
basic requirements of the soldiers and their dependents from the public 
exchequer and through Governmental channels and resources. 


Germany 


For the purpose of adapting the amounts of allowances to the Joss 
of family income resulting from the breadwinner’s mobilization, recen; 
amendments have been made to the German scheme established by 
the decrees of July 11 and September 1, 1939.” | 

The new system was created by an order of October 2, 1939, and 
gives the right of option between a grant based upon family responsi- 
bilities and cost of living in the applicant’s place of residence, and a 
variable allowance based on the wages last earned by the person called 
up for service. 

In a large town the basic amount accorded to the wife of a mobilized 
man is 64 marks per month. The general relief rate is only 36 marks: 
the grant for a child under 16 years of age is 19.50 marks, as com- 
pared with 10 marks for public relief, and the supplement for rent is 
30 marks, making a total of 113.50 marks per month. This sum, 
however, may be granted in full only when the net monthly wage of 
the mobilized man was at least 133 marks, the difference of 20 marks, 
or approximately 15 percent, being considered necessary for the 
mobilized man’s own expenses. 

This method of computing family needs and the allowances to 
cover them takes into consideration the applicant’s income from all 
sources, especially from wages. 

If, in the example cited above, the mobilized man’s wife was herself 
earning a monthly wage of 60 marks, one-third of this amount would 
be exempted from consideration in estimating the family’s income. 
If there is a child under 16 years of age in the family, the nonexempted 
portion of the worker’s earnings would be reduced by one-half. 

On the other hand, according to the decree of October 2, 1939, 
persons eligible for an allowance may ask that such grant be based 
on the latest monthly earnings of the mobilized man instead of on 
cost of living and family responsibilities. Under this scheme the 
allowance is 40 marks per month, when the income was from 100 to 110 
marks per month, plus 4 marks for every additional 10 marks of 
income. When the monthly earnings were as high as 260 marks, 





? For previous data on the subject, see Monthly Labor Review, December 1939 (pp. 1364-1365) 
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only 3 marks are granted for every additional 10 marks of income, up 
toa maximum monthly income of from 570 to 580 marks, for which the 
monthly allowance is 197 marks. In cases where the income was 
more than 580 marks per month, the allowance is fixed at 200 marks. 
A rent allowance is also granted, as well as a supplement for one or 
more children under 16 years of age. The children’s supplement must 
be at least 15 marks per month for each child. In estimating these 
allowances, account is also taken of all income of applicants, including 
wages, a part of which, however, is exempt, as in the case of allowances 
based on cost of living and family responsibilities. 


Switzerland 


On October 17, 1939, an order was issued by the Federal Council 
of Switzerland, effective November 15, amending an order of January 
9, 1931, in regard to assistance for the families of soldiers. The new 
order provides for increase in the rate of assistance which was fixed 
by the 1931 order, to a maximum of 30 percent. Municipalities may 
specify the purposes to which the payment shall be applied, such as to 
payment of rent and interest on mortgages, etc. 

The law of 1931, to which the above amendments have been made, 
provides that a family which becomes destitute as a result of the 
breadwinner’s call to military service is entitled to aid, which is not 
to be regarded as poor relief. This aid is granted only to members of 
the mobilized man’s family who were actually supported by him 
previous to his military service and who are in need because of that 
service, 

CONDITIONS OF AWARD AND ALLOWANCE RATES 


In deciding upon the amount of aid to be granted, consideration is 
given to the capital and income of all persons in the household of the 
mobilized man during his service period. The earnings of his wife, 
however, are not taken into account unless they are above 3 francs per 
day; any earnings above this sum are counted in full when there are 
no children in the family, but only 50 percent of such excess earnings 
when there are children in the household. All of the earnings of any 
other family members in the household are taken into account, as are 
also sickness benefits, and public or private insurance benefits other 
than those intended to include the cost of accident or illness. 

In deciding upon the allowance rate, only 50 percent of any fraction 
of the wage voluntarily paid by the employer to the mobilized man 
during his military service is considered. 

Among the circumstances under which no allowance is payable are 
the following: (1) When the mobilized man is in receipt of unem- 
ployment benefit from a military insurance fund; (2) when the mobi- 
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lized man is paid his full wage during his service period; (3) whe» the 
combined income of the mobilized man and his family provides 
sufficiently for the support of the family during his service period 
so that State aid is not justifiable (the income limits are set by the 
Military Department); and (4) when the mobilized man was ex ning 
nothing previous to his period of military service (but if, prior to his 
being called up the mobilized man was unemployed and rec iving 
unemployment benefit from the public authorities or from an unem- 
ployment fund subsidized by such authorities, the amount of that 
benefit is counted as his daily earnings). In the same way when 
an unemployed man is called up for service, aid may be granted to 
his family provided definite proof is available that he would have 
been able to get a job had he not been called. 

Allowances are payab!e only during the actual service period. 
The following table shows the daily amounts per dependent, payable 
before the amendment of November 15, 1939. These amounts were. 
by that amendment, increased by varying proportions, up to a 
maximum of 30 percent. 


Allowances for Families of Mobilized Men in Switzerland 





Class of dependents — 





Francs 
2. 


Adults and children earning on their own account 
Children: 
Over 15 years 1. 
eet a EE A SOT as ss al. j L 
Under 10 years 


- 














In principle, the aid granted is not to be above the amount which 
the man paid to his family before he was mobilized. 

The daily allowance to the family of a married man may not be 
greater than his average earnings per day after deducting the pre- 
sumed daily cost of his own maintenance—2 francs. This allow- 
ance for maintenance may be cut to 1 franc if the man’s earnings are 
low and his family large. 

An unmarried man living with his family is generally treated as 4 
married man, but his maintenance cost is fixed at 3 francs per day. 
If his earnings are meager and he is the sole support of a large family, 
that cost may be reduced to 2 francs. 

Three-fourths of the expenditure in connection with the aid to 
families of mobilized men is met by the Swiss Confederation and 
one-fourth by the Cantons. 
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COMPENSATION FOR CANADIAN SEAMEN AND 
FISHERMEN ! 


IN ACCORDANCE with 3 Orders in Council issued under the War 
Measures Act of November 10, 1939, the personnel of ships of Cana- 
dian registry, on license, and Dominion salt-water fishermen who die 
or who are disabled as a consequence of “enemy warlike action or 
counter action against the same” are covered by regulations providing 
for ‘‘(1) payment of pensions; (2) free medical, surgical, or other 
| treatment; (3) compensation for loss or war damage to personal 
effects.” Under the provisions of this order, in the case of death or 
disability of crew members or officers on Dominion ships, pensions 
will be payable only to the wife, widow, or orphan children of the 
deceased or disabled man. 

Pensions and compensations will be paid from the war appropria- 
tion, these payments to be recovered from funds allocated to the 
custodian of enemy property when they are available. 

Pension rates are based upon the classification of the Canadian 
naval forces, the master of a ship engaged in foreign trade being 
eligible for the same rate of pension as a commander in the naval 
forces. Masters of ships in home and inland trade are classified as 
lieutenants, for pension purposes. According to the same order, 
masters of salt-water fishing boats of 60 registered tons or more are 
eligible for the same rate of pension as lieutenants in the Dominion 
Navy, while masters of smaller boats are in the same pension class 
as naval sublieutenants. The pension rates for other members of 
fishing crews are similar to the rates for able seamen in the navy. 

The order relative to free medical treatment states that it shall 
be furnished by the Department of Pensions and National Health. 


OOODOOOD 


WARTIME LABOR REGULATIONS IN FRANCE ? 


CONDITIONS of employment in France, established by collective 
agreements in force September 1, 1939, and by arbitration decisions 
which had been made binding by the same date, were made effective 
for the duration of the war in the trades and districts covered by the 
agreements, by decree-law of October 27, 1939. However, a decree 
issued November 10 provided that such agreements should be effective 
only if they did not conflict with the labor provisions of the decree 
of September 1, 1939,*° and with those of the present decree. 
' Data are from Canadian Labor Gazette, Ottawa, December 1939, pp. 1201-1203. 


* Data are from Journal Officiel, Paris, issues of November 1, 16, 22, and December 2, 1939. 
*See Monthly Labor Review, December 1939, p. 1368. 
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In establishments not working for the national defense, collectiy, 
agreements or arbitral decisions may be revised as a result of gy 
agreement by the interested parties or on the demand of one of them, 
In default of such an agreement a collective agreement may be revised 
if the terms of the contract have been upset by unforeseen circum. 
stances. In such case the demand for a revision is placed in the 
hands of a superior committee of 5 members. If the request {or g 
revision is granted, the committee either draws up the new clauses to 
be substituted for those for which revision is asked or gives the parties 
concerned time to come to an agreement. The working conditions 
fixed by the superior committee or by agreement are not effective until 
accepted by the Minister of Labor. The Minister also has power to 
modify the terms of agreements when they appear incompatible with 
production requirements and the output of the workers, and he may 
establish the wage scales for a trade and a specified district, after 
consultation with the competent economic committees, when it appears 
necessary to avoid the difficulties which the application or the generali- 
zation of certain wage rates might cause. Such changes in the agree- 
ments may be made applicable, in whole or in part, to all the estab- 
lishments in an industry or region. 

If no collective agreement exists in an industry, the Minister may 
follow the same procedure in establishing the working conditions for 
the industry and for a specified locality. 

In establishments working for the national defense, working con- 
ditions, whether or not fixed by collective agreements or arbitral 
decisions, were stabilized as of September 1, 1939. As a result, the 
average wages paid in each enterprise to workers of the same trade 
category, may not (hours of work and output being equal) exceed 
those which the enterprise paid on September 1. These conditions 
may be changed only by the decision of the Minister of Labor and the 
Minister directly concerned, after consultation with the competent 
technical committees, special consideration being given to the methods 
used in determining piece rates and average wages. 

In case the workers of an establishment, whether engaged in national 
defense work or not, are transferred to another locality, wages are to 
be paid in accordance with the rates in the new locality. Removal 
allowances may be paid to the transferred workers, subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Labor as well as the Minister concerned 
when the industry is one having to do with national defense. 

Employers who pay wages above or below the prevailing rate will 
be required to pay a sum equal to three times the difference between 
the wage and the prevailing rate to the National Solidarity [und 
without prejudice to any indemnification due to the worker. Wages 
unduly paid in violation of the law will be excluded from the costs 
of the enterprise taken into account in calculating the deduction 
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allowed in connection with the limitation of profits as well as the 
taxes on excess profits. Overpayment of wages may not be used 
by the employer for his own advantage, especially to secure a revision 
of his contracts. 


Shop Committees 


The law provides that the system of election of workers’ delegates, 
effective under provisions of the decree of November 12, 1938, of the 
Labor Code, and of collective agreements, shall be abolished during 
hostilities, and that in establishments employing at least 100 workers 
the most representative organizations shall designate within 2 months 
one or more delegates in the proportion of 3 delegates and 3 alternates 
for 1,000 workers, and 2 delegates and 2 alternates for each additional 
1,000 wage earners. Delegates may be workers of either sex, and 
must be of French nationality, over 25 years of age, able to read and 
write; must have worked in the establishment continuously for at 
least 1 year; and must not have been convicted of any dishonorable 
offense or have belonged to any association listed in the decree of 
September 26, 1939. Enterprises employing fewer than 100 workers 
may elect 1 delegate and 1 alternate. Delegates, so elected, will 
inform the labor inspection service of all complaints or observations 
relative to the application of legal or other regulations under the 
; authority of the inspection service. They also will inform the man- 
agement of the establishment of unsatisfied complaints regarding 
working conditions, particularly as regards the regulation of work 
and the health and safety of the workers. The workers also have 
the right to make complaints themselves to the employer or his repre- 
sentative. Workers’ delegates are allowed up to 10 hours per month 
(not to be exceeded except in unusual circumstances) for the per- 
formance of their duties, for which they are paid their regular wages. 


Obligations of Employers 


No employer may employ a worker who is under special assignment — 
in another establishment, unless such worker has an order from the 
military authority changing his assignment, and he may not be re- 
leased without first having obtained cancelation of the assignment 
from the military authority. If, for a serious cause, a worker cannot 
be retained in an establishment, the employer is required to notify the 
military authority immediately through the local police. In case, 
after an inquiry, the special assignment is maintained, the employer 
is required to pay the costs to the State, covering the expense of 
removal and care of the worker during 15 days. Before employing 
a worker an employer must satisfy himself that the worker is'free of all 
requisition or has been put at his disposal by the labor inspector or by 
the ministry concerned. 
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For the duration of the war, employers must give each emp! \ye¢ 
leaving their establishments a card showing that the worker is {roe 
of all requisition. 

Vacations With Pay 


Employers who were not able, before January 1, 1940, to give ‘| 
workers or employees all the vacation due them in 1939, are req 
to pay them, within 3 months, an amount covering the lost leave. 
For mobilized workers and employees the indemnity will be bas: 
the leave granted through collective agreements, custom, or | 
contracts, when it amounts to more than that fixed by law. H 
of establishments may deduct from this sum the amount of sp 
allotments to such employees since their mobilization. 

The wives of mobilized men who have worked 4 months con 
ously in an establishment are entitled to a holiday of 4 workda 
when their husbands are on leave, if the request for leave is made 
the employer at least 48 hours in advance. If they have been em- 
ployed less than 4 months, 1 day will be granted for each month of 
work. 

In industries working for the national defense, the right to leave 
may be suspended by the representative of the ministry concerned, 
when production requirements demand it. 

The decree of November 10 did not apply to mines, railroads, and 
the merchant marine; but a similar decree, adapted to conditions of 
work in mines and quarries, was issued on November 29, 1939. 


PODDDODs 


WARTIME HOUSING AND RENT LAWS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN? 


ALTHOUGH construction has been severely curtailed in Great 
Britain, owing to the war, a number of legislative measures have been 
adopted to ease the housing situation. These include provisions for 
repairing war-damaged buildings, and for restricting the rents to be 
charged for most of the rented dwellings. 


Housing Repairs 


By the terms of the Housing (Emergency Powers) Act, 1939, !ocal 
authorities are empowered to repair war-damaged buildings for the 
purpose of providing housing accommodations. At the same time 
the Minister of Health has acted to prevent local authorities from 
demolishing unfit dwellings, at present, and to discontinue the erection 
of new houses unless they are already in an advanced stage of °on- 
struction. 3 

' Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette, September 1939; and Local Gover: me®' 


Chronicle, London (Chas. Knight & Co., Ltd.) issues of September 23, December 23, and Decem!«r *, 
1939. 
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Repair by the local authorities is restricted to buildings made unfit 
for use by reason of war damage. Such buildings may be repaired if 
they can be made habitable at reasonable expense, if they are needed 
owing to lack of housing units, and if the person having control of the 
building is unable or unwilling to make the necessary repairs. 

The 1939 law amends the housing legislation of 1936. Under the 
combined provisions of these laws, the local authority, with the consent 
of the Minister of Health, is authorized to serve on the person having 
control of the damaged building notice of the intention to repair it. 
At the expiration of the period specified in the notice, the local author- 
ity, after considering representations made by the person in control 
of the building, may enter and execute the repairs. The local author- 
ity may make the repairs specified in the notice and any others agreed 
upon with the owner to be necessary. 

Loans for repairs may be made to local authorities by the Minister 
of Health on such terms as he may fix with the approval of the Treas- 
ury. The borrowing power of local authorities is extended for this 
purpose. 

Rent Restrictions 


Existing legislation establishing rent restrictions was continued and 
amended, under the terms of the Rent and Mortgage Interest Restric- 
tions Act, 1939. The new law became effective on September 2, the 
day before the declaration of war by Great Britain. Rent restrictions 
are to continue until 6 months after the end of the war emergency. 

Houses will continue under rent control even if they become vacant. 
In addition, dwellings that were previously freed from control are 
again made subject to rent restrictions, as are noncouncil houses 
erected since April 1919 which were not previously controlled. Re- 
strictions apply to all houses (except those owned by housing author- 
ities) of which the taxable value in April 1939 (May 1939 in Scotland) 
was not over £100 in the Metropolitan Police District or the City of 
London, £75 elsewhere in England and Wales, and £90 in Scotland. 

Rents may not exceed those charged for the respective dwellings on 
September 2, 1939, plus increases to compensate for subsequent struc- 


tural alterations and improvements or increases in taxes which are paid 
by the landlord. 


POPPOOOR 


MODIFICATION OF BRITISH HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND PENSIONS 


AS A RESULT of the war, certain changes in the different national 
insurance systems! in Great Britain have been found necessary, to. 
protect the rights of insured persons and adapt the systems to the 


' See Monthly Labor Review, December 1939, p. 1376. 
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altered conditions prevailing during the present emergency. An act? to 
amend the laws relating to national health insurance and to wid. Ws’, 

orphans’, and old-age contributory pensions, passed September 3 
1939, protects persons entering upon war occupations who may fing 
themselves outside the United Kingdom, and who, from this fact, 
would not be covered under the National Health Insurance Acts and 
Pension Acts, 1936 to 1939; adjusts the health-insurance benefits and 
contributory pensions to payments which are made in respect of war 
injuries or pensions paid in case of death due to war, so that double 
payments shall not be made from public funds; and secures the payment 
of benefits or pensions to insured persons, although the records 
affecting their title may not be available when the claim arises, 
The law provides, in effect, that on return to civil life all such persons 
will find themselves in the same position as if they had been con- 
tinuously in insurable employment throughout their period of service 
or war occupation. 

The act provides that persons employed outside the United 
Kingdom, Eire, and the Isle of Man, in any war occupation, who 
were insured immediately before such employment under the in- 
surance or pension acts, shall be treated as if they were employed 
within the meaning of those acts. 

Other persons engaged in a war occupation, who on becoming so 
engaged were entitled to a free insurance period or an extended 
insurance period under the health-insurance system, may receive the 
benefit of such periods at the expiration of the employment, if the 
insurance contributions have been paid during the period in which 
they were so engaged. 

Persons insured under the health-insurance system who are rendered 
incapable of work by reason of an injury for which payment may be 
made under the Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939, 
or the Pensions (Navy, Army, Air Force, and Mercantile Marine) 
Act, 1939, or those in receipt of a pension or grant for an injury or 
disease sustained or aggravated by such service, may not receive 
sickness and disablement benefit before the expiration of 26 weeks 
from the Monday next before the date of injury or disease. For any 
subsequent period the rate of sickness benefit will be reduced one- 
half for cases in which a pension is paid for disablement in the highest 
degree or an injury allowance is paid, and no disablement benefit 
will be paid; while for persons receiving a pension for disablement 
in a lesser degree, the rate of any sickness or disablement benefit to 
which they would otherwise be entitled is reduced by the difference 
between the aggregate amount of that benefit and the pension and 





2 Great Britain. 2 and 3 Geo. 6: Ch. 84, National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (1 :er- 
gency Provisions) Act, 1939. London, 1939. Report from Herschel V. Johnson, Counselor, United Sates 
Embassy, London. 
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benefit they would have received if the disablement had been in the 
highest degree. These provisions do not apply as regards sickness 
benefit to persons regularly employed for 26 weeks, whether consecu- 
tive or not, who have paid 26 weekly contributions, nor as regards 
disablement benefit to persons who can prove employment for 104 
weeks, Whether consecutive or not, and payment of 104 weekly con- 
tributions; in both cases, such employment must have provided a 
substantial contribution toward their means of livelihood. 

The provisions in the Insurance Act relating to men of the forces 
and of the reserves are extended to persons employed during the 
emergency in such nursing or other auxiliary service of any of the 
naval, military, or air forces as may be prescribed. Persons so covered 
may not be insured by any other provision of the Insurance Acts. 

In reckoning the extended insurance period allowed to women who 
marry and either had ceased employment before marriage, or at any 
time within 12 months after marriage cease to be employed within 
the meaning of the act, no account will be taken of any period during 
which they are engaged in a war occupation, or in any nursing or 
other auxiliary service of any of the armed forces. 

In order to prevent the payment of double pensions, the law pro- 
vides that in relation to persons to or in respect of whom any depend- 
ent’s war pension is payable for the death of the same person, the 


widow’s pension, additional allowance, or orphan’s pension shall not 
be payable, but if the dependent’s war pension is less than the amount 
which would have been payable under the Pensions Acts, the difference 
will be paid from the regular or special pension accounts. 


Injuries to Civilians 


A system of indemnification for personal injuries to civilians was 
created under the Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act, 
1939, by the Minister of Pensions. The scheme extends to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and was made effective September 3, 
1939. 

The act covers war injuries sustained by civil-defense volunteers 
and gainfully occupied persons, and provides for temporary and pro- 
visional injury allowances, and pensions and allowances for serious 
and prolonged disablement. 

Injury allowances are payable to persons who are incapacitated for 
work for periods of,7 consecutive days, and may not be paid to persons 
already receiving compensation under the various pension, health, 
and unemployment insurance schemes nor those entitled to sick pay 





* Great Britain. Statutory Rules and Orders, 1939. No. 1143: Pension, Personal Injuries (Civilians) . 


_— (under section I of the Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939, 2 and 3_Geo. 6, ch. 82). 
ndon. 
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or other benefits as civil-defense volunteers, nor for injuries sust 
by firemen, policemen, or special constables in carrying out 
duties. However, if the amount of the injury allowance would 
been greater than any of the above payments, an injury alloy 
equal to the difference between the two amounts may be paid. 
The widow of a person who died as a direct result of a quali! ‘ing 
injury, may receive a pension, if she is 40 years of age, or incapable 
of self-support, or has dependent children under the age of 15. 
Pensions are also payable to other classes not covered by the (ore- 
going sections, who sustain qualifying injuries, including children 
under the age of 14 years, young persons between the ages of 14 and 
24 who were in school or college or learning any profession, trade, or 
business immediately before the injury, women incapacitated by the 
injury for performing household duties, and persons in receipt of a 
pension or superannuation allowance which ceases at their death. 
The law provides specifically that persons who are eligible as a 
result of an injury to a pension allowance or grant under any other 
system may not receive an allowance under the Personal Injuries Act, 
The acts apply to Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
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ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD, 
1938-39 ! 


THE 1934 and 1936 amendments to the Railway Labor Act of 1926 
established the National Mediation Board and the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board, as a means of insuring that railway and air- 
way services of the country should not be menaced nor disturbed by 
labor difficulties. The National Mediation Board concerns itself 
with disputes of three general kinds: (1) Disputes among employees 
as to who is their duly designated and authorized representative; 
(2) disputes between carriers and their employees growing out of the 
negotiation of new agreements or the changing of existing agree- 
ments; and (3) the interpretation of mediation agreements in con- 
troversies over the meaning or application of such agreements. 

During 1938-39, the fifth year of the existence of the Board, there 
were no interruptions in the railway service owing to labor difficulties. 
There was a brief strike on one air line after the Board failed to induce 
the employer to arbitrate certain rates of pay and rules. 

During the year, approximately 400 new agreements or revisions 
and transfers of existing agreements were added to the already large 
number negotiated by the railway carriers and their employees. In 
air transportation, 21 new agreements were negotiated, making a 
total of 37 agreements now in effect between air-line carriers and 
their employees. 

During the fiscal year the Board disposed of 235 cases, 86 of which 
dealt with determination of the bargaining agency, 148 were disputes 
requiring mediation, and 1 concerned interpretation of an agreement 
previously secured through mediation. 

Of the 148 mediation cases disposed of, 76 were settled by mediation 
agreements, 3 by agreements to submit the controversies to arbitra- 
tion, and 2 dockets (handled as 1 dispute) were closed on the basis 
of the report rendered by an emergency board appointed by the 
President. In 33 cases, the invocations for mediation were with- 
drawn during mediation proceedings; and in 15 cases, withdrawal 
was made before mediation began. The Board closed its files in 16 


' Data from National Mediation Board, Fifth Annual Report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, 
Washington, 1940. , 
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cases after refusal of its request that the controversies be arbitra: 
in 8 of which arbitration was refused by the carriers, in 1 by 
employees, and in 7 by both parties. Three cases were dismissed 
by the Board. 

The 86 representation cases concerned 152 crafts or classes and 
involved 65,909 employees. Over one-third of all the representa. 
tion cases were disputes between rival national organizations. |} p- 
resentation was determined for a total of 111 crafts or classes, {he 
remaining being dismissed or withdrawn prior to or during investi- 
gations by the Board. 

Of the 111 determinations, 96 were based on results of: elections 
and 15 on a proved authorization. Representation was acquired for 
the first time by 21 crafts or classes, changed in the case of 49, and 
remained unchanged in 41 instances. However, of the total number 
of employees involved, representation was acquired in but 4 percent. 
changed in 23 percent, and remained unchanged in 73 percent. 


Number of Crafts or Classes Certified and Employees Involved in Representation Cases, 
by Types of Results, Year Ended June 30, 1939 





Certifications issued to— 
es No certifica- 
National or- System asso- | 0M Issued 
ganizations ciations 





Local unions 
Results 





Em- Em- Em- Em- 
ploy- “ie ploy- ploy- se ploy- 
ees in- ees in- in- ees in- 
volved classes volved|° volved classes volved 


Grand total, 63 cases 53, 656 77 |15, 444 37, 704 
Elections 96 |52, 793 62 |14, 581 
Proved authorizations .__- 15 863 15 863 


21 | 2,307 18 | 2, 142 
11 | 1,865 8 | 1,700 
Proved authorizations_._- 10 442 10 442 


Representation changed 49 |12, 336 47 |12, 229 
Electi 44 11,915 42 |11, 808 
Proved authorizations__.- 5 421 5 421 

Representation unchanged: 
lections 141 |39, 013 12 | 1,073 















































! Includes 2 crafts or classes in which no representative received a majority of votes cast. 
PPOODODO 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD, 1938-39! 


UNDER the National Labor Relations Act the Board has two main 
functions: (1) To prevent employers engaged in interstate commerce 
from engaging in any of the listed unfair labor practices, and (2) to 





1 Data from National Labor Relations Board, Fourth Annual Report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1939. Washington, 1940, 
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investigate any controversy which has arisen concerning the repre- 
sentation of employees and to certify the name or names of the repre- 
sentatives who have been selected. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, the National Labor 
Relations Board disposed of 6,569 cases involving 1,028,959 workers. 
In about 45 percent of the cases closed, settlements were obtained 
after preliminary investigations by agents of the Board; in about 27 
percent, the parties withdrew their petitions; in 12 percent, the 
regional directors refused to issue complaints after preliminary investi- 
gations revealed that the facts did not warrant the institution of for- 
mal proceedings. In less than 16 percent (1,035) of the cases closed, 
were formal proceedings before the Board necessary. 


Unfair Labor Practice Cases 


Almost two-thirds of the cases closed (4,230) were complaints of 
unfair labor practices. A majority of these included charges of dis- 
crimination for union activity, about one-third including charges that 
the employer refused to bargain with the representatives chosen by 
the workers; others involved charges of domination and interference 
with a labor organization. 

Over 90 percent of the unfair labor practice cases were settled, 
dismissed, or withdrawn before the issuance of a formal complaint by 
the regional director to the Board. The Board rendered decisions in 
235 cases, in 28 of which the complaints were dismissed in their 
entirety. 


Elections 


The Board conducted 746 elections during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1939. The remainder of the 2,339 representation cases were 
dismissed by the Board or withdrawn by the petitioning union, closed 
when the employer voluntarily recognized the union, or settled through 
certification by the Board on the basis of comparison of union mem- 
bership with employers’ pay rolls. 

Almost 65 percent of the elections held were with the consent of all 
parties involved in the question of representation, the remaining 
elections being conducted pursuant to Board order. Nearly 88 per- 
cent of the 207,597 workers eligible to participate in these elections 
actually cast ballots. 

Labor organizations which were affiliated either with the A. F. of L. 
or the C. I. O. won 522 of the 746 elections. Unaffiliated national 
unions won 21 elections and unaffiliated local unions were successful 
in 31 elections. The number of elections lost by all types of labor 


organizations was 172, which included 15 elections that resulted in tie © 
votes, 
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Number of Elections Won and Lost and Participation by Labor Organizations in |: 
Conducted by NLRB, Year Ended June 30, 1939 ' 


| 





Won 
Total appear- 
ances on 
ballot Valid votes 

Elections cast 





Labor organizations 








Unions affiliated with A. F. 

fL 46, 331 
75, 312 
Unaffiliated national unions __ 6, 424 
Unaffiliated local unions 9, 965 
































1 This table includes only those elections which were won by some form of labor organization. 
ODDS 


ELECTIONS BY NEW YORK AND MASSACHUSE')Ts 
LABOR RELATIONS BOARDS 


DURING the legislative sessions of 1937, five States (Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin) enacted labor re- 
lations laws which more or less followed the pattern of the National 


Labor Relations Act.' During the legislative sessions in 1939 two 
of these States (Wisconsin and Pennsylvania) made drastic changes 
in their laws as well as in the personnel of their boards. For months 
preceding the passage of the new acts the old boards were virtually 
inactive, holding few representation elections or hearings on unfair 
labor practices. Because of this inactivity during a large portion of 
the year, data on Wisconsin and Pennsylvania are not included in 
this summary of elections held by State labor relations boards. 
Although the Utah Labor Relations Act underwent no changes, the 
State board reports that it held no elections during the year. Massa- 
chusetts and New York are the only States, therefore, in which 
active labor relations boards were functioning throughout the year 
ending June 30, 1939. 


Massachusetts 


The first election by the Massachusetts Labor Relations Com- 
mission was held in January 1938. During the 18-month period 
ending June 30, 1939, the board held 110 elections. Some type of 
labor organization was successful in gaining a majority of the votes 
in 79 of these elections; in 31 no union was certified. 





1 For au analysis of these laws, together with a summary of the elections held by the five State | ards 
during their first year of operation, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1939. 
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Affiliates of the American Federation of Labor participated in 82 
of the elections, in 55 of which they obtained majorities, and were 
thereupon certified by the Board as the representative agency for 
the appropriate unit of employees. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions unions were participants in 8 elections, 6 of which they won. 
Unaffiliated unions gained a majority in 18 of the 20 elections in which 
they participated. In 3 elections there were two contesting A. F. of L. 
ynions; in 8 elections A. F. of L. unions competed with nonaffiliated 
unions. In the latter, the A. F. of L. unions won twice. 

The greatest number of elections (18) took place among automobile 
salesmen, the second highest (16) being among building-service 
employees. Hotel and restaurant workers were involved in 12 elec- 
tions, as were also taxi and truck drivers. Eight elections were held 
among retail clerks and 6 among theatrical-service employees. The 
| remainder of the workers were in meat and grocery stores, bakeries, 
laundries, etc. 


New York ? 


Certifications for 481 bargaining units were issued by the New 
York State Labor Relations Board during its first 2 years of operation 
from July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1939. These certifications involved 
approximately 67,800 workers. In 70 additional units elections were 
held but no labor organization received a majority of the votes, and a 
certification was, therefore, not made. The total number of repre- 
sentation cases handled by the Board (551) involved about 78,725 
employees. In 292 instances the certifications were based on com- 
parison of employees’ signatures on union membership cards with 
signatures on employer pay rolls, and in 189 cases formal elections 
were held. Almost 87 percent of the employees eligible to vote in 
the elections actually cast ballots. 


EMPLOYER PETITIONS 


The New York act is unique among the labor relations acts in 
that employers are allowed to file petitions in representation disputes. 
The provisions of the act are different, however, as between employee 
and employer petitions. In employee petitions the statute provides 
that when an employee or his representative alleges that a controversy 
exists, the board “‘shall’’ investigate the matter, whereas it merely 
provides that the board ‘“‘may” investigate the matter if an employer 
makes the application. Again, in the employee-petition cases, the 
board may certify accepted representatives at once, after investigation, 
if a labor organization requests investigation of a controversy; but 


— 


New York. Labor Relations Board. Elections and certifications of labor organizations conducted by 


New York State Labor Relations Board, July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1939, by Louis Goldberg. New York 
City, 1939, 


211338—40——6 
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when an employer reports an alleged controversy in a petition th 
board must hold a formal hearing before acting. The act also contains 
the provision that ‘‘no election shall be directed by the board ‘olely 
because of the request of an employer or of employees prompted 
thereto by their employer.” 

Only 85 petitions were filed by employers, of a total of 2,581 repre. 
sentation petitions filed with the board. Of these, 52 were situations 
in which two or more organizations were competing. There were 33 
petitions filed by employers which involved only a single union. The 
board took formal action in only 12 of the employer_petitions, the 
majority being settled informally or withdrawn before formal action 
began. 


INDUSTRIES INVOLVED 


Of the total number of elections and comparison cases combined, 
190 were in service industries such as hotels, restaurants, laundries, 
automobile service, etc., 167 were among service employees in office 
and apartment buildings, 74 in retail trade, 54 in manufacturing, 44 
in transportation, 10 among employees in architects’ offices and private 
hospitals (professional service), 7 in utilities, 3 in insurance, and | 
each among crushed-stone production workers and janitorial employees 
in public schools. Of the 78,725 workers involved in these cases, 47.5 
percent were in the various service industries, 22.9 percent in transpor- 
tation, and 20.1 percent in retail establishments, 

The best results for A. F. of L. unions were attained among workers 
in office and apartment buildings, public schools, hotels, restaurants, 
and small retail establishments. C. I. O. unions were most successful 
in larger bargaining units in laundries, insurance, and retail trade. 
In transportation, the employees were about equally divided in 
choosing between the C. I. O. and nonaffiliated unions. 


SIZE OF COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING UNIT 


Over one-half (288) of the total election and comparison cases 
combined were in bargaining units having fewer than 25 employees. 
Although units of over 1,000 employees were only a small proportion 
(3.1 percent) of the total number of elections and comparisons com- 
bined, they comprised almost one-half (35,364) of the total workers 
involved in all cases. 


RESULTS OF ELECTIONS 


Affiliates of the A. F. of L. won 59.4 percent of 170 elections in 
which they appeared on the ballot, and polled 54.4 percent of the 19,342 
valid votes cast in these elections. C. I. O. unions were successft!! in 
48 percent of 102 elections in which they were participants, an( 
obtained 48.8 percent of the 26,882 valid votes cast in these contests. 
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Nonaffiliated unions succeeded in winning 62.9 percent of 62 appear- 
ances, and received 54.5 percent of the 15,552 valid votes cast in 
these contests. 

Approximately three-fourths (184) of the total elections held were 
unopposed elections. However, the 75 elections involving two or 
more unions represented 52.8 percent of the 44,741 valid votes cast 
in all contests. 

In unopposed elections, workers voted either for or against the 
particular labor organization appearing on the ballot. One-third (25) 
of the rival union contests involved a choice between an A. F. of L. 
or C. I. O. union; in two, a place appeared on the ballot where 
workers could vote for “neither organization.”’ Nonaffiliated unions 
opposed either A. F. of L. or C. I. O. affiliated in 49 elections. In 
four of these a second nonaffiliated union also appeared on the ballot, 
and in one the ballot gave a choice of aC. 1.0 affiliate, a nonaffiliated 
union, or “neither.’’ The remaining election involved a choice between 
two nonaffiliated unions. 


Elections Won and Lost, New York, by Type of Ballot, July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1939 
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' 67 nonaffiliated unions appeared on ballots, but in 5 elections 2 such organizations competed. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF NEW ZEALAND CONCILIA' Ion 
AND ARBITRATION ACT? 


THE Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of New 7, aland 
was amended on July 18, 1939, to insure better enforcement of its 
terms. Additional penalties were imposed on‘ unions, employ ers, 
or workers for participating in stoppages in contravention of the pro. 
visions of the law relating to compulsory arbitration of industria] 
disputes.? 

Prior to adoption of the 1939 amendment, fines could be imposed 
on unions or individvals for taking part in strikes or lock-outs 
Administration was hampered, however, owing to the difficulty of 
collection from large bodies of workers. In submitting the amend- 
ment, the Minister of Labor stated that registered unions accepted 
the principle of compulsory arbitration and could not expect to 
benefit from the law unless they fulfilled their obligation not to 
engage in strikes when bound by the terms of arbitration awards, 

Under the amendment the Minister is empowered to cancel the 
registration of a union or an award or industrial agreement relating 
to it, if he is satisfied that any discontinuance of employmen t hes 
caused or is likely to cause, serious loss or inconvenience. Cancela- 
tions may be general or apply in a limited area. Cancelation of 
registration of a union makes void all awards or agreements applicable 
to the union in the particular locality. Consent of the Minister of 
Labor is required for registration of another union for the industry 
and locality or for extension of the scope of any existing union to 
the area. 

‘Discontinuance of employment” is a cause for penalty when (1 
an employer refuses to engage workers on any work for which he 
usually employs them, (2) workers refuse to accept engagement for 
any work in which they are usually engaged, (3) any method, act, or 
omission occurs in the course of employment that has or is likely to 
to have the effect of interrupting or impeding the work in any industry 

It is particularly significant that, under the terms of the amend- 
ment, workers are also deprived of their rights under the provision of 
law for compulsory union membership, if they fail to respect the 
obligation not to strike while bound by an award of the Arbitration 
Court. In explaining this provision the Minister of Labor stated 
“if the registration of a union is canceled, compulsory unionism 
automatically ceases in that particular case. So long as a union |s 
registered, no one can work in or about the industry concerned without 





! New Zealand, Parliamentary Debates, 1st Sess., 1939, July 18, 1939, and New Zealand Gazette, July ™, 
1939; and International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, issue of December 11, 193° 
? For a description of the arbitration machinery see Monthly Labor Review, November 1939 (p 10) 
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being a member of the union so registered. This bill is tantamount 
to telling the union that, if it wants the protection of the court and of 
he compulsory principles of unionism, it must comply with the 
conditions of the court—nothing more or less.” 

Under the power conferred on the Minister of Labor under this 
gislation, the Minister acted immediately in one case which had 
been referred to in the course of the Parliamentary debate on the 
pill. On July 19, the day following adoption of the amendment, the 
Minister canceled the registration of the Otahuhu Chemical Manure 
Workers’ Industrial Union, as he was satisfied that the discontinuance 
of employment by members of the union had caused or was likely to 
cause serious loss or inconvenience and that the stoppage was brought 
about wholly or partly by the membership. Deregistration was 
scheduled for the date on which the cancelation was published in the 
New Zealand Gazette, that is July 20. Under the terms of the amend- 
ment the award covering employees in this particular union was 
canceled at the same time as that of the union’s registration. 

However, as all strikes and lock-outs were forbidden under the 
terms of an emergency regulation adopted on October 4 and special 
machinery established for handling disputes, the provisions of the 
amended arbitration law are temporarily ineffective.’ 


1 International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), February 12, 1940. 
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ECONOMIC STATUS OF WPA WORKERS DISMISSED 
UNDER 1939 RELIEF ACT 


LESS than 13 percent of the 775,000 WPA workers who were dis. 
missed in July and August 1939, under the 18-month provision of 
the 1939 Relief Act,’ had found employment in private industry by 
November. About half of those so employed were earning less than 
the security wage previously earned by them on WPA work. A 
special survey, made by the WPA,? of more than 138,000 of these 
dismissed workers in 23 large and representative cities disclosed 
these and other facts regarding the effects of the 18-month provision. 

The industrial recovery in the fall of 1939 did not benefit the great 
majority of these dismissed workers. Most employers, it seemed, 
preferred to recall employees who had recently been laid off. More 
than a quarter (28.4 percent) of those separated were on local relief, 
26.7 percent had been reassigned to the WPA, and 32.2 percent had 
neither private nor WPA jobs, and were not on direct relief except 
as they could obtain surplus commodities. 

The proportion having jobs varied in the different cities. One of 
every 6 of these workers in Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit (where 
business was active) had found private employment, less than | in 
14 in Jacksonville, and about 1 in 11 in Boston, Milwaukee, and 


Denver. The employment status of all the separated workers in the 
different cities surveyed in November is shown in the following 
table. 





1 The Relief Act of 1939 provided that all persons, except veterans, who had been empioyed continuously 
for 18 months were to be dropped automatically, but that they would become eligible to reemployment in 
30 days. 

1 Federal Works Agency. Work Projects Administration. Division of Research. Workers Dropped 
from WPA in Accordance With the 18months Prevision in the 1939 Relief Act. Washington, 10. 
Mimeographed. 
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Employment Status in November 1939 of WPA Workers Separated Under 1939 Relief Act 
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! The currently employed include a small yee (0.8 percent) who were members of families receiv- 
r 


ing direct relief. These workers were excluded 
1 The average used is the median. 
} Less than 0.05 per cent. 


om the column “‘ Receiving relief.” 


On the basis of the above data, fewer than 100,000 of the 775,000 
separated workers had private jobs as long as 3 months after their 
separation. Only 6.7 percent of all these separated workers had 
private jobs which paid as much as their former WPA jobs. As the 
normal WPA turn-over to private employment was generally more 
than 100,000 per month, most of the number finding jobs which paid 
as much as their former WPA jobs would undoubtedly have been 
included among those who leave voluntarily to accept jobs in private 
employment. 

The earnings of these workers in the various parts of the country 
reflected the different wage levels. The average weekly wages were 
relatively high in Milwaukee ($20.00), Buffalo ($22.52), Cleveland 
($21.29), and Detroit ($28.93), and lowest in the southern cities, being 
$6.00 in Fort Worth, $7.27 in Nashville, and $8.82 in Birmingham. 
For the 23 cities combined, the average weekly earnings were $17.22. 
More than 20 percent of these workers were earning less than $10 a 
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week. The fact that 10 percent of those currently employ: had 
been working for less than a week indicates that much of the einploy. 
ment was temporary. 

By November more than half of the dismissed workers were again 
dependent on public relief, either being reemployed on WPA Work oy 
receiving local relief. The proportion was highest in sections wher, 
local relief was relatively adequate, being as high as 60 to 70 percen 
in some places and 80 percent in one city. The proportion reemploye 
by the WPA (26.7 percent) after the 30-day lay-off stipulated by th, 
1939 Relief Act would have been larger, except for certification diff. 
culties, the closing of many projects, and the decrease in appropriations. 

The number who in November had neither private nor WPA job; 
and were not on direct relief constituted one-third of the total niumbe; 
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dismissed. They were dependent on the small earnings of secondary ” 

members of the family, assistance from relatives, credit, etc. Forty xr 
percent of them had no income whatever during the 2 weeks preceding 

the survey. * 

, ; 

Family Incomes but 

The total family incomes of the separated workers who were not a 

reemployed on WPA projects by November were extremely low. Over’ j 


three-quarters (77.2 percent) of these workers had a family income 
less than the security wage they had received under the WPA. The 
average total income of all these families was $8.23 a week. The 
weekly income varied in the different cities, but the average was not 
higher than $14 in any city and in 10 cities it was less than $5. 
The family incomes of the separated workers who were not on local 
relief rolls averaged considerably less than those of the groups not 
reassigned to WPA work. The incomes of some of the families o! 
the few workers who had found good jobs in private industry were 
as high as $25 a week or over. Nearly one-half of the families of those 
not on WPA or local relief were existing on incomes of less than $3 
a week, as 29.5 percent had no income and 19.2 percent had incomes 
of less than $5 a week. The proportion which had to depend primarily 
on Federal surplus commodities was very high in cities where local 
relief was inadequate. In one city surplus commodities formed the 
greater part of the incomes of these families, and in 5 other cities 
they comprised almost the only means of livelihood of 15 percent o! 
the families. Though essential for the existence of these families, 
surplus commodities could not be procured in the proportions required 
for an adequate balanced diet. The effects of the dismissal of these 
WPA workers appeared not only in the reduced incomes, but in the 
lowering of the general standards of living of the families. 
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GOVERNMENT CAMPS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


MPORTANT developments are reported in camps established for 
vasonal migratory and agricultural workers by the United States 
farm Security Administration._ The need for these camps has 
gown rapidly, and the camp program has been enlarged to meet the 
requirements. é 

In the last decade hundreds of thousands of farm families have been 
compelled to leave the land. The great majority of these unfortunate 
families were obliged to take to the highroad in quest of employment. 
Only a few of their members were able to get jobs in industry, because 
of the unemployment situation in the cities. For the most part they 
had recourse to seasonal day labor in farming—the only trade they 
knew. 

These displaced families have been employed largely on mechanized 
farms, which have been increasing in number and extent for the last 
i0years. The resident labor previously required is no longer needed, 
but these farms still call for great numbers of workers for brief periods 
for thinning, harvesting, or packing processes which have not been 
wholly mechanized. 

Although the mechanization of the large majority of these farms 
has resulted in higher efficiency, socially, however, “there is no 
advantage in this greater efficiency, unless the seasonally employed 
workers are able to find other jobs between seasons.’’ Up to this 
time not many of them have succeeded in finding such jobs. Under 
the existing scheme the large mechanized agricultural undertaking 
ordinarily supports its laborers only during the few weeks for which 
it employs them, and between times they are largely dependent on 
relief. The taxpayers, therefore, are subsidizing a labor supply for 
many of these enterprises. 

Furthermore, an immense surplus of farm labor has existed, even at 
peak seasons. The migrant families also are obliged to travel from 
one crop to another. Incomes per annum per family are usually from 
$250 to $450, and for many families are substantially less. Very bad 
living conditions prevail among most of these 200,000 to 350,000 
families. Ordinarily they have little or no provisions for shelter, 
health protection, or schooling. In winter weather, pneumonia, 
influenza, and other pulmonary diseases increase sharply in this 
wandering population. All through the year there is the risk of 
epidemics of scarlet fever, typhoid, and smallpox. 

Two solutions are suggested for the problem: (1) New and more 
stable employment for the surplus workers—possibly in subsistence 
farming with some seasonal work on the large commercial agricultural 


—_—_ 


‘United States Farm Security Administration. Report of the Administrator, 1939. Washington, 1939. 
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undertakings; and (2) more satisfactory living conditions for th; large 
group of migrants who supply the seasonal labor requirements «{ the 
mechanized farms. It has been estimated that California alonp 
needs 170,000 seasonal workers. If mechanized agricultural p: jects 
are not to be given up, a great group of migrants must follow the crops, 
These laborers need decent shelter, more systematic routing into 
sections where jobs are available, some opportunity for their children’; 
education, and steadier work, which should result from a decline jp 
the surplus labor supply. 


Types of Migrant Camps 


The migratory labor camps were first constructed by the United 
States Farm Security Administration with a view to providing tem. 
porary shelter and some sanitary facilities for families following the 
crops as seasonal laborers. 

As a rule, the camps established in the earlier years are made up 
of rows of tent platforms, with occasional permanent one-room 
shelters, laid out along graveled streets at intervals of approximately 
30 feet. 

These camps include sanitary units—ordinarily about 1 to every 40 
tent platforms—with flush toilets, shower baths, and a laundry room. 
In addition, an isolation unit for contagious diseases is provided, 
as [are also a first-aid room, a nursery, a child clinic, an office, living 
quarters for the manager of the camp, and a utility building. 

A campers’ committee, elected by the residents of the camp, serves 
as a governing body. This committee represents the whole population 
of the camp in its relations with the management. Nearly all of the 
problems of discipline and law and order within the camp are dealt 
with by this committee, which, however, assumes no jurisdiction 
beyond the limits of the camp. All of its decisions and recommenda- 
tions are referred to the management for such action as may be 
deemed advisable. 

Tents, furniture, and cooking utensils are supplied by the camp 
residents, who also finance part of the camp operations. Each family 
contributes 10 cents per day to a general fund which is in the hands 
of the manager and the camp committee. All disbursements from 
the fund are by check, and the accounts are subject to audit by 
representatives of the Farm Security Administration. Each camp 
resident is expected to contribute 2 hours’ work in return for the 
general use of the camp. If a family cannot make any cash con- 
tribution to the general fund, it is commonly required to contribute 
extra hours of work. The camp manager regularly inspects the 
buildings and grounds and allots the clean-up jobs. 





Employment and Labor Conditions 
MOBILE CAMPS AND LABOR HOMES 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, more specialized types 
of camps were worked out. For example, designs were developed 
or small mobile camps to be moved by truck from one section to 
another, as the migrant families themselves moved on in accordance 
vith seasonal labor requirements. 

A number of permanent homes, each having a small garden, have 
been included in the more recent camps. Families who have fairly 
continuous employment in the neighborhood may rent these cottages. 
The gardens make it possible for these workers to add to their incomes 
by raising nearly all their own foodstuffs. 


Scope of the Program 


At the close of the fiscal year 1938-39 the Farm Security Adminis- 
iration had 1,432 tent platforms, 749 shelters, and 166 labor homes, 
and was constructing 1,388 tent platforms, 3,414 shelters, and 660 
labor homes. Upon the completion of the present program 2,906 
tent platforms, 4,155 shelters, and 826 labor homes will be available 
for 7,809 families at one time. These facilities will be distributed 
among 26 stationary and 6 mobile camps in 7 States—Arizona, Calli- 
fornia, Florida, Idaho, Oregon, Texas, and Washington. 

According to the report under review, ‘‘these measures have been 
highly effective in relieving misery and in protecting both the migrants 
and the communities through which they pass from epidemics. They 
represent only a beginning, however, towards a real solution of the 
migrant labor problem.”’ 






































Women in Industry 


TABLE 
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COMPARATIVE EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WOMEN 
AND MEN, SEPTEMBER 1939 





AVERAGE earnings of women in a given week in September 1939, 
in the majority of the important woman-employing industries, were 
higher than in September 1938. More opportunity for employment, 
combined in some cases with higher hourly rates, accounted as « rule 
for the increase in week’s wages of women. The average weekly 
hours of women in every industry in September 1939, however, were 
less than 40, and in many cases less than 35. The maximum for men 
in any of the manufacturing industries was 42.5. Average hourly 
earnings of women increased in many of the industries, probably due 
in part to the 25-cent minimum fixed by the Federal law. Men's 
average hourly earnings were also higher, but because of their higher 

wage levels, the extent of the increase was not so great. 
Important increases during the year in average hourly earnings 
were received by women in the woolen and worsted, men’s cotton 
clothing, and confectionery industries, and in dyeing and cleaning 


Elect 
plants, and by both men and women in the rubber boot and shoe 
industry. Decreases of some extent occurred in the average hourly vw 
earnings of both men and women in hosiery mills, of women in coat 3 

' and suit factories, and of men in women’s undergarment factories. 7 

These findings are based on an analysis by the United States 
Women’s Bureau of pay-roll records covering approximately 365,600 ~ 
women in 22 large woman-employing manufacturing industries, and — 
almost 25,000 women in laundries and dyeing and cleaning plants. ’ 
These records were furnished by employers to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The reporting manufacturing industries th 
employ, according to the Census of Manufactures, nearly two-t)irds * 


of all the women in manufacturing. The 12 States! covered by the 
reports are those which have the greatest numbers of women employed 
in manufacturing. 





1 California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New Y ork 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
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Table 1 presents average hours and earnings in September 1939 in 


the 12 States. 


Taste 1.—Average Hours and Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in Woman- 
Employing Industries in September 1939, by Sex 


[From reports by employers. Preliminary figures] 





Industry 


Women reported 


Average week’s 


earnings 


worked ! 


Average hours | Average hourly 


earnings ! 





Percent 
of all re- 
ported 
employ- 
eeS 


| 





Manufacturing 


Textile industries....................- 


Silk and rayon 
Woolen an 
Clothing industries 
Men’s clothing 
Suits and overcoats, etc 
Cotton; work; shirts and collars _ - 
Women’s clothi 


Food industries—confectionery - 
Leather industries—boots and shoes__ 
Tobacco industries—civars........_--- 
Paper and printing: 
Book and job 
Paper boxes (set-up) - 
Electrical industries: 
Electrical machinery and supplies 
Radios and phonographs 
Metal industries—hardware 
Rubber goods: 
Auto tires and tubes 
Boots and 
Glass and pottery 


Nonmanufacturing 


Laundries 
Dyeing and cleaning 
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! Computed from smaller number of employees than total, since man-hours were not reported for all. 


Trends in employment, earnings, and hours of men and women in 
the 24 woman-employing industries, from September 1938 to Septem- 
ber 1939, may be seen in table 2, which gives data for identical plants. 
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Tasie 2.—Changes in Employment, Earnings, and Hours in Identical Establi:'men,, Mor 
September 1938 to September 1939, by Sex ndust 
{Computed from reports by employers. Preliminary figures] the he 
, vaila 
Percent of change ! from September 1938 to Septem} 4d 
; Number /Average week’s| Average hours | Averave hon. 
Industry employed earnings worked ? ly earnings 1 
— We 
Men |Women| Men |Women| Men |Women| Men Wome stores 
Manufacturing and d 
Textileindustries......................| +8.5| 47.7] 40.2] 41.7|+427] 41.8]-22 4). (gm office 
EE ee ee ee +14.9 | +12.2 +.9 +5.9 | +2.9 +4.9 | —1.7 +14 
irinctinidicdidnssntchecsel +1.5] 4+8.7)-45| —4.9 .0 0] -5.9| —3 Ai 
| RSI ee —.4| 46.7) -46|) -66/ +.3] —14/-62) ~43 ae 
_  _ ORES ASRS +7.8 | +11.7 | —3.1]} 41.8] —-1.2] 443] -2.5) ~99 
Silk and rayon......................]| —2.0 +.7 | +1.0 +.9 | +1.6 0 .0 43 
Woolen and worsted_.........._.___. +9.5 | +5.8 | +3.4 +9.9 | +4.3 |) +2.7 —.8 479 
Clothing industries_.............___. +.6 +2.8 |—12.3 —7.7 |—10.9 —6.8 | +1.3 419 
a) a are +16) +43) —5.4 —.1| -7.0} —1.9 28) 449 
Suits and overcoats, etc..........| +.5| +45] —-63] -—-19)} —8.1] -—2.3| +28 +3 ¢ 
Cotton; work; shirtsand collars..| +5.5| +4.2) +.3] 42.2} —-29] —15 2.5) +51 
Women’s clothing. ___............__. —1.5 +.9 |—19.5 | —13.5 |—16.8| —1L2/} —.3 ah 
Undergarments, etc..._.....___. +16.2| +4.1 |—14.9] —11.0 |—12.1] —11.8] —7.1 L 9 
Coats and suits.................. —4.6 |) —5.5 |—27.7 | —23.8 |—27.5 | —23.2] +.3 —4 ( 
Dresses, cotton.__.._.....- _| +6.3 +3.8 | —3.7 —8.6 —.8 —6.2 | —3.1 +1,9 Reguls 
Dpennee, Geer... oi --0n--s--- —5.7 | —2.8 |—13.4 | —13.6 |—11.3 | —11.1] 41.7 —2 | De 
Food industries—confectionery __..___- +3.2 —.8| —.8] 4+3.1] —5.1 +.3 | +3.5 +5 
Leather industries—boots and shoes_-_. —1.8| +3.5| —5.2 +.8 | —4.3 —.6| —.3 d( 
Tobacco industries--cigars._...._..___. —41) —2.3) —.7] 4+9.4] —66] +53] 43.1 4 ( Li 
Paper and printing: 
RM Pid naa ckcdoeencdescs —.2 +1.1 |) +3.1 .0 1.9 +2.6 | +1.7 | —8 
Paper boxes (set-up)-_....-.....___- +9.9) +10.8| +.3] +56) —.2] +18 25) +3 Re 
Electrical industries: 
Electrical machinery and supplies___|+15.8 | +32.2 |+12.3 | +15.6| 49.9) 414.2/ 411) 41.9 
Radios and phonographs..-._.___. 4-29.7 | +50.1) 42.9] +5.8/ 422] +55] +.3 —,8 Part-t 
Metal industries—hardware_..__.___._. +13.4 | +21.6| -1.5] -—3.7 .0 +.3)—1l1| —3.6 
Rubber goods: 
Auto tires and tubes__.............._.|4+10.0 | +12.3 | 4+3.9| +3.3 | +2.5 +.3| +.4 +1.9 
Boots and shoes. ._..............--- +.6} +6.8/4+18.0] +3.5/412.5| —1.9 | +5.6 5 L 
Glass and pottery... .........-....-- _-..}411.7 | +144) 466] 49.21 4460] 45.4) 41.7) +43 
Nonmanufacturing 
| 
SR ETT 46.1] 42.2) 43.1] 43.2] 4.7) +.8/ 423) +2: = 
Dyeing and cleaning................--.-. —2.0} —6.8}] —4.2] +7.1| —46] —28/ —1.3 +5, ( 
Cott 
1 Based on figures reported for identical firms. va 
* Computed from smaller number of employees than total, since man-hours were not reported for al! Foo 
PPPOOOOD | 
EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WORKING WOMEN 
IN UTAH ” 
THE average weekly earnings of woman workers in Utah range from al 


$7.90 in hotel dining rooms to $16.80 for office workers in manufac- 
turing industries. A survey of the wages of women working in the 
various industries of the State was made in the summer of 1937 by 
the United States Women’s Bureau, at the request of the Industrial 
Commission of Utah. As periodic inspections of pay rolls by the 
Women’s Division of the Industrial Commission revealed little or no 
change in the following 2 years, the data in the report of the survey 
by the United States Women’s Bureau,' from which the following 
information is taken, were considered to be applicable as of 1939. 


1 Utah. Industgial Commission. Minimum Wage Division. Report on Cost of Living Survey 42¢ 
Wage Studies. Salt Lake City, 1939 [7]. Mimeographed. 
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More women were employed in retail trade than in any other 
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ents, 
ndustry in Utah. In many small cities and towns, retail trade and 
the hotel and restaurant industry provided the only employment 
a svailable for women. 
ts Earnings of Woman Workers 
— Weekly and hourly earnings in Utah of woman workers in retail 
men @ stores, manufacturing industries, hotels and restaurants, laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments, and beauty parlors, and of woman 
.) fa office workers are shown in the following table: 
1.4 
“is Average Week’s and Hourly Earnings of Woman Workers in Utah, by Industry 
~4,3 
2.0 
+,3 Average week’s earningsAverage hourly earnings 
L7.9 pee _ 
,. 1.2 
-4 9 Industry Total Total 
+3. 6 women Amount women Amount 
5. | reported reported 
“1.4 
‘46 Retail stores 
1.9 Regular employees: Cents 
2.0 SEES RE eeeers Sar ee 838 $13. 50 838 32. 6 
5.6 SSE Pe 652 13. 85 652 32. 7 
2.0 Pitts. Dobe cws dadcsccknedebiobe 186 12. 70 186 29.4 
4. ( TT EE EIN Sr rae 209 14. 00 217 32.9 
Salt Ahn ciddebocenctdldcibibhbicdecd 137 14. 00 137 32.9 
-,8 Other cities. ______. _ 72 13. 00 72 28.9 
3.1 I... 55 da cd den oes. -odsadbddeddoon 69 15. 10 69 37.0 
TES ESAT EESTI EAE 57 15. 00 (") (1) 
1,9 Se MA OL Ss eR Tas t 1 Eee 12 (2) (?) (1) 
~.8 Part-time employees: 
3.6 en sbewosllascocccessssaabedicece 352 4. 40 352 30. 0 
i A RP SE sc a 284 4.70 284 30. 6 
1.9 Other cities. ...........-- Fe Re SNES + 6 TER! 68 3. 40 68 25. 0 
D. | le SS a ae ane 279 6. 25 279 28. 2 
3.4 ee SN Ch dts. oe banbudvanioeesduh 190 6.90 190 30. 6 
SPIED, « 50 ccuecteoccs i 89 5. 40 89 25. 0 
Manufacturing 
» PE RIL Re Pe 1, 251 12. 10 1, 238 30.0 
| a i an ependiamning 770 12. 60 760 31.1 
Se i 481 11.00 478 29.4 
= Cotton garments........._-. ERE Sm, a rie sete A 504 11. 35 500 30.9 
EE Peas eee eee 143 13. 40 140 31.7 

caw aceccccenen Peps. net: 237 13. 05 236 32.0 

SS EE eee 356 11. 55 351 29. 6 
Bakery products. .......... 119 14, 40 118 32. 5 
EES SS eae 4 226 10. 05 222 25. 0 
Other food products..............._. ; ll (?) 11 (3) 

Hotels and restaurants * 

i ewere 272 9.95 137 22. 2 
i oe on con oecdsceedas 174 10. 85 87 22.3 
Restaurant department. -___..__.__- cans nhabaciiiian 98 8. 20 50 20. 6 

ee a neanancennesaee 79 7.90 37 (3) 
n EE a a 2 19 (2) 13 (2) 
Store restaurants......._._- Sead : 189 11. 25 187 29.9 
- ES SEPT, Tay 167 10. 75 165 29.9 
ee tee 22 (2) 22 (?) 
@ independent CLI SAIL EE SO CAE 191 11. 20 186 26. 0 
tli ile dl ER VW 178 11. 20 173 26.0 
y A LHS ET RT 13 (2) 13 (2) 
Laundry and dry cleaning 
Eo Ti. dodwe de loc ccslceceuece 585 11. 05 585 25.0 
, IR . 60 15. 75 58 35.0 
Beauty parlors 
) All beauty parlors.............................-.__.__. 148 15. 45 138 35.3 
; aii al eT 133 15. 70 122 35.8 
Offices 
Office workers.........................- 467 15. 50 423 34.1 
ne te ce enaaded xeepei 114 16. 80 93 36. 5 
| AES Sees 284 15. 25 275 35, 2 
Laundry and dry cleaning...................._..-. 58 14. 80 55 30.0 
1 — a RS ee et 2 





' Not re 





ported. 
* Earnings in hotels and restaurants do not include m 








2 Not computed; base less than 50. 
eals, lodging, or tips. 
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In retail trade, saleswomen had higher average week’s ea: lings 
than the average for the industry, their average rates being $15.99 
in ready-to-wear stores and $13.85 in department stores. Alte ition 
women earned an average of $13.50 a week. Part-time emp! ees 
were numerous in retail stores. As a rule they worked only « fey 
hours a week, generally during rush hours, on Saturdays, and as syb- 
stitutes for regular workers in case of need. The largest proportion 
of them worked in Salt Lake City. 

Food products and clothing are the important manufacturing 
industries in Utah as regards number of women employed. Y. arly 
earnings were reported for 164 women who had had comparatively 
steady employment. The year’s earnings averaged $605, but ranced 
from less than $200 to a little over $1,450. The most common earm- 
ings were $400 and under $700. 

In the hotel and restaurant industry, meals or lodging or jot} 
were given, in addition to the cash wages, to large proportions of 
the woman workers. In the week for which earnings were obtained, 
52 percent of those in hotel lodging departments, 56 percent in store 
restaurants, 58 percent in independent restaurants, and 100 percent 
in hotel restaurants received such supplements to their cash income. 
More than half of the dining-room workers in store and independent 
restaurants, more than four-fifths of the kitchen workers reported in 
store restaurants, and all kitchen workers reported in independent 
restaurants, received meals in addition to their cash wages. Many 
dining-room workers were reported to have received tips. Neither 
tips nor the value of meals and lodging were included in the wages 
presented. 

Woman laundry workers most commonly earned $8 and under 
$14 per week. Hourly earnings ranged from 16.6 to 55.4 cents, 
and averaged 25.0 cents, two-fifths of the women earning this amount. 
Yearly earnings were obtained for 101 of the women who had com- 
paratively steady employment. Their average year’s earnings were 
$565, and the most usual earnings were $500 and under $600. Only 
2 of the women earned as much as $800. More than four-fifths of all 
the women worked in at least 50 of the 52 weeks. 

The most common earnings in dry-cleaning establishments were 
from $12 to $20 per week. Hourly earnings averaged 35.0 cents. 
One-fourth of the women earned 40 cents or over. 

Eighty-five percent of the women working in beauty parlors, for 
whom wages were reported, were operators (hairdressers, shampovoers. 
manicurists, etc.), the other 15 percent being managers, office workcrs, 
and maids. 

Woman office workers in Utah are employed to a large extent in 
stores, but almost one-fourth are in manufacturing and one-eight!: 1! 
laundries and dry cleaning. 
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One-fourth of the 34 telephone operators for whom wages were 
reported earned $15 and under $16 in a week, and almost one-fourth 
armed $16 or more. Five earned less than $10. 


Hours Worked 


Retail trade.—Scheduled hours were generally 7 per day and 42% per 
yeek in the larger stores, especially in Salt Lake City, and 45% or 48 
in the other stores. Actual hours worked by the women were prac- 
tically the same as scheduled hours. The percentage of women who 
worked a 42%-hour week ranged from 59.4 in limited-price stores to 
98.4 in ready-to-wear stores. In department stores 14 percent worked 
fom 44 to 48 hours. The large majority of part-time workers worked 
less than 32 hours. 

Manufacturing —In manufacturing, scheduled hours ranged from 
less than 40 to 48 a week, an 8-hour day being the usual schedule. 
Three-eighths of the women reported worked less than 40 hours in the 
week recorded, indicating lost time for industrial or personal reasons. 
Only one-tenth worked 48 hours or more. ‘Three-tenths worked 40 
and under 44 hours, and one-fourth worked 44 and under 48. 

Hotels and restaurants—A 6-day week was the scheduled week for 
the great majority of the women working in hotels and restaurants, 
but one-third of those in independent restaurants and one-tenth in 
hotel lodging departments had a 7-day-week schedule. The scheduled 
weekly hours, however, ranged from 24 to over 48. Actual working 
hours varied more than the scheduled hours. In hotel lodging de- 
partments over two-fifths of the women worked 40 and under 44 hours 
and almost one-fourth worked 48 hours. In the hotel restaurant 
departments reported, almost two-fifths of the women worked less 
than 40 hours and more than one-third worked at least 48 hours. In 
store restaurants, 56 percent worked less than 40 hours; one-sixth 
worked 48 hours. In independent restaurants 24 percent worked 
48 hours, 10 percent worked more than 48 hours, and 37 percent 
worked less than 40 hours. 

Irregular hours of work were quite general in the hotel and restaurant 
industry, some shifts being short, and others long with free time be- 
tween two or more work periods. On the basis of employee-days,’ 
the 8-hour workday was the most common, the percentage ranging 
from 26 in store restaurants to 56 in hotel lodging departments. Store 
and independent restaurants had larger proportions of short days— 
that is, less than 7 hours—than hotels. In hotel lodging departments 
and in store restaurants, the spread of hours for the majority of the 


? Obtained by multiplying each shift, of whatever duration, by the number of times such shift is worked 
during the week. ‘The number of employee-days is usually about 6 times the number of workers. 
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women was about the same as the actual hours of work. Ip hotel 
restaurants and independent restaurants the spread of hours was ; much 
longer, in the former being from 9 to 12 hours on 28 percent | f the 
days and over 12 hours on 12 percent of the days. In indepe: ident 
restaurants, the corresponding percentages were 27 and 9. 

Laundries and dry cleaning—An 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
predominated in the laundry and dry-cleaning industry, though 
almost two-fifths of the women working in laundries had a sche. luled 
45-hour week. The actual hours worked in laundries varied cop. 
siderably, as nearly half of the women worked less than 44 hours, and 
about one-twelfth worked over 48 hours. In dry-cleaning plants 48 
percent worked 48 hours and 19 percent worked over 48 hours. 

Offices.—Office workers generally had the same scheduled hours of 
work as other women in the industry. Actual hours worked differed 
somewhat from scheduled hours, but not so much as for other workers 
In each industry a week of 40 hours or more predominated. 
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Child Labor 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
IN A DEMOCRACY! 


IN THE belief that a free people by conscious effort and thoughtful 
planning can be assured that the needs of all their children will be 
met and that these children will in turn maintain and hold dear their 
freedom, the general report of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy was presented at the second session of the Con- 
ference held January 18-20, 1940, in Washington, D. C.? 

The President of the United States was the Honorary Chairman of 
the Conference; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Honorary Vice 
Chairman; The Secretary of Labor, the presiding officer; and the 
Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, the Executive Secretary. 

At the first session of the Conference on April 26, 1939, preliminary 
plans were outlined and a committee was authorized to prepare reports 
which constituted to a large extent the basis for the recommendations 
in the general report. This was submitted to the second session and, 
after considerable discussion and some amendments, adopted. About 
160 persons participated as consultants in connection with the work 
of the Conference before the convening of the second session. 

In reviewing the needs and goals in 1940 the following subjects 
were discussed in the general report:* Family life and the child (in- 
cluding family income, the need of assistance, family housing, and the 
family as the threshold of democracy); religion in the lives of chil- 
dren; educational services (including schools, leisure-time services, 
and libraries); protection against child labor; conserving the health of 
children; social services for children, children in minority groups and 
children in migrant families; and public financing and administration. 


‘The Fourth White House Conference concerning children, the first being held in 1909, the second in 
1919, and the third in 1930. 

’ First session held in Washington, D. C., April 26, 1939. See Monthly Labor Review, June 1939. 

'U. 8. Children’s Bureau. White House Conference on Children in a Democracy: General Conference 
Report. Washington, 1940. 
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NEGROES UNDER WPA, 1939 


DURING 1939 the number of Negro workers employed on WPA proj- 
ects averaged 300,000 and their wages are estimated at $15,000,000. 
according to a WPA press release of February 2, 1940. Over 
1,000,000 Negroes, including the dependent members of the families 
of this group of workers, obtained their livelihood directly from the 
WPA, and in many more localities earnings were supplemented by the 
distribution of surplus food and clothing. Furthermore, in certain 
localities those receiving WPA wages were living in decent low-cost 
housing built by the Government. 

Among the outstanding features of the WPA program was the offer- 
ing to many colored women, who were family wage earners, the first 
opportunity for employment in work other than domestic and personal 
service or in the cotton fields. Large numbers of grown persons who 
had never attended school availed themselves of the adult-education 
classes of the WPA. The supervised and instructive recreation 
sponsored by that Administration in underprivileged areas resulted 
in the reduction of juvenile delinquency among Negroes. The 
decrease of illiteracy through WPA classes in reading and writing 
has been so great that the inquiry on this subject has been dropped 
from the 1940 Census. 

The 387,138 Negro men and women, certified in February 1939 by 
the WPA for continued employment, constituted 14 percent of the 
WPA workers. Despite some concentration in large Northern cities 
the heaviest representation of these workers was in the Southeastern 
States. In Georgia 37 percent of the WPA workers were Negroes; in 
South Carolina and Louisiana, 39 percent; and in the District of 
Columbia, 67 percent. In Illinois the percentage was 20; in New 
York and Kansas, 14; while in New England, most of the Great 
Plains States, and the Northwest, the proportions were less than 
5 percent. 


These Negro workers did work of all kinds. In the WPA’s art projects, they 
found a rare opportunity to show their talents as artists, sculptors, writers, actors, 
and scenery designers. As musicians they composed music and played in orclies- 
tras. They sang in choral groups over the radio, at the World’s Fair, and before 
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the King and Queen of England. They taught classes of all sorts, and they 
played an important part as leaders in organized recreation. As doctors, 
jentists, pharmacists, and nurses, they helped local health agencies to extend 
‘heir services among the underprivileged and to spread health education. White- 
collar workers were employed as clerks, stenographers, typists, statisticians, 
operators of calculating machines, draftsmen, and map makers. Among Negro 
killed workers were mechanics, electricians, pipe fitters and layers, steel and 
sheet-metal workers, blacksmiths, tractor and truck operators, air hammer and 
compressor operators, carpenters, painters, masons, bricklayers, plasterers, 
cement workers, saw filers, gardeners, tree surgeons, and firemen. 

Colored workers have had many advantages in vocational training 
on WPA projects and also in adult-education classes in metal work, 
woodwork, radio, and music. Young white-collar workers were 
taught how to make maps and operate various kinds of computing 
machines. Negro women were taught how to sew and to make 
necessary household articles from scrap materials, and received 
training for domestic service. 

Negroes were employed by the administrative staffs of the Federal, 
State, and District WPA offices. Nearly 100 served in various 
capacities at the headquarters of the WPA in Washington, D. C., 
and State administrations utilized Negroes as race-relations officers 
and in other specialized duties. 

District offices included in their personnel Negro labor coordinators, 
social workers, educational and recreational supervisors, etc. 

Negroes, as well as others, have had the benefits of the public facil- 
ities built or improved under the WPA work-relief program. New 
public libraries were constructed and old ones reconditioned. State 
colleges for colored youth in the South expanded their plants, added 
new buildings, stadiums, athletic fields, and power facilities. 

Colored workers aided in improving streets, walks, and sewers, and 
in the construction or renovation of public school buildings, gymna- 
sums, and auditoriums. Modern buildings replaced rural cabin 
schools. Among the conspicuous examples of buildings constructed 
under WPA for the use of Negroes are the $100,000 memorial hospital 
at Tampa, Fla., the $100,000 high school at Pine Bluff, Ark., and the 
$12,000 civic center at Goldsboro, N.C. 

Nursery schools for small children, health clinics, health education, 
visiting nurses, and visiting housekeepers were made available to 
Negroes. Many colored people in swampy areas were freed from 
malaria for the first time as an outcome of the WPA swamp-drainage 
projects. Needy school children were given hot lunches. The pub- 
lished results of the research of WPA workers included findings on rural 
and urban workers, migration, private employment, industrial changes, 
and youth problems. 
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Colored people in various communities benefited especially {ron 
services which they had never had before. Negro mothers could see; 
and hold jobs while their little children were safely guarded in ¢\ij|q- 
care centers. WPA traveling libraries made it possible for Negroes to 
borrow books in communities where colored people were not allowed 
to use public libraries or where library buildings were not accessible. 
The new WPA art galleries in Jacksonville, Memphis, Raleigh. 
Oklahoma City, New York, and other centers were open to Negroes, 
who also were able to attend stage productions free, or at a nominal 
cost, through the Federal Theater. 

Catalogues of Negro collections in libraries were made availa}|o 
were also directories of colored churches. 


, ag 


The rights of Negro WPA workers were fully protected in 1939. Negro workers 
who complained of discrimination practiced against them on WPA projects had 
their complaints investigated promptly and necessary adjustments made. [p 


many instances the complaining workers were sustained and received assignments, 
reclassifications, or reinstatements in their WPA jobs. A large percentage of the 
complaints, however, were based on misconceptions of WPA regulations and were 
adjusted after proper explanation. In this connection, it should be borne in mind 


that Congress has specifically forbidden any discrimination because of race in 
WPA employment. 

Colored workers furloughed from WPA rolls because they were con- 
tinuously employed, or those taken off the rolls as a result of quota 
reductions, endeavored to secure a foothold in private employment in 
1939. Investigation disclosed that it was very difficult for them to 
find steady work with adequate pay, but when they did get jobs 
it is stated that “they proved excellent workers. The training and 
work experience gained on WPA projects stood them in good stead.” 


POOOOOOP 


NEGRO WORKERS IN MINING AND MANUFAC. 
TURING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


EVEN before the depression began in 1929, Negro employment in 
mining and manufacturing in Pennsylvania was declining. It con- 
tinued to fall until 1932, when the number of colored workers was 
only 25,392—fewer than in any of the 10 preceding years. 

With the general business improvement, the number of Negroes 
employed in the industries under review rose, and in 1937 their repre- 
sentation reached 36,967. After a brief setback in 1938 the indica- 
tions are, according to reports received by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs, that the trend in 
Negro employment is again upward.! 





! Pennsylvania. Department of Internal Affairs. Monthly Bulletin. Harrisburg, November | 
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Table 1 gives the record of Negro employment in mining and 
manufacturing in Pennsylvania for each year from 1922 to 1937. 


Taste 1.—Number of Negro Wage Earners in Mining and Manufacturing in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1922-37 





Negro wage earn- Negro wage earn- 
ers Total ers 
number of 
wage earn- 
Num- | Percent ers Num- | Percent 
ber of total ber of total 











1,191,983 | 39,732 
1,083,113 | 32, 216 

929,022 | 25,392 
1,015, 298 | 28,875 
1, 092, 784 | 30, 194 
1, 122,952 | 30,654 
1, 216,727 | 34,790 
1, 284,439 | 36, 967 





1, 248,905 | 42, 569 
1, 363,986 | 57,112 
1, 269,165 | 49, 845 
1, 275,044 | 52, 066 
1, 298,781 | 54, 122 
1, 279, 904 | 49,818 
1, 237,970 | 46, 836 
1,275,245 | 45,877 
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An analysis of the geographical distribution of Negro wage earners 
in the industries covered reveals that they are concentrated in certain 
counties, the largest number being reported for the County of Phila- 
delphia, in which 13,482 colored employees were on the industrial 
pay rolls in 1937. Allegheny County ranked next with 9,025. 

Of the 36,967 Negroes employed in various industries of Pennsyl- 


vania, 13,580 were reported in the metal industry, many{of them 
being steel workers in Pittsburgh. Over 5,100 Negroes were em- 
ployed by the mines and quarries, and 3,791 were engaged in the 
textile industry. The heavy proportions of Negroes in the chemical 
(6.84 percent) fand ftobacco (6.90 percent) industries, and data for 
various other industries, are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Negro Wage Earners in Various Industries in Pennsylvania, 1937 





Total wage Negro wage earners 
earners re- 


ported Percent 
Number of total 


Industry 








i he ole a 1, 284, 439 36, 967 
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Chemicals and allied products a co 31, 743 2,171 
Clay, glass, and stone products..............._..........._..____.. 46, 948 1, 444 
nd. cemscneacecstencess 76, 574 1, 755 
Leather and rubber goods Pes ee 31, 381 453 
Lumber and its remanufacture flees 22, 403 262 
Metals and metal products ; 410, 910 13, 580 
Mine and el a il a eda a 220, 084 5, 178 
Paper and t i ae eS Ge? oR 55, 425 1, 238 
Textiles an 269, 911 3, 791 
its cts 1, 382 
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OPERATIONS UNDER RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT?T. 
INSURANCE ACT, 1939 


IN THE first 6 months of operation of the Railroad Unemployment- 
Insurance Act,' 96,689 unemployed railroad workers received benocfits 
totaling $5,767,508, or an average of nearly $60. The Railroad 
Retirement Board, in a review of the operation of the act during this 
half-yearly period ending December 29, 1939, also states that the 
number of certifications for benefit payments totaled 385,450, and 
that 3.7 percent of the beneficiaries had been certified for the mavi- 
mum of 80 daily benefits allowed a railroad employee within a benefit 
year.” 

Applications for certification of benefit rights were received during 
this period from 159,734 railroad employees. This represents the 
approximate number of railroad employees entitled to benefits under 
the act who were unemployed at any time between June 16 and 
December 29, 1939, and who availed themselves of their rights under 
the act. During the first 2 months of operation, the average weekly 
number of applications was higher than in any of the following 
months. This was because applications are filed only once in the 
course of a year, and also because many applications received in thie 
first half of July were from employees whose unemployment began 
before registration facilities were available. From a weekly average 
of almost 9,000 in the period through September 1, the number of 
applications fell to an average of about 2,200 in October. In Decem- 
ber, however, there was an increase to about 5,400, which was attrib- 
uted to seasonal unemployment among maintenance-of-way workers 
who had been employed during the summer and fall. 

After an application is filed, an unemployment-insurance claim 
cannot be completed until at least 15 days have elapsed. In the 
6-month period, 647,945 claims were received, but because of the 
15-day provision it must be assumed that these claims were made by 
the 150,891 employees whose applications had been received by the 
regional offices by December 15, 1939. In September, the average 





1 For a summary of the provisions of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, see Monthly Labor 
Review for August 1938. 

* Railroad Retirement Board. Bureau of Research and Information Service. Weekly Review (\\ as) 
ington), December 16, 1939, and January 6, 1940. 
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weekly number of claims received was approximately 28,000, but in 
October and November the number declined. In December, how- 
ever, the weekly average rose to almost 28,500. Since a claim is 
filed only once in 15 days, the weekly number of unemployed eligible 
workers is approximately twice the average number of claims received 
in that week. Unemployment among eligible railroad workers thus 
rose from about 52,000 in July and August to approximately 56,000 
in September, declining thereafter to a low of 41,000 in November. 
At the close of the 6-month period, the number of unemployed had 
risen again to 57,000. 

One of the requirements for receipt of unemployment benefits is 
that the employee, within 6 months prior to his benefit year and after 
June 15, 1939, must have had a waiting period of at least 15 consecu- 
tive days of unemployment or 2 half months during each of which 
he had at least 8 days of unemployment. In the first 6 months of 
operation, certificates of waiting-period credit were issued to 130,255 
of the 150,891 workers who submitted claims. Only one such cer- 
tificate need be issued in a benefit year, and there was therefore a 
decided drop in the average number of certificates issued per week 
from the first 2 months of the period to the end of November. There 
was, however, an increase in December from 2,759 to 4,964, indicating 
the large number of eligible railroad workers newly unemployed. 

The following table presents figures on unemployment-insurance 
claims and benefits in the first 6 months of operation of the act: 


Summary of Railroad Unemployment-Insurance Operations, June 26 to Dec. 29, 1939 














Oumule- Average per week 
I peomgh 
tem t ‘oug Sept Oct 
Dec. 29, | Through| Sept. r # Dee. 
1939 | Sept.i | 229 | Set. | 2 Dec. | 2-29 
Applications for certificate of benefit 
ls is apnenemanmetied 159, 734 8, 965 2, 457 2, 223 4, 253 5, 384 
TT: 647, 945 26, 151 27, 960 21, 223 20, 413 28, 447 
Certificates of waiting period credit 
TTT ncaanseeces 130, 255 8, 158 3, 735 2, 061 2, 759 4, 964 
Benefit payments certified: 
St aE re 385, 450 12, 838 21, 737 15, 658 14, 175 18, 873 
So aes $5, 767, 508 | $191,372 | $317,349 | $233,302 | $217, 486 $284, 493 
 ..$ tt Sass. $14. 96 $14. 91 $14. 60 $14. 90 $15. 34 $15. 07 























Unemployment-Insurance Contributions 


Under the Railroad Unemployment-Insurance Act, contributions 
are made exclusively by the employers, who pay an amount equal to 
3 percent of the compensation (not in excess of $300 per month) 
payable by an employer to an employee. On December 9, 1939, the - 
contributions received for the quarter July to September, inclusive, 
by the Railroad Retirement Board, which administers the act, 
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amounted to $16,082,984. Contributions are deposited with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 90 percent being credited to the railrogq 


unemployment-insurance account, out of which benefits are paid, and 
10 percent to the railroad unemployment-insurance administr;tiy, 
fund. 

noooorons 


EFFECT OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT ON 
COMPANY PENSIONS 


PENSION plans of industrial companies have not been discontinued 
to any great extent because of the. passage of the Federal Social Secy- 
rity Act. In fact, numerous additional plans have been adopted since 
the act became effective. Many of the earlier plans, however, have 
been revised to adapt them to the provisions of the Federal act. 
These conclusions were arrived at in recent surveys of company 
pension plans. 


Effect of Original Act 


Of the pension plans of 275 companies which had formal pension 
plans at some time within the preceding 10 years, four-fifths were 
still active in the spring of 1939, according to information received in a 
survey made by the National Industrial Conference Board.’ The 
companies surveyed employed 1,472,910 persons. The study was 
made before the Social Security Act was amended, and therefore 
reflects the effects of the original act, after 4 years’ operation. The 
survey did not include informal pension plans subject to the discretion 
of the management, pension or retirement plans combined with profit 
sharing and savings, or plans of railroads and other enterprises not 
covered by the original Social Security Act. 

Only 29, or about 1 plan in 10, had been discontinued because of the 
enactment of the Federal act, and the depression was responsible for 
the discontinuance of an additional 26. Of the 220 company plans 
found to be active at the time of the survey (April, May, and June 
1939), one-quarter (56) had been adopted since August 1935, when the 
act became effective, and 39 percent (85) had been revised in order 
to adapt them to the provisions of the act. Thirty-five percent (77) 
had not been revised, possibly because of anticipated amendments 
to the act. 

The effect of the Social Security Act on the 275 plans studied |s 
shown in table 1. 










! National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. Company Pension Plans and the Social Security A '- 
New York, 1939. (Studies in Personnel Policy No. 16.) 
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Taste 1.—Effect of Social Security Act and the Depression Upon Company Pension 
Plans 





Group-annuity | Self-adminis- 
plans tered plans 
Status of pension plans 





Num- | Per- Per- 
Number her cent Number cent 








Total employees covered 1, 472, = 425, 774 
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169 
53 
70 
44 
2 
11 
18 
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Total plans studied s 
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Active plans 
Plans adopted since 1935 
Plans revised because of Social Security Act__-- 
Unrevised plans adopted before 1936 
Date of adoption not specified 

Discontinued plans 
Discontinued because of Social Security Act. -- 
Discontinued because of depression 


51 
3 

15 
33 
44 

| 121 
| 23 
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i In 1 company, plan discontinued for all future employees but continued for present employees. 


i[n 2 companies, plan continued for older employees; in 4 companies, plan discontinued for all future 
employees but continued for present employees. 





The figures in the above table indicate a trend from self-adminis- 
tered plans to group-annuity plans which was intensified by the 
adoption of the act. Almost all the plans adopted after the passage 
of the act were underwritten by insurance companies; also, the rate 
of discontinuance was more than seven times as great for the self- 


administered plans as for the group-annuity plans. 

Seventy-seven percent (169) of the 220 active pension plans in the 
spring of 1939 were group-annuity plans. Only 51 were self-ad- 
ministered plans, and 33 of these were unrevised plans adopted 
before August 1935. Employment in the companies having self- 
administered plans was, however, almost double that in the companies 
with group-annuity plans. This was because the former included 
a small group of corporations with thousands of employees, but the 
pension plans of these companies had not been revised since 1935. 
All the self-administered plans except one were supported entirely by 
company funds. 

The most important revisions made in the company plans were 
decreases in the retirement benefits and consequent reductions in 
contributions. Of the 169 group-annuity plans, 123 complement 
the Social Security Act. Both types of group-annuity plans—the 
definite-benefit type and the money-purchase plan *—provide, as a 
rule, for proportionally smaller contributions and annuities on annual 
earnings up to $3,000 than on earnings above that amount, which 
are not included under the Federal plan. The definite-benefit plans 


—_— 


*“Under the * * * ‘definite-benefit’ or ‘unit-purchase’ plan the amount of annuity purchased and 
the employee contributions are fixed, while the employing company’s contribution is the variable factor. 
Under * * * the ‘money-purchase’ plan, the employer’s and employee’s contributions are fixed, while 
the amount of annuity purchased for each employee is the variable factor.”’ 
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are by far the most numerous, there being 128 such plans and only 
24 money-purchase plans,’ but interest in the latter type has increagog 
perceptibly since the Social Security Act became effective. 

A significant change since the enactment of the Federal plan jg 
that many self-administered noncontributory plans have been cop. 
verted into contributory group-annuity plans. This was caused, jy 
part at least, by the act, as the employer who pays half the cost of 
the employee’s pension under the Federal act can hardly be expected 
to pay for the entire cost of a supplementary pension. 

About one-half of the supplementary group-annuity plans include 
some restrictions on participation, on the basis of earnings or ave or 
both. Although the Social Security Act favors the wage earner, only 
a few company plans are restricted to employees earning over $3,000) 
a year. In a third of the supplementary plans, the younger em- 
ployees are not included until they reach the age of 35 or 40. 

The various changes that have been made in company pension 
plans, to adapt them to the Federal Social Security Act, are shown 
in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Changes Made in Company Pension Plans (Adopted Prior to 1936) on Basis 
of Social Security Act 


GROUP-ANNUITY PLANS 





Number of | Percent of & 
Change companies | companies 





Reduced pensions and premiums_. ON SS ES 
Changed from noncontributory to joint-contributor. 1S “Sarna Sree 
Changed from self-administered to group-annuity plan. 

Restricted eligibility requirements. 
Changed from compulsory to voluntary part a 
Reduced retirement age 
Increased retirement age for women________.._..._._________-- 

Increased annuity on incomes over $3,000 per year_........._..__-. , sind | 





Reduced probationary period = 
Changed from money-purchase to definite-benefit plan ee SP ee Rene 
RE EE eee ; 








SELF-ADMINISTERED PLANS 





Number of | Percent of 11 


Change companies 











One-half of 1 percent of earnings per year service deducted.......______. 
Social Security benefits deducted_........______- o) eee aM ara 
One-half of Social Security benefits deducted___.........._-.-...__-. 
Pension increased from 1% percent to 2 percent per year service and | 
Social Security benefits deducted ---.................-----.-.-.------ ‘ 
Benefits cut in half 


Benefits reduced | 7 


9 
im 
u 


tho @ 


Benefits reduced on basis of age 
Noncontributory, formerly contributory 
Reduced retirement age 
EE EI ee 
Adopted uniform plan for entire system ---.-_...............-.-.-.-2-2---. .e. 
Old plan discontinued, new agreement with union 
Provision for modifying or discounting plan added 


noe Om ee 











3 The type of plan for 17 group-annuity plans was not known. 
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Discontinued Pension Plans 


The cessation of about half of the 55 formal pension plans which 
were reported as discontinued was attributed to the Social Security 
Act, and cessation of the others was due to the depression. The 
rate of discontinuance was much higher for the self-administered 
plans (46 percent) than for the group-annuity plans (6 percent). 
In the latter type of plan, the annuities already purchased, being 
guaranteed by the insurance company, continue, and the older em- 
ployees who are still working are assured that they will receive the 
annuities bought by their own contributions and will be given title 
to the annuities purchased by the company for them. 

As to the self-administered plas, the great majority of companies 
reported that persons already retired were being paid their usual 


retirement benefits. Some companies, however, reduced the amounts 


of pension payments, and several removed the higher executives 
from the retirement roll. Usually no provision was made for persons 
nearing retirement age who had not entirely fulfilled the necessary 
requirements for retirement, but four companies reported that these 


workers would receive pensions on the same basis as if the plans were 


in operation. Some others reported that such older workers would 


' be provided for under some informal pension arrangement or would 


receive pensions as long as the reserve fund lasted. Four companies 


stated that their present employees would be provided for under the 
plan, but that half or all of the social-security benefits would be 


deducted from company benefits. 


Effect of Amendments to Act 


Important changes in the Social Security Act were made by the 


» amendments approved by the President in August 1939. Two 


changes that might affect the private pension plans of companies 
were (1) the change from a “stop-date”’ at age 65 to the provision that 
workers over that age may still qualify for monthly benefits or increase 
the amount of their benefits; and (2) the addition of supplementary 
benefits for survivors. 

Some idea as to how company pension plans are being adjusted to 
these amendments of the Social Security Act may be gained from a 
survey of representative companies by the American Management 
Association in December 1939. The 30 companies which furnished 
the data included 24 manufacturers in 14 different industries, 3 public 
utilities, 2 insurance companies, and 1 bank. These companies were 
in different parts of the country and employed a total of approximately 
375,000 workers. Five of the companies reported that they were still - 
working on the problem, three had not given the question considera- 
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tion, and two had discontinued their pension plans. Twenty om. 
panies reported on one or more points, though in several cases no¢ 4]] 
questions had been settled. 

With reference to employees who are nearing retirement age byt 
who will need additional service after that age in order to be elicible 
for social-security pensions, 12 companies stated that they will con- 
tinue such employees in service until they acquire eligibility. T),ree 
of these companies have plans which already provide for retention 
beyond age 65 under certain circumstances, and nine companies are 
adjusting their plans in this regard. In several cases, however, 
allowance of this additional service will be dependent on its not being 
injurious to the employee’s health, or on his being in satisfactory pliys- 
ical condition. One company provides that the employee’s “services 
must be satisfactory,’ and another that the additional service will 
be “permissive and not mandatory.”’ 

Eleven companies did not plan to recall recently retired employees 
to active service long enough to qualify for Federal pensions. Two 
companies stated they might do so if the service required were of 
very short duration and the health of the employee permitted. ‘Two 
companies still had the question under consideration, and one company 
had no such employees. 

The new provisions of the Federal law for survivors’ benefits do 
not seem to be causing much change in the pension plans of the 
companies surveyed, as 14 of the 16 companies reporting on the 
question stated that they contemplate no change on this account. 
One company is considering changing its entire pension plan, how- 
ever, so as to decrease contributions and benefits on earnings up to 
$3,000 a year, prolong the normal retirement date for women from 
60 to 65 years, convert to a money-purchase or 50—50 basis, etc. 
Another stated that no revision of its plan was necessary because of 
these new provisions of the act. 

Any deduction of Federal benefits from company-plan benetits 
should apply only to primary benefits and not to benefits for wives, 
children, and others, it was decided by 10 companies, and | 
other company indicated that it would probably so decide. No 
deduction of either kind will be made by 6 companies, their plans 
having been adopted or revised since the enactment of the Social 
Security Act. The plan of 1 company was not affected. 

Former employees who received lump sums under the original 
act, but who have become eligible under the amended act for Federal 
old-age pensions, will not have the amounts thereof deducted from 
their pensions under the company plans, 12 companies reported. [n 
1 case, however, the total pension must not exceed the general average 
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for all retired employees. One company has made no definite decision 
and 2 companies have no such employees. One company stated that 
for service before the adoption of its reinsured-contributory plan, 
the ederal benefits would probably be deducted from its informal- 
pension benefits. 

In case of premature retirements, 3 companies will take care of the 
situation under the amended Social Security Act by the purchase of 
jemporary annuities; 5 will provide for each case on its merits; and 
| will pay full company benefits until the receipt of the Government 
pension and then deduct the Federal benefits. One company whose 
benefit at normal retirement age is the difference between the mini- 
mum scale of benefits and the Federal pension, reduces this benefit 
according to the number of years retired before age 65. In 2 cases, 
the company plan is contributory and makes provision for premature 
retirement. ‘Two companies do not provide pensions in case of pre- 
' mature retirement, and 2 companies have not decided on any action. 
In many company plans the retirement age of women is lower than 
' 65 years. Three companies retire women at age 55 (1 after 20 years’ 
service only), 7 at age 60, and 4 at age 65. One company has no age 
limit but bases eligibility to pension on permanent total disability 
after 15 years’ service. Another company provides for retirement 
- for both men and women at age 50 or over at the company’s option, 
and at age 57 or over at the employee’s option, and makes it auto- 
matic at age 65 except by agreement to continue. In only 2 cases is 
any change contemplated. In one case higher benefits between 60 
and 65 years will be given, with corresponding reduction when Federal 
pensions begin, and in the other case, raising the retirement age from 
60 to 65 years is being considered. 


PPPSODOD 


PENSION PLANS OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


APPROXIMATELY 26 percent of the Protestant ministers of the 
United States are covered by social-security plans of their churches, 
according to a recent report.' Lay employees of such churches are 
not covered to any great extent. 


Pension Plans for the Clergy 


Twenty-four of the 42 Protestant denominations which report a 
membership of 50,000 or over have representation in the Conference 
of Church Pension Funds. Although participation in the Conference 


' Data are from Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, Department of Research and Edu- 
cation, Information Service, New York, December 30, 1939; New York Times, December 27, 1939. 
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does not signify that all the clergy of a member denomination a), 
covered by a pension plan, it does mean that an earnest effort js 
being made toward the support of its aged ministers. 

In March 1939 an inquiry was made of these member bodies of tho 
Conference by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ jy 
America, relative to the extent of actual coverage of church employees 
by the private funds created for their security in old age. Thirteen 
of the Conference member bodies appeared to have well-established 
contributory pension plans for the ministers of their denominations. 
4 had plans which had been established in recent years; 3 had plans 
in preparation; 3 had no such plans (1 gives aid based om need): and 
for 1 no information was given. Denominations which have repre- 
sentation in the Conference also had “superannuation,” “benefit,” 
“relief,” ‘“endowment,”’ etc., plans, but these were generally parts of 
earlier systems and will gradually be incorporated in the newer con- 
tributory plans. 

The extent of coverage reported by the pension boards varied 
greatly. Three pension funds covered 100 percent of their active 
ordained ministers; two covered 60 percent; one each covered 98 
percent (of the “‘eligible’’), 89.5 percent, 55 percent, 52.6 percent, 43 
percent, 40 percent, 33 percent (of the “‘eligible’’), 25 percent (of the 
“active’’), and 4.7 percent. 

Five of the large denominations not represented in the Conference, 
and three smaller bodies, also reported “‘relief,’’ ‘“‘superannuation,”’ or 
“benefit”? systems, and others may have had many such plans. As 
plans of these types are generally operated on a pro rata basis or 
“according to need,” the report comments that it is hardly likely 
that they provided adequate support. 

In most denominations, the actual pension payments were much 
less than the maximum amounts provided for in the plans. Only 1! 
of the pension boards reported “normal” or average payments, tlie 
highest normal payment being $963, the next highest $500, and the 
lowest $200. The median was $400, and this median also holds in 
the cases where the normal payment was not reported, if it be assumed 
that the maximum reported was the normal payment. The highest 
yearly amount actually paid was $1,500. ‘These amounts were ex- 
clusive of disability payments, death benefits, and payments to 
widows and minor children. A number of denominations had re- 
cently adopted contributory pension plans, which will probably raise 
the figures reported. 
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In the contributory pension plans the apportionment of the cost 
between che church and the individual differed. The most common 
provision seemed to be for contributions of 2% percent of the salary 
by the individual minister and 7% percent by the church, but 2% 
and 8, 3 and 3, 3 and 5, 4 and 4, 5 and 5 percent, as well as 74 percent 
by the church alone, were reported by the established funds. The 
lowest aggregate cost reported was 6 percent, and the highest, 10% 
percent. 


Pension Plans for Lay Employees 


Old-age pensions for all lay employees were offered by 4 of the 24 
member bodies of the Conference of Church Pension Funds. 

Three denominations provided coverage for some classes of lay 
employees, such as employees of central boards, of managerial, 
administrative or teaching staffs, and lay missionaries. In one case 
the provision was for “‘approved”’ individuals or groups. Fifteen of 
the constituent members of the Conference had no provision for lay 
employees, though three of these had such a provision under con- 
sideration. One denomination had established an insurance organiza- 
tion which accepted voluntary contracts with individuals. From one 
denomination no information was received. 

Employees’ pension funds had been established by several church 
publishing houses and some other organizations; but usually secre- 
tarial personnel, office-building employees, janitors, and local-church 
lay employees were not covered. 


Pension Fund of Protestant Episcopal Church 


At the end of 1939, pensions aggregating $1,347,000 annually were 
being paid to approximately 2,500 retired clergymen, and widows and 
orphans of clergymen, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, through 
the Church Pension Fund. ‘The average allowance paid to clergymen 
and their families was $1,000 a year. The Church Life Insurance 
Corporation, an affiliate of the Church Pension Fund which applies 
to clergymen and lay employees, had ordinary insurance in force 
amounting to $25,000,000, assets of $5,500,000, and surplus of about 
$1,000,000. The Church Pension Fund was established in 1917, and 
is operated on an actuarial reserve basis. 


211338—40——_8 
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PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMEN’ 
SERVICES, JANUARY 1940? 
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A FURTHER decline in the volume of placements made by the pubic reg 
employment offices was again recorded in January as employment = 
opportunities continued to decrease. Out of a total of more thay pul 


































219,000 complete placements, 195,000 were in private jobs. Despite 
the decrease of 17 percent from December in private placements, {|)¢ 
volume far exceeded that for any previous January in the history 
of the Employment Service. The number of private placements was 
more than 50 percent higher than that for January 1939, and was 
more than double the number of such placements made in the corre- 
sponding month of 1938. The reduction in January was entirely due 
to the 32 percent decline in placements in temporary private jobs, as 
regular private placements registered a 6-percent increase over 
December. 

Declines in private placements were general, with most of the 
States reporting decreases of more than 15 percent. Of the 8 States 
which showed a gain in private placements during January, the most 
pronounced was that in South Carolina, where an expansion of |4 
percent occurred. Despite the widespread character of the decreases, 
only 3 States—New Hampshire, West Virginia, and Montana—failed 
to show an increase over the corresponding month of 1939. In 10 
States the volume of private placements made in January 1940 was 
more than double the number of such placements made in the same 
month last year. 

About 34,000 supplemental placements were made during January, 
an increase of nearly 13 percent over the number made in January 1939. 
These placements represent jobs in which the employment offices 
materially assisted in locating jobs for workers, although all the steps 
of making a complete placement were not performed by the employ- 
ment offices. 

More than 1,500,000 applications for work were received during 
January, an increase of 23 percent over December. This volume was 
nearly 12 percent higher than the number received in January 193), 
and was the largest number received since July 1935. As a result of 
the marked increases in applications and the reduction in placements, 





1 Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security 1: 
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the active file of persons registered as job seekers with the employment 
offices rose to 6 million, an increase of 5% percent over the number 
registered at the end of December 1939. Despite this increase, there 
were over 1,400,000 fewer persons registered as job seekers with the 
public employment offices than in January 1939. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Placement Activities, January 1940 ' 





Percent of change from— 


Activity is 


December | January January 
1939 | 1939 1938 
| 











Total applications ’ 1, 577, 416 
Total placements . 219, 383 
Private 


oa 
ssi 


| — 
-mIor > 
Bre 

ee wmoarow 








! Excludes Rhode Island and Hawaii. 


Total placements of veterans decreased somewhat less than all 
placements. The decrease in veteran placements was due entirely to 
the drop in private placements, as an increase in public placements 
was reported. The relative increase in applications for work from 


veterans was also somewhat smaller than for total applications re- 
ceived. At the end of January nearly 260,000 veterans were regis- 
tered for work with the public employment offices, which represented 
a decline of 28 percent from the corresponding month of 1939. 


TaBLE 2.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, January 1940 } 





Percent of change from— 





Activity 


January January 
1939 1938 





Total applications — ' +11.2 —9.0 
= p acements ; —22.1 +3. 6 


+31. 2 +69. 4 
+40. 9 +116. 5 
+25. 6 +48. 5 
— 59.4 | —44.9 
—28.0 | —18. 2 

















' Excludes Rhode Island and Hawaii. 
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TaBLe 3.—Total Placement Activities, by Regions and States, January 194() 
[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 14, 1940] 





Complete placements Applications received | 








Private 





Region and Per- 
State cent 
of Reg- 

change} ular 

from | (over 1 
Janu- | month) 
ary 
1939 

| | 
| 

219, 383) 195, 046 5. 8) 24+-50.9 063) 24, 337| 34, 038/1, 577, 416) +23. A 2+11.8)6, 




















Region I: | 
Connecticut --- - 4,018, 3, 467 ° +-54. 055) 551) 152) 26, 281) +37.3! +41. 
1,311}; 1,178 +-4.0) +13. 834) 133} 47 11,094; +38.2) —11. 
Massachusetts..| 3,724) 3,237) +7.5/-4 a 370 44, 670} +23.3) +72. 
New Hampshire} 1, 759 ,481| —7.9! ‘ , 108 ‘ 7 , 621) +11.0) +17. 
Rhode Island 3__| ___-_- ; ba PASE 
: 591 7; —17.6) +15.! 263) | 3, 847 “=<1L3 +19. ‘ 
Region II: 


| | 
New York.-.....! 19, 439 ‘ —11.3) +62. 9, 445) 1, 20! , 096; 207, 286| +25. 8 
Region III: 
Delaware... -_-_- 804) 7 —30. 5) +96. 340 f 5, 871/+-108. 8) 
New Jersey---- 8,429) 7,736) —9.0|/+150. , 853 0: , 52 68, 035) +35. 6 
Pennsylvania - 9, 634) 8, —14.9) +81. , 714 ¢ : 131, 501) +41. 5 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col___.| 3,210) 3, +6. 2) +26. ! , 304 13, 904| +65. 2 
2,866) 2,5 —13.8| +68. 321; 3 32. 445| +104. 0 
N. Carolina....| 5,080 —12.3) +19. 2, 062 30, 710) +14.1 
irgi 3, 782 ‘ +2.3) +73.1 2, 094) . 26, 066) +20. 8 ‘ 
West Virginia_.| 1,956] 1, —32.2} —5.0) 1,099 24, 820) +29.6) +22 


Region V 

1, 576 , 455) —36. 4) +88.0 897 21, 689) +58. 5 ' 
7, 332 78; —15.9| +69. 6 4, 585 78, 622) +33. 6 +31. 
10, 379 ' —19. 1\+-124. 6 5, 491) 85, 205) +37.3) —7.9) 


12, 268 —9.9) +25. 6 5. 935 57, 697) +-19. 5|+-105. 
5, 839 7 —25.0} +31.9 3, 249 44,374) +13. 1) +18. 

4, 905 —8.0| +47.3 2, 183 795 34, 307) +20. 8} —3.! 
Region VII: 


Alabama..._.../ 3,058 —14. 4) +10.6 , 882 278) I 23, 702} +10.1)| +14.8 

3, 899 q —33.3) (2) , 588 565) 15, 852} —16.6) (2) 

‘ 5, 679 —1.9)+179. . 748 22,005; —2.9) —33. < 
Mississippi_- 2, 670 , 478) —17. 2) +42.! ‘ 192) 246 18, 606; —3.3) —11.! 
8. Carolina. __- 2, 101 +14. 2) +99. 699) , 9, 512) +41.4) —9.! 
Tennessee _. __- 3, 622 —4.8) +19. 9} 540 34: 13,717; +18.2| —4. 

Region VIII: 

5, 340 . —4.4) +27. . 370) 253 36 24, 057; +22.1| +-28. 

Minnesota 3, 378) 3, —13.9) +12, 715} 315 295 32, 563 | +38. 6) +41. 

Nebraska._._...| 1, 547 .1| +68. 32} 420) 55| 9,876, —9.6| —28.3 

North Dakota. 984 ; +7. : 37} 51 6, 738) 4-45.8) +25. 

a Spat 736 . +, = 5 4.976} —2.9) +17. 






































2, 300 +68. 043} 321 1} 12,723] +70.0) —8. 

3. 6| +137. 253} 199} 20,659] +461] +7. 
+137. 214| 40| 56,296] +9.5| +34. 
+67. 545] 275| 25,749] +15.0) —1.3 


+12. , 332} 100} 25,057] +26.7| —36. 
172) 1,088} 5,248) +89) +43 
+19. ! 3| 2, 882 | 59, 117) +10.5| —22.3 


1) 034 9, 476; +10. 5) +46. 
166; 258; 18,725) +11.7| —27.! 
41) 25 7,229) +6.8) +5. 
183} 6,377) +43. 0) +36. 9) 
155) 5 11, 137] +21.3) —1.: 
Wyoming . . 187) 2 3, 924) +21.6) —36. 
Region XII: 
California ; 9. 5 539 638, 130,994) +7.7) +9.; 
854 96 19) 3, 253) 423.8) +24. 
707, 523) 20,101) +9.9| +49. 
994 358) 22, 851) . 8) +32. 


367 16) 851 
































1 Excludes Rhode Island and Hawaii. 
? Excludes Florida, State employment service not in complete operation during January 1939. 
3 Data not reported. 
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TaBLe 4.—Placement Activities for Veterans, by Regions and States, January 1940 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 14, 1940] 





Complete placements | Applications received 





Private 





. Percent 
Region an ) of 
State Percent | percent : . change of 
Total of of Regu- | Pub-| Num-| “from | change 
change ; lic ber from 
from change lar Decem- Ja 
Decem-|,ftom_ | (over 1 ber 1930 2 
"ton January | month) 1939 2 
id 19392 | 
1939 2 


Percent 





_—— 





| 
ee Oe 11, 31. 195 |2, 473 |59, 539 





iw 


Region I: : i 
Connecticut K 56. 167 | 1,117 
: 40 539 


| 1, 366 
New Hampshire -- 


Rhode Island 4___- 

as 
Region II: 

OO!) 
Region III: 

Delaware ; 

New Jersey - -- 

Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Columbia_. 

Maryland. 

North Carolina. --. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 
Region V: 

Kentucky 

a —EE 

a 
Region VI: 


~“ 


aun. 














onoansS 











O~I- we ow 


Wisconsin 
Region VII: 


Sag 
Georgia 
Mississippi-_---- , 
South Carolina 


Region VIII: 
ss aT 
Minnesota 
Nebraska... _...-- 84 
North Dakota 18 
South Dakota 27 





w awe Oo rn oorres! 








NQOWeso 


70 
121 
217 

Oklahoma..........| 181 
Region X: 
Louisiana.._______- 68 
New Mexico. .-.-_..- 20 
818 


oo 20 GORD AON OS 











ooo 


134 
75 
RS 

I ; 32 

Utah... ee 60 

/yoming 21 

Region XII: 

712 
57 

360 

Washington 197 

Territories: 


are OO one Oh 








40 


Oe wee eee He eH wm 


~s 


























___ Hawaii 





' Excludes Rhode Island and Hawaii. 
? Not computed if less than 50 veteran placements were involved in either month. 


* Excludes Florida, State employment service was not in complete operation during Januray 1939. 
‘ Data not reported. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS. 
JANUARY 1940* 


PRACTICALLY all State employment security agencies experie ced 
sharp increases in the number of continued claims received ani the 
amount of benefits paid during January 1940, as employment cop- 
tinued to decrease during the month and as workers unemployed ))rioy 
to January availed themselves of new benefit rights. More than ¢ 
million continued claims were received during January, the hic! 
volume of monthly receipts since May 1939. Of this number, ap- 
proximately 1,800,000, or 29.4 percent, were claims filed to j)e0 
waiting-period requirements of the State laws. Benefit payments 
rose more than 34 percent to nearly 41 million dollars, covering more 
than 4 million compensable weeks of unemployment. The number 
of weeks compensated would indicate that a weekly average of 877,000 
workers received unemployment compensation benefits during the 
month. 

Increases in the amount of benefit payments were widespread; the 
most pronounced expansion occurred in Idaho and substantially 
greater disbursements were also reported by Vermont, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. Of the 49 
States reporting increases, only 9 showed increases of less than 2() 
percent. Disbursements in New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, and California accounted for nearly 60 percent of the 
January payments, which was practically identical with their pro- 
portions of December payments. Despite the marked increases over 
December, for the group of 31 States in which benefits were payable 
prior to January 1939, benefit payments in January 1940 were only 
3.7 percent higher than the corresponding month of 1939. 

Data on the weeks of unemployment compensated, by type of un- 
employment, are available for the first time since the unemployment- 
compensation program was initiated. The count of weeks of total 
unemployment compensated represents man-weeks of unemployment 
for which benefits were paid; the partial and part-total ? weeks are 
those in which the worker was not fully employed and for which 
benefits were paid. Out of the 4 million weeks compensated in 
January, the six States mentioned above accounted for approximately 
54 percent. The distribution of the compensated weeks accordin: to 
the type of unemployment within each State indicated that the rela- 
tively largest proportions of partial and part-total unemployment 
occurred in Hawaii, New Hampshire, and Illinois. 





1 Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security !'0a" 

9 In the case of “‘partial’’ unemployment, the worker is attached to his regular employment but is wrkinc 
less than full time; in ‘“‘part-total’’ unemployment, the worker is separated from his usual employme =! 4! 
is totally unemployed except for occasional odd jobs. 
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Continued Claims Received, Number of Weeks Compensated, and Amount of Benefits 
Paid, by Regions and States, January 1940 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 14, 1940] 





Continued claims ! Weeks compensated ! 





Region and State 


Type 





Waiting 
period 


Compen- 
sable 


Type of unemployment 








Partiat 
and part- 


total com- 


Partial 
only 4 





Region I: 
Connecticut... cee 
a 


Massachusetts.....___- 


New Hampshire. 


Rhode Island......._____| 
0 


Region II: 
New York 
Region III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey... - 
Pennsylvania_ ----_- 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland........- 


North Carolina... __- 


Ve tiiisica 

West Virginia. 
Region V: 

Kentucky.........- 

Michigan 

_ 
Region VI: 

Illinois 


Wisconsin............_- "| 


Region VII: 
_ aa 


Mississippi_..__ .- 
South Carolina 


Region VIII: 


a 


Minnesota. .-_.__- 
Nebraska... ___- 


North Dakota.......____. 
South Dakota........___. 


Region IX: 


ee 


= 


i PP aTT 


Oklahoma... ___. 
Region X: 


ae 


6, 030, 988 


1, 774, 935 


4, 256, 053 


4, 018, 698 














89, 538 
46, 228 
270, 109 
30, 109 
80, 531 
17, 399 


860, 008 


12, 568 
255, 824 
539, 341 


29, 827 
92, 439 
94, 131 
73, 418 
44, 577 


82, 978 
204, 666 
334, 296 


417, 387 
114, 395 
112, 984 


51, 160 
57, 755 
67, 656 
52, 057 
45, 416 
114, 389 


86, 610 


33, 103 
9, 034 
58, 733 
10, 060 
17, 681 
7,017 


237, 923 


3, 836 
104, 010 
176, 932 


10, 594 
14, 767 
29, 549 
24, 338 
13, 691 


41, 134 
52, 703 
98, 848 


78, 358 
40, 841 
53, 140 


1,012 
14, 036 
21, 394 
15, 350 
13, 624 
24, 771 


37, 855 
42, 103 
8, 831 
3, 355 
2, 865 


14, 470 
17, 738 
53, 440 
11, 667 


22, 793 
4, 393 
90, 521 


4, 240 
10, 873 
11, 688 
12, 562 

5, 283 

4, 746 


102, 815 
2, 358 
64, 762 
37, 872 


1, 226 





56, 435 
37, 194 
211, 376 
20, 049 
62, 850 
10, 382 


622, 085 


8, 732 
151, 814 
362, 409 


19, 233 
77, 672 
64, 582 
49, 080 
30, 886 


41, 844 
151, 963 
235, 448 


339, 029 
73, 554 
59, 844 


50, 148 
43, 719 
46, 262 
36, 707 
31, 792 
89, 618 


48, 755 
87, 155 
19, 443 

6, 088 

4, 698 
29, 601 
21, 268 
73, 225 
51, 697 


67, 918 








46, 152 
36, 248 
184, 099 
20, 676 
62, 850 
8, 684 


629, 577 


8, 692 
128, 058 
366, 264 


17, 248 
57, 162 
58, 781 
48, 368 
26, 897 


34, 633 | 


148, 745 
241, 178 


326, 413 
73, 455 
53, 288 


50, 801 
41, 668 
44, 916 
29, 065 
31, 441 
71, 681 


47, 687 
77, 628 
18, 321 
5, 141 
4, 613 


29, 601 
20, 368 
63, 669 
38, 995 


60, 062 
10, 729 
123, 418 


11, 716 
32, 780 
17, 186 
29, 811 
16, 627 
10, 524 


445, 482 
8, 358 
19, 041 
74, 677 


5, 224 


30, 016 

184, 099 
14, 956 

53, 285 

7, 747 


629, 577 


7, 148 
128, 058 
366, 264 


16, 605 
49, 996 
(") 
46, 005 
26, 337 


34, 239 
141, 118 
190, 758 


244, 359 
60, 538 
47, 292 


45, 521 
36, 620 
41, 751 
28, 330 
25, 890 
67, 209 


42, 307 
72, 745 
17, 290 
4, 813 
4, 275 


27, 699 
17, 898 
55, 615 
33, 639 


56, 960 
9, 740 
108, 952 


11, 153 
29, 171 
16, 158 
29, 811 
15, 043 
9, 386 


379, 265 
7, 813 
17, 145 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued Claims Received, Number of Weeks Compensated, and Amount of I 
Paid, by Regions and States, January 1940—Continued 
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Benefits paid 
|__Typeof unemployment | onth and year | 4! 
Region and State Partial benefits first 2 
Amount 3 metil and part- | Partial payable wee 
total com-| only 2 
bined 2 
TEE Geibbaaitindanianaical 4 Rae a Sa aoa : | 
Region I: —— , 
Oonnecticut..........<.. 444, 496 $419,800 | $24, 316 (6) January 1938__- 17, 894 4 
ee ed 245, 523 211, 074 33, 554 . a eae oie 7 208 ne 
Massachusetts ---- aamataed 1, 824, 331 1, 824, 331 (4) i Oe Go... eek 48 572 4 
New Hampshire-.-------- 162, 791 132, 124 30, 667 = - ee 4 442’ ¢99 ‘m 
Rhode Island ............ 590,502 | 547,278 | 43,224] (6) |i... a 15, 629, 40x TH 
ehbiasn ins cigiahiennties ton 79, 102 74, 542 4,514 Sddelt 75 I> : 
In | 
SA On Oe 7, 497, 775 497, 775 (?) ne 
Region III: bo 
ON 72, 154 64, 196 7,854 | 7,002 | January 1939__. 89 Ong 
New Jersey _----- te BP 1, 181,882 | 1,180,715 (2) (2) a ie 16, O87. 64 coc 
Femmes venis............ 4, 024, 507 4, 024, 507 (2) (2) January 1938 130, 172 ‘ 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. _-- 146, 341 142, 249 4,092 (8) _...do 242 9 
REESE 525, 500 456, 540 44, 144 | 41, 204 |...._do_- 16, 416, 54 enc 
North Carolina-_--_-_----- 286, 800 196, 277 Saeet iene t.-.... ae 12. 897. 36¢ . 
a aaatatE 366, 435 353,447 | 12,962] 9,711 |_....do 7] 10, 490 28 Ku 
- 218, 013 214, 394 3, 619 (8) af See 16, 496, 154 ri 
: ) 
EERIE RS 276, 598 272, 499 2, 488 (8) January 1939___ 5, 139, % 
Michigan.......__...---- 1,760,095 | 1,715,786] 44,309] (¢) | July 1938. _- 78 776 8S by 
ee eee 2, 278, 196 2, 011, 498 201, 731 (6) January 1939_- 26, 010, 39 the 
Ne Ee a , 817, 143 , 193, 597 618, 892 |408,010 | July 1939_______ 9 19, ORR | 
| TR raat 728, 575 655,571 | 72,793 | (6) | April 1938_____ 97, 253. 865 of | 
I on practah dsaicail iranctin 525, 134 490, 551 34, 583 | 20,036 | July 1936_.____ 15 ti 0 
SE Pe A 348, 939 314, 575 33, 932 | 22,523 | January 1938__-_ 12, 761, 947 
ATR: 375, 873 341, 693 34,180} (6) January 1939 3, 878, 941 cor 
at ctihindcicicabie wane 291, 470 277, 937 13, 533 | 11,083 |.....do-.....- 3, 529, OS 
Mississippi. -.......--.--- 167, 078 163,900 | 23,019] (@) | April 1938__- 3, 025, 48 na 
South Carolina. -..__----- 197, 369 169, 917 27,372 | 12,787 | July 1938______ 2, 935, 985 F 
Tennessee --_....-.----- 511, 504 491,146 | 20,220] 6,003 | January 1938___ 11, 234, 09 a 
Region VIII: | 
i AER eS ee 437, 078 404, 235 32,042 | 8,883 | July 1938______. 8, 246, 484 
Minnesota-.------------ 798, 040 761, 770 36, 151 (®) January 1938___- 16, 556, 819 be 
Nebraska...........__- 169, 168 161, 756 7,412 | 3,044 | January 1939-__| 1, 472. 763 € 
North Dakota--..-..----- 50, 049 47, 595 2, 454 PE Bonnes ee 595, 238 th 
South Dakota_.._.---_.. 36, 400 34123 | 2262| (8) |-.---do.....__- 35 i 
EE AB 174, 631 164, 200 ait Ae , 990, 311 of 
nn Sand 188, 523 173, 069 15,454 | 7,070 |----- ae 2, 476, 469 ere 
sas 554, 281 516, 742 37, 539 | 14, 230 |-.--- 6, 015, 51 
A 373, 988 338, 858 35,130 | 5,753 | December 1938. 4, 686, 472 | 
Region X: 
ESE ER TOR 473, 984 454, 781 19, 105 (8) January 1938. 10, 414, 66 of 
IN@W BGGKICO.........-...- 100, 328 92, 976 7,352 | 4,768 | December 1938. 1, 335, 219 
ticks oe-ncistinemadeled 958, 413 884, 285 73, 917 (5) January 1938__- 21, 009, 482 no 
Region XI: 
eS 129, 785 125, 533 4, 252  _ oa 3, 551, 481 
a ae 331, 392 307, 147 23, 942 | 10,329 | January 1939___. 3, 796, 72 
RE sidsu insects ahdisinaiiel 196, 277 187, 870 8, 375 (®) September 1938 2, 755, 344 fo) 
ee re 332, 7: 332, 640 (2) (2) July 1939._.___- 1, 097, 668 
| 5 ee a le A ee 177, 782 166, 466 11,316 | 3,482 | January 1938._- 4, 333, 3 th 
EEK 138, 387 128, 692 9,695 | 5,414 | January 1939____| 1, 292, 157 
Region XII: ca 
I i isinss ccrcimmtn nent 5,093,139 | 4,589,758 | 345, 582 (5) January 1938___ 67, 354, 982 
I ci a ineahn abehieciiicad 108, 642 103, 350 5, 292 650 | January 1939___- 924, 071 Cy 
| TE AE A Re 233, 408 218, 057 15, 267 (8) January 1938___- 10, 202, 832 
. . 905, 885 846, 750 59, 135 (5) January 1939___- 7, 051, 81t to 
Territories: 
SS EST See, Pe Ca 2 a Se Re $349, 922 as 
TE teiuiitiesusieine ~—- 41, 377 31, 976 9,401 | 9,136 |...-- __ 327, 758 
1 a to change in reporting definitions, data for January not strictly comparable to data for previous eg 
ods. 
2 Benefits for partial unemployment are not neagge Sage law in Massachusetts, Mississipp!, Mo! : 
tana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. Of t , only Mississippi provides for payments o! su 


less than full weekly benefit amount for total wnouployment, i. e., “part-total’”’ unemployment. 
3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
4 Excludes Alaska. 5 Figure for Alaska represents benefits paid through December 1939. 


* Data for partial unemployment are included with part-total. 7 Data not reported. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 
IN 1939 


THE year 1939 was marked by progress in the cooperative movement 
in a number of directions. In the field of education, merchandising 
both retail and wholesale), and production, as well as in inter- 
cooperative and public relations, definite advances were made. 

The consumers’ cooperative movement received during 1939 the 
endorsement of the Universalist Church and the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, 1s presenting an application of Christian 
principles to the economic order. Renewed endorsement was given 
by the annual conventions of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The increasing interest 
of farm organizations in consumer activities found expression in resolu- 
tions by local and national groups, favoring extension of consumers’ 
cooperative as well as producers’ cooperative activities. Among the 
national farm organizations passing such resolutions was the National 
Farmers’ Union. 

The year was marked by intensified educational work among mem- 
bers and employees of cooperatives, also by a renewed drive toward 
the expansion of cash trading and the elimination of credit. Analyses 
of the cost of credit trading which revealed vividly the handicap of 
credit to efficient use of capital lent impetus in this drive. 

The field of cooperative endeavor was also widened by the passage 
of a cooperative law in a State (New Mexico) which had hitherto had 
no cooperative act.! 

Rapid spread of interest in the provision of medical care led to the 
formation of many new cooperative or group prepayment plans during 
the year. Encouragement was also given to the formation of medical- 
care associations by the favorable decision of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals in the case of Group Health Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The first convention of cooperative and group health 
associations was held in New York City in July 1939. 

In Oklahoma an organizing campaign having for its object the 
establishment, at Enid, of a Farmers’ Union cooperative hospital 
similar to the one in operation at Elk City, has been under way since 


' For a review of legislative developments in the field of cooperatives in 1939, see Serlal No. R. 1061. 
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the summer of 1939. A bill giving specific authorization to the fory. 
tion of cooperative hospital associations in that State failed of pos age 
in 1939 but has received the endorsement of the State Farmers’ U jipy 
which will push it actively in 1940. 

A new departure was the entrance of the Indiana Farm Buregy 
Cooperative Association into the field of banking. 

Continued expansion took place in the credit-union movement. 
though at a more rapid pace among the Federal- than among the 
State-chartered associations.2 A link between the credit-union 
movement and the consumers’ cooperatives was forged with the 
acceptance of the Credit Union National Association (‘‘Cuna’’), with 
headquarters in Madison, Wis., into the Cooperative League as a 
fraternal member, in March 1939. 

Some of the other outstanding developments are discussed in greater 
detail in the following pages. 


Extension of Services and Facilities 


NEW FACILITIES 


Joint offices were opened in January 1939 in Chicago by the (o- 
operative League of the U.S. A. and National Cooperatives, Inc. In 
the spring the board of directors of the League decided upon the open- 
ing of a legislative and information office in Washington, D. C., as 
soon as financially possible. Funds for the purpose were voted by 
National Cooperatives in December. 

A new wholesale association, Farmers’ Union Wholesale Coopera- 
tives, Inc., was formed by the Farmers’ Union wholesales in Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota,’ Nebraska, and South Dakota, in May 1939. II 
was emphasized at the time that this did not represent a “separatist” 
movement and that the new organization would work with and through 
National Cooperatives and United Cooperatives whenever possil)le.’ 
The first activities of the new organization will be to serve as a con- 
ference medium and as an agency for making joint purchase contracts 
for the member wholesales. 

The Oregon Grange Wholesale and the Pacific Supply Cooperative 
(Walla Walla, Wash.) acquired their own buildings in 1939. 

A branch warehouse was opened in Detroit, Mich.,by The Cooper- 
ative Wholesale (Chicago), in February 1939. (More than a thir< 
the local associations affiliated to the wholesale were in Michigan. 
Other organizations which established branch warehouses during the 
year included the Farmers’ Union State Exchange (Omaha) anc 
the Pacific Supply Cooperative (Walla Walla, Wash.). 

? Statistics of operation of credit unions, as well as of retail and wholesale distributive associations, »\!! 5¢ 
given in later articles. 


* Of the five wholesales mentioned above, only one (that in Minnesota) is a member of Natio! 
operatives. 
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NEW SERVICES 


The retail associations affiliated with the Central Cooperative 
Wholesale in their meeting in April 1939 noted that many of the store 
associations also carried on’marketing of their members’ products, 
and a marketing department to handle forest products was started by 
the Range Cooperative Federation in 1939. With a view to the better 
organization of the local marketing activities, representatives of the 
wholesale had lent their efforts toward the formation of farmers’ 
marketing associations. This is a reversal of the situation in certain 
other sections of the country—as in Ohio and Indiana—where the 
farmers’ marketing associations were first in the field and the consumer 
activities followed at a considerably later date. 

An example of the increasing invasion of the consumers’ goods field 
by farmers’ cooperatives is offered by a recent action in Ohio. Accord- 
ing to the Ohio Farm Bureau News (November 1939), “Farm Bureau 
advisory councils have been toying for many months with the realiza- 
tion that the average farm family spends more money for household 
and personal needs—consumer goods—than it spends for farm supplies 
and equipment—production goods.” As a result of their suggestion, 
late in 1939 the Farm Bureau Cooperative Association (Columbus) 
started a mail-order service for household goods. Only a few items 
are to be handled at first, such as blankets, women’s hose, men’s 
shirts, and men’s work clothing. Other items will be added gradually 
until the whole range of household supplies is covered. 

The grocery-store program planned by Midland Cooperative Whole- 
sale (Minneapolis) in 1938 got under way in 1939. Under this plan 
the wholesale, formerly handling only petroleum products, is to pro- 
vide supervision and management of local cooperative grocery stores. 
In such cases $3,000 in capital must be supplied by at least 200 resi- 
dents (members) in the locality where the store is opened. In each 
locality there will be an advisory committee which “will advise, 
regularly, with the wholesale grocery department on local progress 
and problems.’”’ The whole chain will operate under the name of 
Co-op Stores, Inc. By the end of 1939 there were stores in operation 
in 18 localities in Minnesota and southern Wisconsin. The launching 
of this plan of centrally controlled stores has caused much discussion 
among cooperators, some of whom regard it with misgivings, fearing 
that the system sacrifices local initiative and interest. On the other 
hand, Midland and its supporters are convinced that it will make for 
greater operating efficiency and economy. 

A new departure for the cooperative movement in this country was 
the action of the Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, in 
buying a controlling interest in the Citizens State Bank at Beech 
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Grove, Ind. The association stated at the time that, under th: 
posed plan, “ultimately all the stock in the corporation, e. 
directors’ shares, will be held by wholesale cooperative associa‘ 
retail cooperatives, credit unions, and other nonprofit corporatic: 

A step in the same direction as that noted above had been {: 
a year earlier when a Farmers’ Union Cooperative Credit Association 
was organized by the Farmers’ Union Central Exchange (South St. 
Paul) in 1938. The purpose of this association is to act as a “centr! 
depository into which the cooperative associations and others may 
invest funds in a systematic and consistent manner, the funds so 
accumulated to be used in making loans to cooperatives and in the 
building of the cooperative movement on a sound basis.”’ 


pro- 
cept 
Ms, 


is 
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QUALITY OF GOODS 


Cooperatives have always been concerned about the quality of 
goods handled, but especially so since they have been carrying goods 
packed for them under the “Co-op” label. One of the purposes of 
the label is to indicate that the contents are of guaranteed quality. 
Most of the action toward improved quality of goods has come from 
the cooperative wholesales. In 1938 Eastern Cooperative Wholesale 
established a testing kitchen with a full-time employee. It is the 
function of this service to make comparative tests of new items, to 
make check tests of samples taken from every shipment of goods 
received in the wholesale, to prepare facts for use on the ‘Co-op’ 
labels, to collect information for the use of consumer-education and 
discussion groups, to assist in imparting to store personnel the food 
facts they should know, and to make demonstrations for groups vis- 
iting the wholesale and for district meetings. 

The annual meeting of Central Cooperative Wholesale, held in the 
spring of 1939, authorized the opening of a similar department. It 
was started late in the year. 

A series of meetings of the buyers of five of the regional cooperative 
wholesales affiliated with National Cooperatives, Inc., was held dur- 
ing 1938 for the purpose of adopting a uniform label and standards. 
Agreement was reached early in 1939, and hereafter a single form of 
label will be used nationally for the various grades; the labels wil! 
be both descriptive and factual, and in such form as to be readily 
understandable by the purchaser. It was agreed that the red label 
is hereafter to be used only on the highest quality, corresponding 
to Federal Government grades A and B, and the blue label for lower- 
priced goods of Government grades B and C. 

Increases in ‘‘Co-op”’ label items were also reported. Eastern Coop- 
erative Wholesale stated that the number of such items (not includ- 
ing tires, batteries, spark plugs, and electrical appliances) increised 
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from 283 to 511 during 1939. The cooperative press reports that the 
automobiles for which the Range Cooperative Federation has the sales 
agency are being equipped with ‘‘Co-op” tires at the factory. 
‘Direct-purchasing relations with farmers’ cooperatives producing 
honey, and canned fruits and vegetables were reported by Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale. 


Production by Cooperatives 


The “Co-op” label goods discussed above are for the most part 
not manufactured by cooperatives themselves but are packed under 
the “Co-op” label by private manufacturers, in some cases under 
cooperative specifications and always subject to test. The volume 
of goods, especially consumers’ goods, produced by the cooperative 
movement is still small, but some expansion in this field was made 
during 1939. 

Thus, in Indiana the local cooperatives authorized the building of 
two new plants for the manufacture of fertilizer. The Ohio coopera- 
tives have three such plants, one of which was constructed in 1939. 

A $750,000 oil-refining plant was built, at Philipsburg, Kans., by 
Consumers’ Cooperative Association (North Kansas City) in 1939 
and was opened for business late in December. This plant has a 
daily capacity of 88,000 gallons of refined gasoline, in addition to 3 
or 4 carloads of locomotive fuel oil. It is expected that the plant will 
supply from one-half to one-third of the demands of the member 
associations of the wholesale. 

The construction of a refinery was also authorized by the member 
associations of the Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association. 
The first unit of the plant, a “topping”’ plant with capacity of 2,500 
barrels of kerosene, tractor fuel, and third-grade gasoline, was expected 
to be completed during the winter. Construction of the “‘cracking”’ 
unit, producing high-octane fuel, was to follow. 

A feed mill was purchased and opened by the Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association in 1939 and was running at full 
capacity by the end of the year. 

The Cooperative Publishing Association (Superior, Wis.) acquired 
its own printing plant, which will do work for the affiliated associa- 
tions as well as print the two periodicals of the Central Cooperative 
Wholesale. Midland Cooperative Wholesale was instrumental in the 
formation of Co-op Press, Inc., an organization which, it is planned, 
will eventually own its own printing plant but will at first act as a 
concentration point for the printing orders of the affiliated associations 
and as bargaining agent for them. 
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Changes in Organizational Structure 


COORDINATION OF LEAGUES AND WHOLESALES 


Far-reaching changes in the organizational structure of the coo) erg. 
tive movement have been under way for several years. Perhaps the 
most important of these is the tendency toward the amalgamatioy of 
federated educational and commercial activities into a single oreani- 
zation. 

Under the plan of operation of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S. A., educational work in the various regions was done by regional 
cooperative leagues affiliated with the national league. In the carly 
years practically all of the educational work was done in this way, 
However, as the regional wholesales developed, they began to under- 
take the training of their employees, publicity (advertising) service 
for their members, and gradually more and more educational work. 
Practically all of the regional wholesales not connected with a sponsor- 
ing farm organization such as the Farmers’ Union, Farm Bureau, 
Grange, etc., have their own educational departments. This has 
meant to a considerable extent an overlapping of function between 
them and the regional leagues. 

This situation has been receiving increasing attention and th 
relative merits of separate central organizations for educational! and 
commercial activities (as in Great Britain) and of one organization 
with educational and commercial departments (as in Sweden) have 
been debated in cooperative meetings and newspapers for some time. 

The first region in which definite action was taken was in the North- 
ern States region. That league furnished educational service for its 
member associations in Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, northern 
Michigan, and the Dakotas—an area in which there are two nonfarm 
regional wholesales, as well as a number of area federations offering 
special services. 

After much discussion the league was reorganized, as of December 
31, 1938, to be a federation not of retail but of wholesale associations, 
central service, and large area organizations, and leaving the educa- 
tional services for the retail associations to be supplied by the whole- 
sale of which they are members. After nearly a year’s experience 01 
this basis it was decided to discontinue the league altogether. ‘he 
organization will not be formally dissolved but will be “inactive 
and the charter will be kept for possible future use. 

In California consolidation of business and educational activities 
took place late in 1939. There had previously been in both northerm 
and southern California a joint buying organization and a cooperative 
council dealing with educational matters. Regional meetings of dele- 
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sates merged the two activities in each section of the State and formed 
a new organization for each, called, respectively, Associated Coopera- 
tives of Northern California and Associated Cooperatives of Southern 
California. 

In the Middle Atlantic States, for nearly 2 years the amalgamation 
of the Eastern Cooperative League and the Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale has been under consideration. Tentative bylaws were 
referred to member associations where they have been discussed. 
The plan creates the Eastern Cooperative Association, to which the 
local associations would be affiliated, the educational department 
being financed by annual dues, and the wholesale department by 
capital stock. It is expected that final action will be taken in 1940. 

In the Central States region, the question of unification of The 
Cooperative Wholesale (Chicago) and the Central States Cooperative 
League was considered at a joint meeting in April 1939. No action 
was taken, as it was decided that the question should be referred to 
the local associations for consideration during the ensuing year. The 
question will be voted upon at a meeting in April 1940. 

The question of the make-up of the national educational body, the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A., came up for discussion at the 
congress of the League, held at North Kansas City in October 1938. 
Its present membership includes not only educational federations and 
wholesales, but also large retail associations, and a sprinkling of large 
service associations such as insurance organizations. The matter of 
revision of the constitution of the League was referred to a committee. 
Indications are that the reconstituted League will be composed of 
federations only, but the exact position to be held in its affairs by the 
educational and business organizations is a matter of conjecture. 


This question will probably receive attention at the 1940 congress of 
the League. 


COUNTY COUNCILS 


Numerous county cooperative councils were formed in 1939, being 
reported from States as widely separated as Missouri, Oregon, M in- 
nesota, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. Such councils have for 
their purpose the correlation of activities of the consumers’ and 
producers’ associations of all types, for educational purposes and for 
the exchange of experiences. 


ORGANIZATION OF STUDENTS AND OTHER YOUNG PEOPLE 


Federation among the student cooperatives took place on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Middle West, resulting in the formation of 
the Pacific Coast Students’ Cooperative League with members from 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Texas institutions of 
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learning, and the Midwest Federation of Campus Co-ops, with 
members from the universities of Wisconsin, Chicago, Michigan. 
Purdue, and Ohio, and Milwaukee State Teachers’ College. 

A youth department was formed in the Central States Cooperative 
League, and was given a voting representative on the League. hie 
Midwest Federation, noted above, voted at its conference to affiliate 
with this department. 


ORGANIZATION OF WOMEN 


In the same area a regional women’s cooperative guild was formed. 
This is the third regional guild, the others being in the Northern 
States and Kansas-Missouri areas. 

The main purposes of the guilds are the carrying on of educational 
work among the women as well as for the general public. This 
includes the issuance of a monthly bulletin, holding of study groups, 
operation of summer camps for children and young people, lectures, 
and social gatherings. According to the Cooperative League Year- 
book for 1939, the membership of the Northern States Women’s 
Cooperative Guild is about 1,800 in 68 guilds and clubs throughout 
the area. 

The formation of a National Women’s Cooperative Guild was de- 
cided upon at the congress of the Cooperative League in October 
1938. In pursuance of this the first steps toward carrying out this 
decision were taken early in 1939 when tentative drafts of a constitu- 
tion were sent out to local groups. It is expected that the matter 
will be acted upon at the next League congress in October 1940. 


Educational Work: 


Realizing the necessity of full comprehension by the members not 
only of the aims and purposes of the cooperative but also of its day- 
to-day operation, greater stress is being laid upon ways of furthering 
such education. Midland Cooperative Wholesale took the lead in 
establishing throughout its territory “neighbor night’’ meetings and 
cooperative clubs at which cooperative affairs were discussed. It 
reports that during 1939 nearly 100 such groups had been formed and 
that 1,000 to 1,500 families were participating regularly in their 
activities. More local associations also were making regular appro- 
priations, from their earnings, to be used for educational purposes. 
Feeling that ‘‘no other expense that a local cooperative makes is s0 
likely to bring beneficial results in loyalty and sales volume,” the 
wholesale recommends that one-half of 1 percent, based upon the 
volume of sales, be appropriated for education. 
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Noting improved educational work throughout the movement, 
Central Cooperative Wholesale nevertheless points out a tendency 
among cooperatives ‘‘to forget the social aims and purposes of the 
cooperative movement and to interest themselves in educational work 
only to the extent that it serves the business aims of the movement.” 
The history of the cooperative system and its practical experiences 
in the past “prove conclusively that the cooperatives will not succeed 
and prosper in the long run if they are interested only in immediate 
material benefits and are devoid of any social aims.” For this 
reason the wholesale has long been active in educational work and 
has formulated and carried out what the Cooperative League terms 
the first complete regional program of cooperative education, pro- 
viding for the educational needs of membership of all ages, as well as 
for the training of cooperative employees and managers. 

Rochdale Institute, started in 1937 to provide educational and 
business-training courses, is a department of the Cooperative League. 
Its 1939 curriculum included several new features. One was a course 
in the economics of cooperative medicine, for students interested in 
seeking administrative positions in cooperative medical-care associa- 
tions throughout the country. Another was an intensive course 
in cooperative food-store operations, sponsored by the Council for 
Cooperative Business Training of New York, the membership of 
which consists of Rochdale Institute, Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, 
and the Consumer Distribution Corporation. An evening extension 
course of 6 lectures on general phases of consumers’ cooperatives was 
also given. 


PPPOP OOH 


FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE PURCHASING, 1913-39 


DATA collected by the Farm Credit Administration indicate a steady 
growth in number of farmers’ cooperative purchasing associations 
is well as in their membership and business, up to 1937-38. That 
Administration estimates that in the 1938-39 marketing season the 
2,600 farmers’ cooperatives whose function is the purchase of farm 
ind household supplies for their members had an aggregate member- 
ship of 890,000 and a business of $335,000,000. Whereas these 
associations formed only 3.6 percent of all farmers’ cooperatives in 
1913, by 1938-39 they formed nearly one-fourth of the total. During 
the period from 1913 to 1938-39, their sales increased from 1.9 per- 
cent of the total business done by farmers’ cooperatives to 16.0 
percent. In 1915 their membership was less than 10 percent of the 
total, whereas by 1938-39 it had increased to 27.0 percent. 

From 1937-38 to 1938-39 both membership and sales declined 
somewhat. 
211338—40-—_-9 
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The following table, compiled from reports of the Farm ( red; 
Administration, shows the trend since 1913. 


Number, Memberstip, and Business of Farmers’ Cooperative Purchasing Asso 
1913 to 1938-39 


ations, 





Estimated mem- 


Associations bership 


Estimated | 


| 
Percent 
of all Number of | 
associa- | members 
| tions! | 


Percent ? Amount 


1913 _- ' , 3.6 |_. $5, 928, 000 
1915_.._- : : eS { 5. 59, 503 9. 11, 677, 000 
SRR kA e 2.2 RT 57, 721, 000 
1925-26 ; ae s 3 | 247, 000 | 9.1 135, 000, 000 
1929-30_....___. es | ae 470, 000 5.2 190, 000, 000 


1930-31... .- aes a ae Hs | ‘ 392, 000 215, 000, 000 
1931-32... 1ethienanitniapindecdl 3.8 | 533, 000 181, 000, 000 
1932-33... -- ee , 648 | 5.0 | 542, 700 :. 140, 500, 000 
1933-34__._- PLIERS SP ' , 848 | . 692, 000 21. § 152, 000, 000 
SRE ROT 8 790, 000 24. 187, 000, 000 


1935-36 ____ 

1936-37 

1937-38 . La 
ae 


» 112 20. 950, 000 | , 254, 000, 000 
, 601 24. ‘ 856, 000 26. 313, 400, 000 
, 600 23. § 900, 000 26. 350, 000, 000 
, 600 | 24. ; 890, 000 77. 335, 000, 000 


to bo bobo 











iT. e., of all farmers’ marketing and purchasing associations listed by Farm Credit Administra: 
? Percent of membership of all associations listed by Farm Credit Administration. 
3 Percent of business done by all associations listed by Farm Credit Administration. 


POPPIN 


LIQUIDATED CREDIT UNIONS IN NEW YORK 


VERY little information is available on credit unions that have vone 


into liquidation. A recent statistical analysis of credit unions 


New York State,’ contains data on 57 such unions, chartered wider 


the State law, that went out of business during the period 1929-37 
Of these, 35 had closed voluntarily and 22 had been liquidated }) 


order of the State Banking Department. It is explained in thi 
report that the term “involuntary liquidation” is not necessarily one 


of opprobrium. 


The Banking Department may order a credit union closed when it aj cars 
that the best interest of all depositors or shareholders will not be served by per- 


mitting the union to continue. For instance, if a union is declining in siz 
to lack of interest on the part of its members, so that it appears that even! 
the union may liquidate, the department might order it closed on the g: 
that all members ought to share any surplus or bear any loss rather tha: 
the few who remain when voluntary liquidation is filed. 


Of 264 credit unions chartered during the period 1914 to 1°3/, 
154 were still in operation at the end of 1937. Data were obtained 
for 57 of the 110 that had ceased operations. These liquidated 
organizations were classified by the author as either “open o! 





1 Wilcox, Francis E. A Statistical Study of Credit Unions in New York. Chicago, Univ: 
Chicago, School of Business, 1940. 
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“closed.”’ In the first type, membership is open to all residents of 
‘the community. In the second, membership is limited to persons 
having @ common bond with the other members, such as affiliation 
vith a given labor organization, fraternal association, or religious 
body, or employment in the same establishment. It may be said 
‘hat the tendency is toward the formation of fewer associations of 
the “open”’ type and more of the ‘‘closed”’ type. The reason for this 
3 that the financial stability of the credit union and the soundness of 
its loan policy require that the members know each other and the 
degree of integrity of each, and these requirements often cannot be 
met in the open credit union. 

The number of liquidated associations, classified by the reasons for 
ceasing operations, is given in the following table. 


Reasons for Liquidation of State-Chartered Credit Unions in New York, 1929-37 





| | Liquidated— | Reasons for liquidating 
| 
| Total 
Type of association asso- | 
ciations) Volun- 





ai. i 
Bad loans Lack of in- | 
Invol- | or poor or : terest and | 
Defal- |; ; 
improper | cation insufficient | Other 
manage- | | volume of 
ment | business 


All types 


“Open” associations, in— 
Cities _- 
Small communities 

‘Closed”’ associations: 
Employees 
Fraternal _ _. om 
Association and miscellaneous. . 
Trade-union _ _. 








‘Includes 1 which liquidated because of depression in employer’s business. 


For the 22 associations whose liquidation was being handled through 
the State Banking Department, data were obtained on the extent to 
which these associations had met their obligations to shareholders 
and creditors. The following statement shows the data for the 17 
“open” associations and the 5 “closed” organizations. 


“Open” **Closed”’ 
Number of associations... ___ _- a 7 5 


Liability to depositors and other eretibers at desing $720, 268 $13, 439 
Total funds paid or otherwise made available between 
closing and Dec. 15, 1938___-___- oe $579, 770 $13, 509 

Total rate (percent) of return ~ 80. 5 100. 5 
Number returning specified proportions of obligations: 

No return______- 

Less than 10 percent... vo 

25 and under 50 percent__. 

50 and under 75 percent___- sah 

80 and under 100 percent______- 

100 percent and-over....__- 
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GRANTS TO UNEMPLOYED FOR PRODUCTION 
IN INDIA 


THE Government of the United Provinces has, it is reported, 
aside funds from which to assist the starting of small industri, 
educated unemployed, either singly or in groups. The benefit 
limited to men under 30 years of age who have been trained 
particular industry; assistance may also be extended to those alr 
in business, to enable them to expand their activities. Prefe: 
is to be given to groups of individuals and to cooperative produ 
associations. Handicrafts and cottage industries are to have 
ferred status. 

The sum of 140,000 rupees? was set aside for the purpose. © 
narily, individual grants will not exceed 1,000 rupees, but may i: 
ceptional cases go up to 1,500 or 2,000 rupees. 





1 India. United Provinces. Public Information (Lucknow), September 1939 (p. 76) 
2? Rupee at par=61.8 cents. 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
Pennsylvania Alien-Registration Law Held Void 


THE Pennsylvania law of 1939 (Act No. 304) which required the 
registration of certain aliens with the State department of labor was 
declared unconstitutional by the United States District Court in 
Pennsylvania. The law, summarized in the November 1939 issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review, required that certain aliens must register 
with the State labor department and that they must carry identifica- 
tion cards and exhibit them upon proper demand. 

The action to test the constitutionality of the law was brought by 
two persons, one a naturalized citizen and the other an alien. The 
court dismissed the former case, holding that the complainant had no 
present cause of action. However, in the case of the petition brought 
by the alien, the court declared that since time was of the essence, 
and damages threatened the person, the action had not been brought 
prematurely. 

The State had contended that the act provided for nothing more 
serious than a census, and that it would be helpful to the State in 
administering certain laws relative to aliens. The court, however, 
believed that the act failed to state or suggest a purpose. In declar- 
ing the law unconstitutional, the court took the ground that the law 
encroached upon a field reserved to the Federal Government, and 
therefore ‘it may not be justified as an exercise of the police power 
of the State of Pennsylvania.’ The court further declared the 
legislation unconstitutional for the reason that it denied equal pro- 
tection of the laws to the alien in violation of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The classification, the court said, was 
unwarranted and unreasonable, and hence the act “imposes a burden 
upon aliens simply because they are aliens.’”’ The court pointed out 
that even if the State had the power to make such classifications, it 
would be unreasonable to permit citizens and such aliens as are 
exempt under the law “to pass freely from place to place’ and to 
subject other aliens, though lawfully within the State, to the require- 
ment that they must register, pay annual fees, carry identification 
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cards to be produced on demand, and to subject them to 
penalties for their failure to do so. (Davidowitz v. Hines, 
Supp. 470.) 


); 
*) 


Applicability of Antitrust Law to Labor Unions 


The United States Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit set ; 
a decision of a lower court which ordered the American Federatic 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers to pay more than $700,000 in 1 
damages to the Apex Hosiery Co., because of damages to prop 
and loss of business during a sit-down strike.’ The decisian aga 
the union in the lower court placed damages to the company at $2 
210.85. Under the Sherman Antitrust Act it became manda‘ 
for the court to triple the award, to the figure of $711,632.55. 

In reversing the judgment of the lower court, the appeals court | 
clared that in determining whether a labor union was liable for t) 
damages under the antitrust law, the test was not whether unle 
acts were committed, but whether a combination or conspirac) 
been formed with the intent to restrain interstate comm 
Although the intent of the union was to force the company to « 
into a closed-shop contract, the court said that the union was 
guilty of engaging in a combination or conspiracy to restrain © 
merce and therefore could not be assessed damages under the antit! 
laws. The effect upon interstate commerce was described as “indi 
incidental, and remote,”’ since only a small part of the commerc 
hosiery was affected by the strike. 

The United States Supreme Court has agreed to review this decisiv: 


ty 


~ 
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Unemployment Benefits No Bar to Workmen’s Compensation 


An employee receiving unemployment benefits under the unem- 
ployment compensation act is not disqualified from recovering cv! 
pensation for the same period under the workmen’s compensation 
according to the Supreme Court of Michigan. This conclusion ° 
reached in two recent decisions rendered on consecutive days. 
court ruled that in both instances the awards were statutory, «! 
although there was no doubt as to some inconsistency in the provisions, 
they were bound by the wording of the acts. 

The employee, in the first case, suffered from an injury which) iie- 
cessitated the amputation of part of a finger, and prevented him from 
continuing in the same line of work. He was, however, given a jo) 
as a sweeper, and was so employed when he was laid off. The second 
case concerned an employee who had sustained a hernia and, for 4 
short period, was paid compensation for total disability. He thvere- 





1 Leader vy. Aper Hosiery Co. (108 Fed. (2d) 71). For lower-court decision, see Monthly Labor Ke: iew, 
June 1939 (p. 1335). 
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after returned to work and was working full time when laid off. The 
employee, in each case, obtained unemployment benefits, and later 
applied for and received an award of workmen’s compensation for 
the same period. Both men were employed by the Ford Motor Co., 
which claimed a deduction of this award during the period the employee 
was paid unemployment benefits. 

In upholding the award of workmen’s compensation, the court 
pointed out that there was nothing in the unemployment-compen- 
cation act which precluded the employees from recovering under the 
workmen’s compensation act, and vice versa. The legislature, it was 
said, intended to create two independent organizations to administer 
two kinds of compensation, payable from different funds, and until 
the enactment of the unemployment-compensation act there would 
have been no dispute as to the employees’ right to compensation. 
It was also observed that members of the Michigan Unemployment 
Compensation Commission and the agency administering the work- 
men’s compensation act are public officers, and that they may not 
refuse compensation to persons entitled to it under the act. In this 
connection, the court declared that if a deduction of the award was 
permitted the court would be granting relief} beyond the terms of 
the workmen’s compensation act, and, for these reasons, concluded 
that the remedy to provide for deductions or for derfial of compensa- 
tion under either act is with the legislature. (Henry v. Ford Motor 
(Co., 289 N. W. 244; Bartels v. Ford Motor Co., 289 N. W. 322. 


Blood Clot a Compensable Injury in Georgia 


The Georgia Court of Appeals recently upheld a decision of a lower 
court which had allowed compensation to an employee for a blood 
clot caused by jarring in the operation of a gas shovel. The injured 
employee operated a gas shovel, weighing 17 or 18 tons, and in the 
performance of his work was compelled to sit in a cramped position. 
The constant jarring and jolting of the shovel resulted in the formation 
of blood clots in both legs, causing severe pain and disabling him for 
work. The industrial board ruled that the employee’s condition 
resulted from an occupational disease and therefore was not com- 
pensable under the State workmen’s compensation act. The lower 
court reversed this finding. 

The Court of Appeals, in affirming the decision of the lower court, 
was of the opinion that the industrial board erred in finding that the 
blood clot, technically called phlebitis, was an occupational disease. 
Any injury, the court said, resulting from a sudden jarring, such as 
the shovel caused, was an injury compensable under the workmen’s 
compensation act. (Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. et al. v. 
Layfield, 5 S. E. (2d) 610.) 
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LABOR CODE OF ECUADOR, 1938 ' 


Summary 


A WIDE range of subjects affecting the working conditions of wo) 
is covered by the Ecuadorean Labor Code of August 5, 1938, which 
became effective on November 17, 1938. This code repeals jj 
previous labor legislation. Amendments to the code are said ti) bp 
under consideration. 

The code provides that labor agreements must specify wages by tho 
day for temporary work, and by the week, month, or year for contin- 
uous work; specification of hourly wages is prohibited. Wages and 
salaries up to 300 sucres are unattachable, except for the support of 
the worker’s dependents. Minimum-wage commissions must estabh- 
lish minimum wages by class of industry, and revise them every 2 
years or oftener. The 8-hour day, 44-hour week is established in the 
code, with provision for extension in specified cases with the approval! 
of the labor authorities. Time and a quarter must be paid for nicht 
work. For overtime up to midnight, time and a half, and for other 
specified overtime double time must be paid. Two hours of rest shal 
separate the halves of the workday. 

Work of children under 14 years of age, except in certain domestic 
service, is forbidden, but in case of need children between 12 and 14 
years who have completed the required schooling may be authorized 
to work. Minors between 15 and 18 years may not work more than 
7 hours and those under 15 years not over 6 hours per day. Every 
industrial enterprise must admit not less than 5 nor more than 15 
percent of the total number of workers as apprentices. Males unde 
18 years of age and women may not engage in night work, except 
domestic service. Women are prohibited from working 3. weeks 
before and 3 weeks after childbirth, during which time they are to 
receive 75 percent of their wages. 

In no establishment may more than 5 employees be dismissed at « 
time. Special benefits accrue to a worker dismissed because of union 
activities. Every worker who renders service for more than a year is 
entitled to a sum equal to a month’s salary or wage for each complete 
year of service after the first, to constitute a reserve fund which cannot 
be used except in specified ways but which serves as dismissal com- 
pensation. A worker who has served in the same enterprise for 2) or 
more years may choose between dismissal indemnity and retirement 
benefits, which shall not exceed 800 sucres per month. 

All classes of workers except domestic servants are covered b) 
workmen’s compensation. In every case of accident the employer 
must furnish certain medical or surgical and pharmaceutical aid [ree. 





1 Data are from Ecuador, Ministerio de Prevision Social y Trabajo, Codigo del Trabajo, 1938, Quito, 19" 
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In case of accidental death, the employer must pay funeral expenses 
not to exceed 200 sucres and benefits diminishing in amount according 
to the length of time intervening between the accident and death. 
In case of permanent total disability the compensation equals 3 years’ 
salary or wage, or a pension for life equivalent to 40 percent of the 
last monthly pay. 

First-aid equipment must be maintained in every industrial estab- 
lishment employing more than 10 workers. 

A shop committee is provided for, in every enterprise with 15 or 
more workers, the purpose of which is to negotiate and enforce collec- 
tive agreements and otherwise to look after the interests of the workers. 
To these committees the employers must contribute at least 5 percent 
of their profits. 

The law recognizes the right to strike, but only after mediation and 
arbitration. During a strike the police must prevent the entrance 
into the plant of agitators or strikebreakers, and shall allow the striking 
workers to remain in the plant under their surveillance. 

In addition to the general regulations, special provisions are made 
for domestic servants, home workers, craftsmen, salaried employees 
of private enterprises, transport workers, agricultural laborers, and 
sharecroppers. 

Labor Contracts 


Individual labor contracts.—Either salaried or wage-earning employ- 
ees may enter into labor contracts with their employers; the contracts 
must be in writing if they involve technical knowledge, if they exceed 
in value 1,000 sucres, if they stipulate work for 1 or more years, or 
if they involve the work of nationals outside the country. All con- 
tractors who enlist workers to go outside the country must give bond 
to equal at least the return fare of the workers. The enlistment of 
women and of minors under 18 years for work outside the country is 
expressly forbidden. 

All persons whom the law recognizes as having civil status, including 
those over 18 and under 21 years of age and married women, are 
eligible to enter into labor contracts. Persons over 14 and less than 
18 years must have the consent of responsible relatives or guardians 
or of the labor authority, but shall receive their pay directly. 
Employers are required to establish elementary schools in perma- 
nent labor centers more than 2 kilometers from the towns, if the school 
population consists of at least 20 children; to establish eating places 
for their workers when 200 or more of them work at a distance of 
more than 2 kilometers from the nearest town; to permit workers to 
be absent from work upon association business, upon due notice, but 
without pay for time lost; to pay the workers’ traveling expenses both 
Ways when they must be transported to a place at a distance from their 
residence; upon medical certificate to pay 50 percent of salary or wage 
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for nonoccupational illness up to 1 month each year; to provide {o, 
the check-off of association dues if the association requests it; ai. {, 
pay to the association to which a worker belongs 50 percent o| 
fines levied on him for noncompliance with the labor contract. 

The employer is prohibited from retaining more than 10 perce: | 
wage as fine; requiring the worker to make purchases in speci ‘ied 
stores; requiring or accepting money or a gift in return for a job or {o, 
any other reason; requiring the worker to withdraw from his assoviy- 
tion or to vote for certain candidates; spreading political or relic). 
propaganda among the workers; and from punishing the worker }) 
suspension from work. 

The grounds upon which individual contracts may be termins (| 
are enumerated, but in the absence of 30 days’ notice before {|e 
termination of a contract running longer than 6 months, the contrac: 
shall be understood to go on under the same conditions. Termi).- 
tion of contract because of the worker’s illness of less than a mont!) 
performance of military or other public duties, or pregnancy, is 
prohibited. Either party ending the contract before its expiration 
must pay the other an indemnity for time up to its normal termi: 
tion; the employer 25 percent of the worker’s wages, and the work« 
15 percent of his wage. 

Collective agreements.—Every employer of 15 or more workers who 
belong to an association is required to make a collective agreement 
with his employees if they request it. If within the enterprise there 
are several associations for the same branch of labor, the agreement 
shall be made with that to which the largest number of worker: 
belong. Every collective agreement is revisable at its terminat: 
or if it has no stated limits, every 2 years, if requested by more thin 
50 percent of the workers or by employers of more than 50 percent 
of the workers. 

When the collective agreement has been made by two-thirds of 
the employers and organized workers within the same branch o! 
industry and in a specified Province, it may by executive decree be 
made binding upon all the employers and workers in the indusir 
and Province to which it relates; such an agreement shall not, how- 
ever, supersede existing agreements providing conditions more 
favorable to the workers than those of the legalized agreement. |) 
the decree the President shall fix the duration of the compulsory 
agreement, which cannot exceed 2 years, but it shall be understoud 
to be extended for an equal period if by 3 months before its termina. 
tion the majority of the workers or the employers of a majority 0! 
the workers have not expressed a desire for its termination. Wit!in 
the period of 3 months or at any time that economic condition: 


\\ 


~ 





warrant it, revision can be made at the request of two-thirds of ‘lie 


workers or of the employers. 
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Wages and Salaries 


In every labor contract wages shall be specified, by the day for 
temporary work, and by week, month, or year for stable and con- 
tinuous work; specification of wage by the hour is prohibited. Wages 
must be paid at least once a week and in legal tender. The employer 
cannot retain more than 10 percent of wages or salary because of 
advance pay or purchase of his products. Wages and salaries up 
to 300 sucres are unattachable; in case of pay greater than that 
amount, 50 percent of the excess may be attached—but for the sup- 
port of the worker’s dependents, the entire pay is attachable. Work- 
ers are entitled to full pay for 7 specified holidays each year. 

The wage used in the computation of indemnities for dismissal, 
industrial accidents, etc., shall include pay in cash and kind, supple- 
mentary pay, share in benefits, etc. 

Minimum-wage commissions, consisting of three specified Govern- 
ment representatives and one representative each for employers and 
workers in each class of industry, shall function in places selected as 
suitable, and shall revise wage rates every 2 years, or oftener if cir- 
cumstances require. Wages in force when the labor code became 
effective are to continue in force until revised in accordance with the 


code. 


Hours of Work and Compulsory Rest 


A normal working time of 8 hours per day for 5'4 days per week is 
established, but for purpose of payment of wages Saturday afternoon 
shall be considered as if worked. Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
shall be considered compulsory weekly rest times, or equal time to 
include 42 consecutive hours may be substituted if work must be 
continuous. By written agreement and with the approval of the labor 
inspector the workday may be lengthened, but not to exceed 4 hours 
on any day or 12 in any week. Night work (between 7 p. m. and 6 
a.m.) must be paid for at the rate of time and a quarter. Overtime 
before midnight shall be paid for at the rate of time and a half, and 
between midnight and 6 a. m. and on Saturday afternoon and Sunday, 
double time. A worker absent from work for other than specified 
causes and for more than 2 days in a week loses his right to pay for 
the Saturday half-holiday. The ordinary workday shall be divided 
into 2 parts, with 2 hours of rest after the first 4 hours. In case of 
overtime, the day shall be divided into 3 parts, so that none of them 
exceeds 5 hours. The worker in a plant operating continuously has 
a right to know, on the evening before, the hours when his shift 
operates or, in the absence of such advance notice, to receive pay 
for the time he waits. 
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Work of Women and Minors 


Work of children under 14 years of age, except in certain dom, sti, 
service, is forbidden. The proper labor authority may authorize tho 
work of a minor between 12 and 14 years, however, if it is proved 
he has completed the schooling required by law or is continuing it nq 
that he needs to work to support himself or dependent relatives \, it} 
whom he lives. Persons employing minors under 18 years who have 
not completed the required schooling must leave them free 2 hours of 
the workday to attend school. Minors under 18 and over 15 yea 
of age may not work more than 7 hours a day or 38% hours a w 
and those under 15 years, not more than 6 hours a day or 33 hou 
week. Males under 18 years of age and women may not do ni 
work, except domestic service, nor engage in occupations considered 
dangerous or unhealthful. 


Woman workers cannot be dismissed because of pregnancy. They 
are prohibited from working for 3 weeks before and 3 weeks after 


childbirth. During that time they cannot be permanently replaced, 
and are to receive 75 percent of their wages. The job must be held 
for the worker for a period of 4 months if resulting illness prevents he: 
return to work. During 9 months after childbirth any mother may 
leave her work for 15 minutes every 3 hours in order to nurse he 
infant. 

Fines, doubled in case of repetition of offense, for infraction of th: 
provisions concerning the work of women and minors, shall be turned 
over to the woman or the minor concerned. 


Apprenticeship 


Every industrial enterprise, shop, or textile mill is required to 
admit not less than 5 nor more than 15 percent of the total number o! 
workers as apprentices; enterprises which employ less than 20 workers 
must have at least 1 apprentice. The contract of apprenticeship 
should cover the kind of work to be learned, duration of contract, 
wage, the appropriate consent for minors from 12 to 16 years of ag 
living conditions when these are at the charge of the employer, and 
the time to be allowed for instruction outside the shop. Hours ar 
to be those which apply for minors in each case. The apprentice can 
at any time obtain classification as a worker or skilled worker. 


Dismissal 


. Either party to a contract for an indefinite time may terminate it 
with advance notice—the employer giving at least a month’s notice 
and the worker at least 15 days, or in the absence of advance notice 
with the payment of salary or wage for the corresponding time. 
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[f a worker leaves his employment for any of certain specified causes 
he has a right to dismissal indemnity. A worker who for 2 or more 
years before the effective date of the code has been working for the 
same employer as at present has a right to a month’s wage for each 
of those years if he is dismissed with or without notice or leaves the 
employer’s service for just cause named in the code. In case of dis- 
missal of a worker who is a member of the shop committee or of any 
other worker organization, except for specified just causes, the em- 
ployer must indemnify him with a year’s wage. An employer is for- 
hidden to dismiss more than 2 workers simultaneously from an estab- 
lishment in which 20 or fewer persons are employed and not more than 
5 workers at a time from a larger establishment. An employer who 
closes his business must give his workers at least a month’s notice; 
if within a year he reopens it he must readmit the same persons to 
work under the same or better working conditions. When the em- 
ployer breaks a contract or interrupts work done by the job or piece 
work he shall pay the workers for the part done plus a certain percent 
for the unfinished part; a worker leaving before a contract job is done 
shall be required to finish it or to indemnify the employer for the 
delay caused. 


Reserve and Retirement Fund 


From the effective date of this code, every worker who renders 
service for more than a year shall be entitled to a sum equal to a 
month’s salary or wage, including all cash and kind, for each complete 
year of service after the first. This shall constitute a reserve fund 
which cannot be attached nor assigned nor can it be spent except as 
specified in the code. The employer has the right to retain part of 
it only in case of the worker’s leaving without notice or of judicial 
penalty against the worker. The amounts which the employer owes 
to this account must be deposited monthly or yearly in the Salaried 
Employees’ and Wage-Earners’ Insurance Fund (Caja del Seguro de 
Empleados Privados y Obreros) for dismissal-indemnity purposes. In 
case of a worker who does not belong to the Insurance Fund and is 
not covered by other legal provisions concerning this reserve, the 
employer shall turn over the entire amount to him when he leaves his 
service, 

A worker who has served in the same enterprise for 25 or more years 
may choose between dismissal indemnity or being retired by the 
employer under specified rules. The retirement benefit is based upon 
the individual’s reserve fund, which consists of an amount equal to 
5 percent of his average annual remuneration for the last 5 years 
multiplied by his years of service, and an amount equal to 1 month’s 
salary or wage for each year of service, computed as in the case of 
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dismissal indemnity. In no case may the monthly retirement. b«\e{j; 
exceed 800 sucres, or the average monthly pay for the last ye.r of 
service. 

If a retired worker receiving a pension dies, his heirs shall recojy, 
an equal benefit for a period of 1 year after his death. 


Industrial Accidents 


Workmen’s compensation applies to all classes of workers excep 
domestic servants, but employers of domestic servants are required 
to give them specified assistance up to 3 months. The employer js 
relieved of responsibility for compensation if he can prove that the 
accident was produced intentionally by the worker or his beneficis rics 
or was due to force majeure and was in no way connected with the 
work being done. 

In every case of accident the employer must furnish medica! or 
surgical and pharmaceutical aid free to the worker until, according 
to medical judgment, he is able to return to work or is declared to be 
permanently disabled but not in need of any medical assistance. |i 
the accident causes the death of the injured person within 180 days, 
the employer must indemnify the beneficiaries with a sum equal to the 
deceased worker’s pay for 3 years; if death results after 180 days, 
two-thirds, and if after 365 days but before 2 years, half of the pro- 
ceding amount is to be paid; if after 2 years, no indemnity. In each 
of these cases the employer must bear funeral expenses not exceeding 
200 sucres. The indemnity for total and permanent disability sha|! | 
equal to 3 years’ salary or wages or a pension for life equivalent to 40 
percent of the last monthly pay. Indemnity for permanent partia! 
disability takes into account the age of the worker and other pertinent 
factors and also whether or not the employer has furnished the worker 
with vocational rehabilitation or artificial limbs or both. 

Compensation for occupational diseases is the same as that {01 
accidents. In determining the beneficiaries, every person past 60 yeurs 
of age is considered incapacitated for work. Instead of cash payments 
to survivors, the employer may give a pension guaranteed for life, 
40 percent of the worker’s salary or wage to specified dependent 
relatives, or 20 percent to beneficiaries not relatives. No reduction in 
benefits shall be made for amounts spent for medical care between (he 
accident and death or declaration of permanent disability. If it is 
proved that the employer cannot pay the legal compensation due, (he 
amount may be reduced by not to exceed 30 percent. In the com- 
putation of benefits the annual salary shall never be considered greater 
than 4,800 sucres, except by special agreement. The compensation 
shall be increased 50 percent when the employer has not taken ‘hie 
safety precautions prescribed by law. 
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Safety 


The General Labor Office (Direccién General del Trabajo) shall 
approve the plans for construction and equipment of factories, through 
, special commission. Smoking is prohibited in the places of work in 
every factory. Scaffolds more than 3 meters in height for the con- 
struction or repair of houses shall be provided with a handrail on each 
side not less than 90 centimeters high. 

Every industrial establishment with more than 10 workers must 
maintain first-aid equipment; every establishment with from 100 
to 200 workers must have a first-aid room attended by a person 
skilled in the care of wounds, etc.; and every establishment employing 
more than 200 workers shall maintain an infirmary and _ first-aid 
equipment, with a competent person in charge, under the direction 
of a physician. 


Workers’ Associations and Labor Disputes 


Workers’ associations shall be under the protection of the State 
if they serve any of the following purposes: Occupational qualifica- 
tion, vocational or general education, mutual aid, and other purposes 
relating to the economic or social betterment of the workers. The 
law recognizes associations of wage earners in private companies 
engaged in the same branch of labor; those in similar or different 
branches of labor if their members belong also to an association of 
the same kind of workers; federations and confederations formed by 
associations serving the ends listed above; and associations of salaried 
employees organized along lines of professional activity or of a mixed 
character. Federations and confederations of workers’ associations 
and the salaried employees’ associations may be local, Provincial, 
regional, or national. 

The labor authorities must encourage the formation of associations 
of workers. 

The right of every worker of either sex, more than 14 years old (in- 
cluding workers in State or municipal industries) to belong to an 
association is recognized. The code also recognizes organizations 
of employers for the defense of their interests. 

In every enterprise with 15 or more workers a shop committee shall 
be organized, providing more than 50 percent of the workers in the 
establishment participate in the organization. The directing body 
shall be composed of representatives of the different branches of labor 
in the enterprise, Ecuadoreans, each of whom is a member of the 
association for his particular branch of labor. The purpose of the 
shop committee is to negotiate collective agreements, to bring about 
the compliance of both employer and workers, and otherwise to care 
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for the interests of the workers. The enterprises shall be req; 
to contribute at least 5 percent of the profits shown in their bal» 
to the treasuries of their shop committees. 

The law recognizes the workers’ right to strike, but requires, | 
mediation by the labor authority; if this fails wholly or in part. 
tribunal of conciliation and arbitration receives the case for settle- 
ment. ‘Time limits are set for each step in attempts to settle by 
ciliation and by arbitration. 

A strike may be declared in the event of the failure of arbitratioy 
or if during mediation the employer discharges one or more of the 
workers without just cause. The strikes cannot be declared ex: ept 
by a shop committee or by half, plus 1, of the workers of the en: 
prise. 

During the strike the police shall prohibit the entrance into the 
plant of agitators or strikebreakers. The strikers can remain in thy» 
factories or establishments under police surveillance. A strike may 
be ended by direct agreement, by agreement reached through an 
intermediary agency, or by legal decision. When a legal strik. 
ended, all the workers shall return to their places, being guarantee 
security against dismissal except for specified causes for a year. They 
have a right to full pay during the strike except when the decision is 
entirely against them or when the strike is declared to be illegal or is 
continued after the arbitral decision, in which cases the workers’ 
permanence for a year is not assured. Though the law recognizes thi 
right to sympathetic strike, the employer is not required to pay waves 
for time lost in that case. Workers in public-service enterprises, those 
of food supplies, and of sanitary and assistance services are prohibited 
from collective stoppage of work without first giving 10 days’ notice. 
Strikes of public employees are illegal and are punishable according to 
law. The strike suspends the labor contract for the duration of tl. 
strike only, without terminating it or extinguishing the rights and 
duties involved. 

Any employer or group of employers contemplating a lock-out must 
submit its request to the appropriate labor authority, which shal! 
attempt mediation or shall turn the case over to a tribunal of concilia- 
tion and arbitration. The employer is permitted to declare a lock-out 
only in order to save himself from imminent danger of bankruptcy or 
because of unforeseeable lack of materials which must be secured ou! 
side the country. The decision of the tribunal shall determine for 
what period of time the lock-out may continue, and during this time 
the collective agreements are not in force and the workers are to 
receive no wages; but if the shutdown is illegally prolonged the workers 
have a right to their entire wages and to dismissal indemnities. If the 
enterprise partially reopens, the employer is required to place the 
former workers in the same posts as before if, after due notice, they 
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claim these places. An employer declaring a’ lock-out without legal 
cause Shall be punished according to the penal code, and shall be 
required to reopen his business, pay the workers their wages for time 
lost, and pay dismissal indemnities. 


National Labor Office and Organization 


Under the Ministry of Social Welfare and Labor (Ministerio de 
Previsién Social y Trabajo) shall function the General Labor Office 
(Direceién General del Trabajo) in Quito, with branch offices in Guay- 
aquil and in other cities. Under the General Labor Office shall 
function sections for labor inspection, statistics and placement, 
industrial hygiene, and others that shall be created later. Provincial 
labor inspectorates are provided for, and, under them, subinspec- 
torates. 

For the administration of justice are the labor courts (comisarias 
del trabajo) subordinate to the General Office of the Ministry only as 
to administration, and the conciliation and arbitration tribunals 
tribunales de conciliacién y arbitraje). Regular courts have also 
their due place in the settlement of labor controversies. Questions 
relating to labor agreements and dismissal are settled by the labor 
inspectors and subinspectors; general labor matters by the labor 
judges (comisarios), with the exception of those expressly reserved for 
other authorities. Unless fines assessed are otherwise assigned, the 
General Labor Office shall receive them, to be expended in ways 
which it considers are for the advancement of the workers’ interests. 
The code provides that unless otherwise specified, action under its 
provisions shall be taken within a year, but in case of the following, 
within 1 month: Workers’ return to positions they had temporarily 
left for legal cause, an employer’s termination of contract with a 
worker, and an employer’s demand for indemnification from a worker 
for faulty work. 

Domestic Service 


Domestic service does not include that in hotels, bars, lodging 
houses, hospitals, and the like. In no case can a contract for domestic 
service hold for more than 3 years. In every case the first 15 days 
of service shall be considered probationary. Unless there is an 
agreement to the contrary, the employer is required to furnish food, 
lodging, and education. 

Domestic servants have a right to 1 day of rest every 2 weeks, and 
those who have served more than a year without interruption in the 
same house to an annual vacation of 15 days with full pay. An em- 
ployer who gives notice is required to grant 2 hours’ leave per week 
while the servant looks for a new place. In computing dismissal 
indemnity only cash wages shall be counted. If, because of his long 
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service for the employer, a domestic servant has become unable | 
work, he must be retained and supported, or if dismissed, must 
pensioned according to the law; heirs are also bound to observe {| 
requirement. 

There are specific provisions for minors under 18 years serving 
domestic servants. 


{) 


Home Work 


Home workers do not include domestic servants nor persons wor! 
ing in a family enterprise. Every employer or manager in an indi 
trial or commercial establishment who gives out home work mus: 
keep a register of home workers, accessible to labor inspectors as oft, 
as they think necessary during work time. The home worker sh 
also have a record book. Upon petition of the employer, the labx, 
judge may impose fines upon the worker, but not in any case greate 
than one-sixth of the pay for doing the work. The minimum-wa 
commissions in the various places, either at the request of the partic: 
or on their own motion, shall fix the minimum wage per day or piece. 
The full minimum wage should be paid to the worker, without any 
deduction for the benefit of the contractor, etc. Fines shall be i: 
posed for every infraction of the dispositions concerning home workers 


Employees of Private Companies 


This group does not include employees of the State or municipalitics 
or other public institutions. Employees of private establishment: 
have a right to 15 days’ continuous vacation in each year of wor\ 
An employer may withhold the vacation of a confidential or technica! 
employee for 1 year, making it cumulative for the following year, when 
it is difficult to replace him for a short time; if he has left the em 
ployer’s service before time to take the vacation, he must be paid 
double time for the vacation time lost. ‘The employee may accumu 
late vacation time for 3 years and take it during the fourth year, bu! 
if he leaves the employer’s service without having taken his vacation 
he shall be paid for only the vacation time thus accumulated with no 
increase. 


Transport Workers 


These regulations refer to both salaried and wage-earning employees 
of all transport undertakings, whether private, municipal, or State. 
At least 80 percent of the personnel shall be Ecuadoreans. Ever) 
worker must have a workbook. Serious faults of specified personne! 
which justify discharge are: Coming to work while under the influence 
of intoxicants; failure to report for work, without previous notice aid 
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just cause, for more than 24 hours; tardiness without just cause more 
than 3 times in a month; and failure to observe safety regulations. 
The workday may exceed 8 hours, if shifts are so arranged that the 
ordinary day’s work is 8 hours. In the making of promotions, sen- 
iority and merit shall be rigidly adhered to. In case of strike of 
transport workers, the conciliation and arbitration tribunal may, in 
the interests of the public, require a specified number of workers to 
remain on duty. 


Agricultural Laborers 


The minimum wage for agricultural laborers shall be fixed by the 
minimum-wage commissions; deductions from cash wages of day 
laborers for food cannot exceed 25 percent of the minimum wage. In 
no case shall the laborer who receives a plot of land in part payment 
of his wage receive in cash less than half of the day wages current in 
his community, and he can be required to work only up to 4 days per 
week. 

The employer is required to furnish agricultural laborers with ade- 
quate housing, free wood and water, the right to hunt and fish (except 
in their game preserves), and free pasture for 3 cattle and 20 sheep; 
permanent day laborers and piece workers have the same rights when 
they work on the farm at least 4 days per week. In return, the workers 
are to care for the interests of the employer, and to work overtime in 
case of danger or force majeure, especially in harvest, receiving over- 
time wages. 

Sharecroppers.—Contracts involving total products worth 1,000 
sucres Or more must be in writing. The contract shall not be for less 
than a year, nor for less than 3 years when the sharecropper must 
clear mountainous land. In no case shall a sharecropper receive less 
than half of the crop. Either owner or sharecropper may furnish the 
seed, implements, etc. Upon notice of termination of contract, per- 
manent improvements made by the sharecropper shall be paid for by 
increasing the remuneration 50 percent. If at the termination of the 
contract certain crops are unharvested, the sharecropper may, at his 
option, continue under contract provisions until the crops are harvested 
or accept one-half of the estimated value of the share that would be 
his at harvesttime. When a sharecropper has regularly under his 
orders more than three day laborers in addition to members of his 
own household, he is considered as an associate of the owner and sub- 
ject to the common law. Compensation for occupational accidents 
or diseases suffered by day laborers working for a sharecropper shall 
be borne jointly by the owner and the sharecropper in the same pro- 
portion as that in which the crop is shared. 
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TREND OF STRIKES * 

A COMPARISON of strike activity in January 1940 and in Dec Iss 


1939, based on preliminary estimates, indicates very little chance jy 
number of strikes, an increase in January of about 60 percént in ) 
ber of workers involved, but a decline of about 40 percent in man 
idle—implying shorter strikes on the average. In each of thes 
months there were fewer strikes than at any time since Decer)e 
1935. In January there were fewer man-days of idleness becau 
strikes than in any month since February 1933. 





















































































) < pre 
Trend of Strikes, 1933 to January 1940 ! - 
- _ { 
' . , Workers involved iz 
Number‘of strikes ee 1 in ers 
| Con- | ir pr 
eae ny usin pee: Ended | Ineffect | Beginning | In progress me 
preced- mb s during in at end of| in month during 
ae or year | taenth month | month | or year month da 
month | 
1933_...- <ciieaueial 1, 695 | 1, 168, 272 
” SRARBESERERET Ct: cone 1, 856 | | | 1, 466, 605) th 
iain = 2, 014 | | 1,117, 213 
Sa 2,172 |_. | _ 788,648 l tl 
4, 740 | 1, 860, 621 28 
_ RRS BaP 2,772 | "688, 376 19 
me || th 
January ---- «| 120 | 168 288 159 129 | 35, 329 55, 850 
February.._______. 129| 198 327 180 147 | 53,175 77, 486 Wl 
March____. 4 147 274 | 421 246 175 56, 759 | 105, 962 1 
April. ___. ¥ 175 281 456 261 19° | 78, 666 | 110, 950 . sh 
May..-.. 195 300 495 290 205 | 83, 029 | 124, 682 : 
See 205 219 424 245 179 §2, 801 | 95, 854 / 4. 
July | 179 208 387 215 72 50, 193 | 85, 672 : 
August. soeaadl”! +) an 262 434 272 162| 48,378] 81,052 at 
September .......... 162 222 384 234 150 96, 399 | 133, 357 ; 
i Sao an 150 256 406 241 165 52, 703 | 113, 074 x ; 
November Sh, ase 165 207 372 239 133 | 43, 128 75, 445 i 
December... __._..-- 177 310 816 W 
, : ae 4 nee dc 
January -.....-- 120 | 198 318 | 181 137 | 50, 941 72, 209 
OW a 137 194 331 | 196 135 | 67, 997 | 87, 949 . al 
. =a 135 206 341 | 195 146 43, 221 64, 457 
ers 146 | 271 | 417 | 245 72 395, 505 424, 937 4 CC 
iets & ietotk- eerie oa 72 | 249 | 421 | 265 | 156 94, 632 456, 488 
a eee 156 | 226 | 382 253 129 61, 750 126, 604 nh 
as ; 129 | 209 338 197 141 72, 023 208, 218 ] 
RAR 141 | 229 370 220 150 75, 377 112, 291 18 tl 
September. __-- pawns 150 | 166 | 316 186 130 35, 137 | 99, 599 : 
Sa 130 | 174 | 304 | 189 115 104, 432 | 135, 843 nN 
November....-...-- 115 | 155 | 270 175 95 41, 384 128, 127 
95 | 105 200 13,000 | 35, 000 — 
; 
January ! ane 80 110 190 115 75 21, 000 | 36, 000 , OO Di 
1 Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table 1 


following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than | 
papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters ar‘ 
to representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since 
to some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not fina 
is particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as pr¢ 
estimates. 
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As compared with January a year ago, the preliminary estimates for 
January 1940 indicate reductions of 44 percent in number of strikes, 
59 percent in number of workers involved, and 61 percent in man-days 
of idleness. 

The figures given in the preceding table for December and January 
are based on newspaper reports and other information available as 
this goes to press. An analysis of strikes in each of these months, 
based on detailed and verified information, will appear in subsequent 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


STRIKES IN NOVEMBER 1939 


THE number of strikes beginning in November was lower than in any 
preceding month of the year. Detailed information has been obtained 
on 155 strikes which began in November, involving over 40,000 work- 
ers. These strikes, with 115 that continued into November from 
preceding months, made a total of 270 strikes in progress during the 
month, involving 128,000 workers and resulting in 1,655,000 man- 
days of idleness during the month. 

The largest dispute in progress during the month was that involving 
the Chrysler Corporation workers. It began in October and con- 
tinued until November 29. (See Monthly Labor Review for February 
1940, p. 386.) The largest strikes beginning in November were (1) 
the strike of approximately 5,000 longshoremen in New York City 
which began November 3 and continued to November 18, and (2) the 
ship clerks’ strike in San Francisco which resulted in idleness for about 
4,500 ship clerks and longshoremen and kept shipping activities almost 
at a standstill from November 10 to January 3, 1940. 

Of the 155 strikes beginning in November, 26 were in retail and 
wholesale trade, 19 were in transportation and communication, 18 in 
domestic and personal service, and 12 each in the textile and building 
and construction industries. The strikes in these five groups ac- 
counted for 56 percent of the total. There were more workers 
involved (15,407) in the transportation and communication industry 
than in any other group. The industry groups with the greatest 
number of man-days of idleness because of strikes in November were 


—_. 


' Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table.) 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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the manufacture of transportation equipment (1,072,579), \ hich 
includes the Chrysler strike, transportation and communic:'tio) — 
(180,543), textiles (78,290), agriculture and fishing (56,423 
lumber (51,159). 


and 


TABLE 1.—Strikes in November 1939, by Industry 
































Tobe 
| Beginning in | In progress dur- | 
: ~ fan. Pap 
November | ing November n- 
Industry : : ss — 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber /involv ed| ber |involved 
| =| - Che 
All industries 155 | 41,384 2 128, 127 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery --- 2. 078 13. gr 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and a mills 3! : 427 fe Rub 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings........................ ‘ ee Be 280 Roy 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fit- si Mis 
tings i lancet Shahan ith ertiguntiailcshi ta anie again einni endian aia te 1 : 
Tin cans and other tinware- 1 Extr 
Wire and wire products-_- Se EEN ae BO 1 
eae 1 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment. 5 
Agricultural implements____..--- ~ el | 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and ‘supplies___- oa 1 2 Tra: 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and ‘water wheels _- l 1 
Foundry and machine-shop products 4 7 
Machine tools (power driven) -----...---- 1 1 
3 3 
Transportation equipment_- ane 2 | 6 
2 6 | 
Nonferrous metals and their products. an 3 7 Tra 
| SEE ae Se Se : we 1 
Lighting equipment 1 | 2 
Silverware and plated ware , 1 1 Dor 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc-- 1 | 3 
Lumber and allied products___-__- , & 1 
i icnnmintinenmpranchoknes 5 9 | 
Millwork and planing__----- = 3 | 
Sawmills and logging camps. 1 | 4 
i SPs 2 5 | Pro 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 3 6 
Brick, tile, ona terra cotta_- 1 1 Bui 
Other- a 2 5 
Textiles and their products. 2 27 
Fabrics: 
a teicsih a emcee aes 4 4 Ag 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___._......__--. heist 1 
Silk and rayon goods___.....____- 1 
Woolen and worsted goods_._...______- ae 2 WP 
iti Reteitienias scat ardbamliiseenpemsashiows 3 Oth 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, women’s................-- ; 7 a 
Hats, caps, and millinery. 2 | 
2 
4 
1 
Leather and its manufactures__ 3 in 
RS RS aa ER l 
Other leather goods__._ -___-- 2 | an 
Food and kindred products 3 
Baking 5 C 
Canning and preserving 2 
Flour and grain mills eer eat 2 el, 
ns yeaa pind 2 
her 2 pr 


WI 
al 
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TABLE |.—Strikes in November 1939, by Industry—Continued 
































— 
Beginning in | In progress dur- Maen- 
November ing November days idle 
Industry during 
Num- | Workers | Num-| Workers) — 
ber |involved| ber involved} = 
Tobacco i iesnccncccceseccecesccsusasunssesonsos | Gaines Sen it aed 1 650 11,050 
Oi cameeereGeaneerensoonsccwcenccsseesscqcessnepesee aes ae 1 650 11, 050 
pee aE ictsacicipstpensananeran>aidenencceracenes 5 | 968 9] 1,075 8, 403 
Boxes, paper wa oe ee ee ee ee ee nee eee “------- wen we eee eee 1 350 2 383 1, 043 
printing and publishing: | 
ee (anwerewacesss 1 | 50 | 1 | 50 400 
Newspapers and periodicals____...---- nen See pureed 2 | 26 213 
OU tt bab ensdeccccs-2.-05. A ae 3 | 566 | 4 616 6, 747 
Chemicals and allied products_- HERES 4 Saal 3 | 367 | 7 528 8, 757 
Chemicals..............-..-- secenes eanie scocecel 1 | 150 1 150 1, 500 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal -_....----__-__- l | 179 2 | 204 | 5, 265 
tt TS Re aaa a, Ses 1 | 49 | 294 
VUDEE naan ssonsonosorone noon cswe nen eoncee w- anne nen nnn- 1 38 3 | 125 | 1, 698 
Rabber SIieseo=-+--~.-..-.-. ncaee Ca Eee es ae | 1 | 60 | 1, 200 
a nm Mies mee 1 | 60 1, 200 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... _____ ¥ 7 999 10 | 1, 158 | 9, 990 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas. “REE S e 2 | 93 2 | 93 | 273 
Furriers and fur factories__ chm ee waceceneree=a| 1 226 | 1 226 | 1, 579 
ol A se ae ‘ _ ee 5 680 7 | 839 | 8, 138 
S £xtraction of minerals._...................._--- ae ee 6 3, 858 | 10 | 5,181 | $1, 319 
Coal mining, anthracite. .____ inant 3] 2,270 4| 2,410 | 5, 300 
Coal mining, bituminous--_--- uae ; % | 2/| 1,518 4| 1,978 |. 19,962 
Metalliferous mining...........................- oneal ee SE 1 | 673 | 5, 987 
Re Sia tabi beaielon connected 1 | 70 1 | 70 | 70 
Transportation and communication __ ; : aeet 19 | 15,407 28 16,237 | 180,543 
Water transportation__-----__- ee eee 10 | 11,491 12 | 11,656 | 146,577 
Motortruck transportation..........___.__.._.____- - 6| 3,131 10 | 3,254] 19,663 
Motorbus transportation... _____- aia ap 1 10 | 2 | 270 | 1, 050 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous.....................-..-- 2 775 2 | 775 | 8, 800 
Telephone i ecncsisbdbtuuidbnenneniun ips Sas Snes 1 | 273 | 4, 300 
Radio pannesneneies and we henapunnnnieds ee EES ESSE? es : 1 | 9 | 153 
Mths. igttiecnacoe. ww aaa 26 815; 41/ 1,340| 13,699 
ec reee die 3 | 24] 12) 462 | 9, 347 
Ee DRS <PSEERE | 23 | 791 29 878 | 4, 282 
Domestic and persona! service.______- Gamage 18 1,819 | 22 2,676 | 25, 972 
Hotels, restaurants, and <ananiine houses... _- ae. beme 7 488 ~ 496 7, 281 
L aundries.........- ‘ ee. = SE Re ee ee y 356 ll 1,053 5, 356 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing. Ad. 2 ee l 925 2 1,077 | 13, 025 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached | 
to specific ee eine | 50 1 50 | 310 
he A a a 1 66 1 66 | 66 
Recreation and amusement_.__.._.______ a 1 66 1 66 | 66 
 tititi(‘(‘“‘étR . 632 19 1, 277 8, 334 
Buildings, exclusive of PWA___.__-- - 6 360 10 896 | 5, 125 
All other construction (bric idges, docks, ete., and PWA | 
buildings) ........ i ss Me! . : 6 272 | 9 381 3, 209 
Agriculture and fishing _. a eS Se 5 | 4,245 8 | 19,875 | 56, 423 
Agriculture..........-___- = 2 Rp 3| 3,293 5 | 18,523 47, 702 
Fishing... 2 | 952 3| 1,352 8, 721 
WPA, relief, and resettlement projects....._..--__- cond 1 | 300 1 300 300 
Other nonmanufacturing industries__...............___.._-. 3 414 3 414 | 504 








About one-fourth (40) of the strikes beginning in November were 
in New York State. There were 19 in Pennsylvania, 17 in California, 


and 16 in Illinois. The greatest number of workers involved was in 


California (9,528), attributable largely to the dock checkers’ or ship 


clerks’ strike referred to above. In New York there were 9.278. 


principally because of the strike of waterfront workers against coast- 
wise shipping companies. Next in order were Pennsylvania (4,838) 
and [llmois (2,959). The greatest number of man-days of idleness 
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because of strikes occurred in Michigan (1,076,603), Calit 
(128,057), and New York (113,752). The large number in Mic! 
was due mainly to the Chrysler strike, which was settled No 
ber 29. Only one of the 155 strikes extended into two or 
States. It involved marine firemen at various ports on the P 
Coast and was in effect from November 8 to 18. 


nla 


an 


TaBLE 2.—Strikes in November 1939, by States 





Beginning in | In progress during 

November November 
State ‘mana a ee ~ 
Workers | 
involved 


Workers 


Number . 
. involved 


Number 


res veaaad 155 41, 384 | 128, 127 


Alabama. -_...-- - 687 
ee ‘ 5s 77 
Asmangas.......... - 50) 
California. ......_- ‘ : ] 3 25, 624 
Connecticut-_____- a 545 R64 
District of Columbia. 18 
ae ; : ; 696 
ee ; 3, 444 
RS ae ree eee ea 689 
i a i a a 53 
18 
368 
252 

, a4 
52, 004 


29 
oz 


t> 


ES ee ae 
Massachusetts 

CO Ea 
Minnesota____.--_- 
Mississippi_-_-___- 
Se 
New Hampshire_- 
New Jersey___.___- 
poe weee.......... 
North Carolina__-_. 
North Dakota____. 





_ 
wet CS ee et es et eC 


Pennsylvania__-. 
Rhode Island_. 
South Carolina__ 
Tennessee. __...__- 


Vermont_.........__.. 


Washington SOP eae 
I 2s eemictdiettannialinlredh 
ee 

Interstate 


CO Or be On me i OF Ce 





There was an average of 267 workers involved in the 155 strikes 
beginning in November. About 63 percent of them involved fewer 
than 100 workers each, 30 percent involved from 100 to 1,000 workers 
and about 7 percent involved over 1,000 workers. The only strike 
involving as many as 5,000 workers was the strike of waterfront 
workers in New York City referred to previously. 
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TaBLE 3.—Strikes Beginning in November 1939, Classified by Number of Workers Involved 


— 





| Number of strikes in which the number of 
workers involved was— 





Industry group rotal Pe - sail 100 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 
under | under |_ 224 | and | and | and 
j under | under 


























F under | under 
| a | 100 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
OS RE Se ne Le Re | 155 | 45 | 52 | 41 | 6 10 | 1 
Mrentetuinn ao se oS cia eee 
[ron and steel and their products, not including ma- 
chinery- 5 |. 3 | 2 — ‘ 
Mi 4c hinery, not including tr: ansportation equipment. WP teccn 2 | 6 1 ] 
ransportation equipment reine ‘ 2 I" : 1 | l 
Ni = rrous metals and their products _ : -on| 3 | l 2 | 
Lumber and allied products 8 | 2 4 2 | s 
Stone, clay, and glass products 3 l 1 oe 1 
lextiles and their products 12 2 6 2 1 1 
Leather and its manufactures 1 | ] 
Food and kindred products 4 | 2 1 | 1 
Paper and printing 5 |. 2 3 
Chemicals and allied products 3 |. l 2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 8 | 2 3 _y Sees 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals 6 1 2 1 2 
fransportation and communication 19 4 5 5 4 ] 
Trade . 26 19 * § 2 
Domestic and personal service a 18 4 11 2 l 
Professional service “: Reheat 1 l 
Building and construction_____ , cals 12 | 6 3 3 
EEE OLS Ee 5 | l l 2 1 
WPA, relief, and resettlement !projects l 1 
Other nonmanufacturing industries__. 3 | 2 | Cr ees 





Over half (52 2 percent) of the strikes beginning in November were 
over union-organization matters. Wages and hours were the principal 
issues In about 32 percent, while over 15 percent were due to miscel- 
laneous causes such as sympathy, union rivalry, and various grievances 
over working conditions, including unequal division of work, increased 
work load, and objection to certain supervisors. Nearly half (42 
percent) of the total workers involved were in the wage-and-hour 
strikes, 837 percent were in the union-organization strikes, and 21 
percent were in the strikes over miscellaneous matters. 


TaBLE 4.— Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in November 1939 





| Strikes Workers involved 
}. — = Ne Se ———EE 
Major issue 
Number | I — of | Number | I — of 
All issues_._.__._____. reer | 155 | 100.0} 41,384 100. 0 
Wages and hours.....______. saline --=-| 50 32.3 | 17,191 41.5 
Wage increase 38 24.6 9, 879 23.8 
Wage decrease 5 3.2 1, 703 4.1 
Wage increase, hour decrease aa 7 4.5 5, 609 13.6 
Union organization __ ni ; Se 81 52.2 15, 440 | 37.3 
Recognition... : z Pee 16 10.3 948 2.3 
Recognition and wages , ; Tee 16 10.3 4, 606 11.1 
Recognition and hours ] 6 250 | .6 
Recognition, wages, and hours__. ee 11 7.1 | 676 1.6 
Closed or union shop : Ae | 19 | 12.3 | 6, 698 | 16.3 
Discrimination ____- WRT Bari Fe 14 9.0 | 882 2.1 
ai * cane me wari) 4 2.6 | 1, 380 3.3 
micceliancons 24 | 15.5 8. 753 21.2 
val uni ae 4 2.6 294 7 
Riv unions or fractions... 3 2.0 | 100 | .2 
ia 16 | 10.3 8, 353 | 20.3 
Not separied (ta RRR 1 | .6 6 | (') 
| 





' Less than'a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Nearly 65 percent (175) of the 270 strikes in progress < 
November were terminated during the month. The average 
tion of these strikes was about 23 calendar days. Almost one 
of them ended in less than a week after they began, 44 percent 
from a week up to a month, and 24 percent lasted for a mor 
more. In the last group there were 9 strikes (about 5 percent . 
total) which had been in progress for 3 months or more. Pract 
all of these were small strikes, the two largest involving betwe; 
and 700 workers each. 


TaBLe 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in November 1939 - 





Number of strikes with duration 


| | 
Industry group Total) Less | and | ond ew bes 
ee a less | than | than 

fai te than 2 3 
week jone-half 1 | months! mont! 


month 
month | 


All industries. 
Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, not including | 
machinery - canal 

Machinery, not ‘including transports ation »quip- 
ment ‘ 

Transportation equipment . 

Nonferrous metals and their products 

Lumber and allied products... 

Stone, clay, and glass 

Textiles and their products : 

Leather and its manufactures. _. 

Food and kindred products_______. 

Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and printing. ___- 

Chemicals and allied products 

Rubber products : 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals _-___- : 
Transportation and communication. ___- 


Domestic and personal service. ____- 

Professional service. _............-- ' 

Building and construction _ 

Agriculture and fishing eal 
WPA, relief, and resettlement projects....._____- 
Other nonmanufacturing industries 
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Government officials or boards assisted in negotiating settlem« 
for half of the strikes ending in November. These strikes include: 
about 70 percent of the total workers involved. About one-t/iird 


of the strikes, including 25 percent of the workers, were settled thro 
negotiations directly between employers and _ representatives 
organized workers. In about 13 percent of the strikes, inclu 
less than 3 percent of the workers involved, no formal settlement 
reached. Most of these strikes were terminated when the str 
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returned to work without settlement of the disputed issues, or when 
employers replaced them with new workers, moved to another locality, 
or went out of business. 


Taste 6.— Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in November 1939 





—— 


Strikes | Workers involved 





Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— 


| : : | Percent of | y, . Percent of 
| Number total | Number total 


100.0 | 104, 066 100. 0 


Employers and workers directly — ; ; 568 i. 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 

Si ; 26, O83 25. 1 
Government officials or boards - _-. C econhkl 88 . 73, 014 0.1 
Private conciliators or arbitrators ----___-- whan é md 1,614 . 
Terminated without formal settlement ____-___- 3. : 2.7 








Of the 175 strikes ending in November, 42 percent resulted in 
substantial gains to the workers, over 36 percent were compromised, 
and in 15 percent little or nothing was gained by the strikers. Of the 
104,066 workers involved, an equal proportion (about 7 percent) were 
in the strikes which were substantially won and in those in which little 
or nothing was gained. Over 83 percent were in the strikes resulting 
in compromise settlements. This large proportion was accounted 
for principally by the settlement November 29, of the Chrysler dispute. 


TaBLe 7.— Results of Strikes Ending in Novernber 1939 





Workers involved 


Result 
Percent of | 


. Percent of 
total | Number 


total 


re 


100.0 | 104, 066 | 
Substantial gains to workers__.........__._._-- 42.3 | 7, 418 | 
Partia) gains or compromises ! 36. 6 87, 092 
Little or no gains to workers__........_._._._-- 15. 4 7, 509 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements________- 3.4 1, 471 
Indeterminate.._...___- i : 1.7 276 
Not reported ete Dee NE a tae .6 300 | 





Of the 175 strikes ending in November, about 30 percent were 
principally over wages and hours and 55 percent were over union- 
organization matters. In the latter group the workers substantially 
won their demands in 48 percent, obtained compromise settlements 
in 34 percent, and gained little or nothing in 18 percent. Of the 
wage-and-hour strikes, 44 percent were sbustantially won by the 
workers, 40 percent were compromised, and in about 14 percent the 
workers gained little or nothing. 
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Of the workers involved in the strikes over wages and hours. {| 
percent won substantially all that was demanded, 70 percent ob. 
tained compromise settlements, and 19 percent gained little or 
ing. About 4 percent of the workers involved in strikes over wu 
organization matters substantially won their demands, 94 pe: 
including the Chrysler workers, obtained compromise settlem 
and about 2 percent gained little or nothing. 


TABLE 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in November 1939, in Relation to Major 
Involved 





Strikes resulting in 


Sub- Par- 441, | Jurisdic- 
stan- tial Little tion, 


ai ioc 2 . | . 
Major issue tial gains | rival Inde 
| 


or ho 
gains 


gains | or to | unjon, or | termi- 


“om- acti ate 
to com work faction nate 
work- pro- ore settle- 

ers mnises : ments 


Number of strikes 


i 


Wanes and heure..............-... 
Li 
Wage decrease__.._____ 
Wage increase, hour decrease 
Union organization............____- 
Recognition 
Recognition and wages_- 
Recognition, wages, and hours. 
Closed or union shop-. 
Discrimination......___. 
I : 
Miscellaneous. - se ae 
Sy mpathy-.. Ipsslicatante ‘ 
Rival unions or factions. 
Jurisdiction_ ee ; : 
Other 5 | f 3 


Number of workers involved 


ES ee i ? 87, 092 | 7,509 | 


Wages and hours , 22, 451 6, 007 
Wage increase .| 24,653; 26 21, 565 | 274 
Were decresse...................- , 962 96. 400 | 598 
Wage increase, hour decrease _____- 5, 766 45 486 5, 135 

Union organization _. ESE 56, 426 888 | 
Recognition. , 55 | 4: 850 61 
Recognition and wages__ : 5: 52, 887 | 246 |-_- 
Recognition, wages, and hours____- 
Closed or union shop__-___- : 
Discrimination _-__- ea 
= 

a eet....-.-------- 

pe & 
Riv unions or factions - 


ra 


773 | 96 |... 
, 381 | 374 |... 
494" 525 | aS tis 
28 | | ae ee 
1, 211 8, 215 614 1,471 | 276 
aetna 3, 209"!........ Daas 276 
ioeicall 1,171 
300 
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, ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
b- SERVICE, JANUARY 1940 


THE United States Conciliation Service, in January disposed of 








I~ : ° . ° 2 el ° ° 

973 situations involving 106,250 workers. The services of this agency 

iL, e g 
were requested by the employees, employers, and other interested 
parties. 

Of these situations, 132 were strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs, 

1es and controversies, involving 88,708 workers. The remaining situa- 
tions, involying 17,542 workers, were services rendered, such as 

ws filling requests for information, adjusting complaints, holding con- 
ferences regarding labor conditions, ete. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 25 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, ete. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 41 States and the District of Columbia (table 2). 

[asLe 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, January 1940, by 
Industries 
| } 
Disputes | Other situations | Total 
} : — Sas = = 
Industry ae 
. W orkers ' | Workers | ,, .» | Workers 
Number inveived Number | involved | Number involved 
\ll industries 132 | 88, 708 241 | 17, 542 | 373 | 106, 250 
\utomobile... 2 372 6 645 ; & 1, 017 
Building trades 10 | 15,623 22 76 32 15, 699 
Chemicals ; | 2 | 3 ; 2 3 

mmunications 1 | 40 ] l 2 41 
Hotels and restaurants (domestic and 

personal) 7 113 7 i] 14 122 
Food 10 2, 840 | 12 32 22 2, 972 
lron and steel 14 9, 223 13 2, 621 | 27 11, 844 
Leather __._- 2 20 2 2 | 4 22 
Lumber - - -. 5 | 643 12 13 | 17 | 656 
Machinery ___- 9 2, 140 12 720 21 2, 860 

= Maritime H 2, 350 19 5, 192 | 23 7, 542 

= Mining 3 | 9, 159 2 , 149 5 10, 308 

. ® Motion pictures 2] 24,003 | 2 24, 003 
: Nonferrous metals... ‘| 4 | 3, 525 | 4 3, 525 
\ ® Paper ' 2 205 | 21 2 4 207 
® Petroleum 1 | 220 | 15 154 16 374 
Printing 4 | 76 2 2 6 78 

s Rubber . ] 1 | l l 

Stone, clay, and glass 7 1, 256 4 | 1 | 11 | 1, 260 

lextile . 9 3, 720 19 | 1, 808 28 | 5, 528 

lobacco ; E 2 165 3 | 3 5 168 

Trade 15 162 10 | 25 25 | 487 

‘ Tansportation 10 | 2, 462 10 | 138 20 2, 600 
‘Transportation equipment ee 3 | 8, 342 2 13 5 8, 355 

Utilities ¥ 4 1 | 440 2 2 3 442 
Unclassified... _- apa 3 1, 306 | 63 1, 830 66 G, 136 
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2.—Suuations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, January 19 
States 


by 





, , 
Disputes Other situations | 


| 
| mteentiapuntandye —— —o 


. 7 | Workers | ,,; 
Number | involved Number 


} 
| | 
—— — — . | 


| xy Workers | 
| Number | involved 


All industries neil , ‘ 132 | 88, 708 | 17,542 | 


Alabama_____. ‘ : l 
Arizona__.-_. : sS 25 
Arkansas . : 230 | : 5 | 
California___- : 27, 420 , 364 
Colorado eumeadt 2 | 28 

Connecticut -. -.---.- : 651 200 
District of Columbia f 60 | 498 
Florida. -__-_. a : 35 2 
Georgia__- 867 | 
[llinois____ 54 
Indiana 127 
Iowa 8 | 
Kansas. _. l 
Kentucky 13 
Louisiana___ 

Maryland _ - 
Massachusetts 
Michigan. ---- 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi - - - 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska_ ---- 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey ----- 
New Mexico 
New York.___- 
North Carolina 
Ee esas 
Oklahoma. . -- 
Oregon _ _.-.--- 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. - 
South Carolina 
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Washington __---_- 
West Virginia___- 
Wisconsin _-- 
Wyoming__--- 
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Vinimum Wages and Maximum Hours 
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WORKWEEK UNIT FOR WAGE CALCULATION 
UNDER WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


THE longest period of time over which earnings may be averaged to 
determine whether an employer has paid wages at the required mini- 
mum hourly rate of pay under the Fair Labor Standards Act is a 
workweek of 42 hours, according to a statement issued by the general 
counsel of the Wage and Hour Division.' Averaging of wages over 
two or more workweeks is not permissible. Thus, to fulfill the pro- 
visions of the law, any employee subject to its terms must be paid 
$12.60 for 42 hours, or the equivalent of 30 cents an hour; and workers 
engaged in industries for which wage orders have been issued establish- 
ing higher rates of hourly pay must receive 42 times the hourly rate 
fixed. For example, in the millinery industry, where 40 cents is the 
minimum hourly wage, the weekly pay may not be less than $16.80 for 
{2 hours of work. 

Although wages must be calculated on a weekly basis, there is no 
objection to a biweekly, semimonthly, or monthiy pay period. 

In the statement here reviewed the question is raised as to whether 
the workweek will be taken as the standard period of time over which 
wages may be averaged or whether a shorter period will be taken to 
determine compliance with the minimum-wage provisions of the law. 
For enforcement purposes the Wage and Hour Division is at present 
adopting the workweek as the standard and will not consider that an 
employer has violated the terms of the law if he meets the requirements 
as outlined above. However, the courts have the power to make 
decisions as to the meaning of the act and are not bound by the 
Division’s opinions. 

onvrooes 


WAGE DETERMINATION FOR CEMENT INDUSTRY ? 


PREVAILING minimum wages in the cement industry were deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor on February 2, bringing the total 
number of determinations under the Walsh-Healey law to 31.° 


'U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. 609. 

‘Idem, Division of Public Contracts. Press release No. 1136. 

For earlier determination see Monthly Labor Review, July and December 1938 and February, 
March, June, September, October, and November 1939. 
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For the purposes of the decision the term “‘cement indust 
understood to include the manufacture of Portland cements, inc! 
modified Portland cement, such as Portland masonry cemer 
Portland puzzolan cement. 

The minimum wages for employees engaged in the performa: 
contracts with agencies of the Federal Government for the manuf 
and furnishing of the products of the cement industry are fiy 
amounts ranging from 40 to 70 cents an hour, equivalent to $ 
$28 per week of 40 hours. The minimum rates of pay, eff 
March 2, 1940, are as follows: 


\/ 
he mM? 


Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio 
Delaware, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont 
New Hampshire, and the District of Columbia 

Maine_ eee 

Michigan, Indiana, and Kentucky____- 

Illinois_ ; 7 

. Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri 

}. South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and North Dakota 

7. Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, 
and New Mexico 

8. Washington _- 

9. California___- 

10. Oklahoma and Texas 


11. Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina 








Wages and Hours of Labor 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE MEN’S ROBE 
INDUSTRY, 1938? 


WORKERS on men’s and boys’ bath, lounging, and beach robes, 
dressing gowns, lounge suits, house coats, and similar articles of ap- 
parel earned an average of 46.2 cents an hour in the fall of 1938. Their 
workweek averaged 38.0 hours, for which average earnings were $17.53. 
The highest-wage area in the industry was the New York City metro- 
politan district, where hourly earnings averaged 62.9 cents, as com- 
pared with 37.5 cents for the remainder of the country. The New 
York City metropolitan area, including nearby New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, furnishes employment for approximately one-third of the 
wage earners in the industry. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics recently made a survey in this indus- 
try for the purpose of supplying information for Industry Committee 
No. 2, which was appointed by the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division to recommend a minimum wage rate for robes and 
allied products as one of the apparel industries. The survey covered 
24 plants and 1,353 workers, which is estimated to be approximately 
half of the employment in firms that produced men’s and boys’ robes 
as & major product during the 1938 season. The New York City 
metropolitan area is represented in the sample by’33.5 percent of the 
workers, the remainder of the Eastern States by 55.7 percent, and 
the Middle Western and Pacific States by 10.8 percent. Almost 
two-thirds of the employees covered were within metropolitan areas 
with a population of 500,000 or more. 

The factories selected in the sample were representative not only 
with respect to geographical location and size of community, but also 
as to size of establishment, unionization, and other pertinent factors. 
Union agreements were found in 15 plants, employing 45.5 percent of 
all workers covered. 

All types of manufacturers were included in the survey. Employees 
of “regular” or “inside”? manufacturers (those manufacturing from 
their own materials and marketing their products) comprised 68 per- 
cent; “contractors” (those manufacturing from materials owned by 


‘Prepared by Frances M. Jones and George E. Votava, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour - 
Statistics, 
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others), 25 percent; and ‘“‘outside” manufacturers (those manufa: ‘); 
ing through contractors but engaged in cutting, inspecting, pacing. 
and marketing the goods), 7 percent of the total coverage. | 
The wage and hour data for most plants were taken from repres..))t- 
ative pay rolls for November 1938, although information for rly 
1939 was used in a few establishments. This was subsequent t. ‘é 
application of the 25-cent, but prior to the effective date of the 30-cont 
minimum; these minima became effective, for plants engaged in i)! er- 
state commerce, on October 24, 1938, and October 24, 1939, res) ec- 
tively, under the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Wage earners in all occupations were covered, including wor! 
supervisors and plant clerks but excluding the higher supervisors 
office clerks. The information in the survey was obtained by 
representatives of the Bureau, who visited the selected establishme: 
and copied pay roll and other records and interviewed plant offi: 


Characteristics of Industry 


The production of men’s and boys’ bath, lounging, and beach roles, 
dressing gowns, lounge suits, house coats, and similar articles of ap- 
parel constitutes a relatively small and not well-defined industry. As 
a matter of fact, these products are manufactured to some extent in 
practically all of the apparel-industry divisions presented by the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. They are produced as a seasonal item in men’s 
shirt, nightwear, and underwear factories, men’s clothing shops, and 
work-clothing plants. They are manufactured in conjunction with 
women’s and children’s bathrobes, house coats, and beach wear in 
feminine-apparel factories. They are also made in neckwear estab- 
lishments. There is, however, a small group of factories in which thie 
manufacture of men’s and boys’ robes and related products consti- 
tutes the sole or major production. It is this last group of establish- 
ments that the Bureau’s survey covered, and they will be referred t: 
hereafter as the men’s robe industry. 

Establishments with a major production of men’s robes and similar 
articles are included with neckwear by the Census of Manufactures 
in its industry classifications described as “Furnishing Goods, Mens, 
Not Elsewhere Classified—Regular Factories” and “Furnishing Goos, 
Men’s, Not Elsewhere Classified—Contract Factories.”” A special 
tabulation made by the Census of Manufactures for the Bureai o! 
Labor Statistics indicated that, for men’s robes, these two groups 1) 
1937 contained 30 factories with a total average employment of 1,7()7 ° 
wage earners. 





21t should be noted that an average employment figure for the year is considerably below peak in a 
seasonal trade such as the robe industry. Furthermore, there were at the time of the survey severa 
contract factories in New York and the adjacent area which do not operate during the entire year. !t 's 
believed that some of these contractors, which have a large turnover, may not have been included in t! 
Census of Manufactures report for the industry. 
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The greatest proportion of men’s robes is produced in the Eastern 
States. New York City and nearby New Jersey and Connecticut are 
the center of the industry. According to the Census of Manufactures 
for 1937, this area had more than half of the establishments in the 
industry. Although few robe plants are large, many of the establish- 
ments in this area are considerably smaller than the average, and this 
region’s Share of the industry’s employment is therefore somewhat less 
than its share of the establishments. As heretofore stated, about one- 
third of the Bureau’s sample of the industry, in terms of employment, 
was within the New York City metropolitan district, and it is esti- 
mated that this coverage corresponds to the area’s relative importance 
in the industry. Outside of the New York City metropolitan area, 
men’s robes are produced in a number of States, notably Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Southern New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, California, and Washington. ‘They are also made 
in other States as a seasonal item of factories specializing in various 
lines of garment manufacture. 

A great deal of the New York City production is by “outside”? manu- 
facturers, the garments being cut there and made up by contractors, 
usually either in New York City proper or in nearby New Jersey or 
Connecticut. In fact, in the fall of 1939 in New York City and adja- 
cent New York State, together with the State of New Jersey, there 
were about 27 men’s robe contractors, employing approximately 600 
workers, that were operating under agreements with the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America. There were also several con- 
tractors not under agreement.* <A few ‘“‘inside’’ manufacturers like- 
wise operate in the New York City metropolitan area. Most of the 
production of men’s robes outside this area, however, is by ‘‘inside’”’ 
manufacturers. 

One of the more important aspects of the men’s robe industry is its 
highly seasonal nature. Its main season lasts from 3 to 4 months in 
the autumn. Some light cotton robes are also made in the spring, and 
many of the robe manufacturers engage in other lines to supplement 
their robe production. However, a substantial proportion of the 
workers find employment in the industry for only a brief period during 
the year. 

Collective bargaining with employees is common practice in the 
New York City area, and it is also found to some extent in other 
regions. There are two unions in the robe field, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 





* Testimony of Sidney Q. Cohen, Hearings to Consider the Recommerdations of Industry Committee 
No. 2 For the Apparel Industry, Nov. 27, 1939. Official Report of Proceedings Before the Wage and Hour 
Division, pp. 1054-1055. Mr. Cohen represented the Robe and Sportswear Contractors Association, which 
had contractual relations with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America on behalf of the association 
membership. 
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Woman workers comprise about three-fourths of all wage ear; oy 
in the industry, but male workers are more numerous in New )\ 
City plants than elsewhere. In the New York City metropo! 
district, about 40 percent of the workers in robe plants are me 
compared with only 17 percent in the remainder of the country. 
the New York City metropolitan area, men as well as women 
engaged in sewing operations, whereas in the remainder of the cou 
men are seldom found in the stitching room. 

The piece-work method of wage payment is not found in men’ 
robe factories to the extent that it exists in most of the other divis 
of the needle trades. Little more than a third of the workers in | 
Bureau’s survey were paid straight piece rates. These included al 
42 percent of the employees on sewing operations and 53 percent of 
the pressers. Other occupations less commonly paid by straight 
piece rates are trimmers and cleaners (of garments), folders and 
boxers, and cutters and spreaders. 

The bundle system of production is used in most plants making 


i 


men’s robes. Only two of the establishments surveyed had the line 
system for stitching operations, another used a progressive bundle 
system, and one employed the tailor system of production.‘ 
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Average Hourly Earnings 
HOURLY EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS 


The average hourly earnings of the 1,353 workers covered by the 
Bureau’s survey in the men’s robe industry, as previously stated, were 
46.2 cents in the fall of 1938. Individual hourly earnings, however, 
covered a wide range (table 1), owing to sex, regional, and occupational! 
differences. 


TaBLe 1.—Percentage Distribution of Men’s Robe Workers According to Average Hour!) 
Earnings, by Sex, 1938 





Average hourly earnings All | Males Fe- Average hourly earnings All | Males 


(in cents) workers) males (in cents) workers, 
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22.5 and under 25.0 

25.0 and under 27.5__.___- 
27.5 and under 30.0_____- 
30.0 and under 32.5____- 
32.5 and under 35.0 

35.0 and under 37.5 

37.5 and under 40.0 

40.0 and under 42.5__.__- 
42.5 and under 47.5_______ 
47.5 and under 52.5_..___. 
52.5 and under 57.5__.___- 
57.5 and under 62.5______- 
62.5 and under 67.5..____- 
67.5 and under 72.5______- 


2.5 and under 77.5... __. 
.56 and under 82.5 

82.5 and under 87.5___- 
87.5 and under 92.5._.___. 
92.5 and under 100.0 
100.0 and under 120.0 
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140.0 and under 150.0____- 
150.0 and over______- 
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Number of workers 1, 353 331 
Average hourly earnings_| $0. 462 | $0. 704 
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‘ For a description of the various production methods used in the garment industry, see Monthly |abor 
Review, June 1938, or Serial No. R. 752. 
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As table 1 indicates, about 70 percent of the workers had hourly 
earnings lower than the average for the industry. Almost one-fifth 
of the employees were found in each of the three 5-cent intervals 
between 25 and 40 cents. The most pronounced concentrations were 
at exactly 25, 30, and 35 cents. Approximately one-tenth received 
exactly 25 cents, the minimum under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
at the time of the survey. Nearly one-eighth averaged exactly 35 
cents, Which was the minimum under several union contracts in the 
New York City metropolitan area. One-fourth (24.6 percent) 
earned 52.5 cents and over, one-fifth (19.6 percent) were paid at least 
57.5 cents, 5.0 percent received $1 and over, and 2.1 percent averaged 
$1.40 and over. 


VARIATIONS BY SEX 


The average hourly earnings of male workers exceeded those of 
females by 85.3 percent. Males earned an average of 70.4 cents, 
which is 24.2 cents higher than the industry average; females averaged 
38.0 cents, or 8.2 cents below the average for the industry. 

One factor responsible for the higher hourly earnings of the total 
male group as compared with the total female group is the fact that 
the former showed relatively more members in the higher-paid occu- 
pations. The higher-paid indirect workers, such as machine ad- 
justers and receiving, shipping, and stock clerks, were all males. 
Cutters and markers, the highest-paid occupational group of produc- 
tion workers, were virtually all men, and constitute a sixth (16.3 per- 
cent) of the total males in the industry. Pressers, another compara- 
tively high-paid occupation, comprised a fifth (20.2 percent) of the 
male workers.® 

Another factor responsible for the generally higher hourly earnings 
of all males as compared with all females is geographical location. 
Over a fifth (22.1 percent) of the male workers were operators, and 
male operators were mostly concentrated in the New York City area, 
where wages were higher than in the remainder of the country. 
However, in the New York City metropolitan district, male operators 
averaged about 60 percent more than female operators. A detailed 
examination of the data for this area showed that the plants with 
average hourly earnings in the higher brackets generally employed 
more male than female operators. Furthermore, there was a tend- 
ency in both the higher- and the lower-wage plants to employ males 
in preference to females on certain of the more skilled sewing opera- 
tions, such as pocket making, collar setting, and sleeve setting. It 
is reasonable to assume that factories making men’s robes in New 
York City would draw from the abundant supply of highly skilled 





* More than four-fifths of the pressers in the men’s robe industry were males. 
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labor in the men’s clothing and the cloak and suit industries, \ 
wages are higher and the employment of males more common 
in other divisions of the garment industry. 

Attention has been directed to the wide spread in the indiy::\\j,)) 
hourly earnings of workers in this industry. The range of indiy i |\| 
hourly earnings of male employees is much greater than tha: 0; 
females. This is to be expected, with the male workers coverine y 
range of skills from porters and sweepers to cutters. Approxims (el) 
16 percent of the males earned between 25 and 35 cents an hour, (yn 
the other hand, about 8 percent received $1.40 and over. 

The average hourly earnings of woman workers were for the )),0s; 
part between 25 and 67.5 cents. Only 3.3 percent received as nich 
as 67.5 cents and 0.8 percent earned less than 25 cents. Almosi 7) 
percent of the woman workers were paid between 25 and 40 cent 


ere 


Han 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


As stated heretofore, the New York City metropolitan area showed 
the highest hourly earnings in the men’s robe industry. The averave 
in this region was 62.9 cents, or two-thirds more than that for the 
remainder of the country, and over one-third higher than the tota! 
industry average. (See table 2.) More than one-half of the plants 
in the New York City metropolitan area had higher average hourly 
earnings than the highest-wage establishment outside of that district 


TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of \Jen’s 
Robe Workers, by Region and Sex, 1938 





All workers Males Female 





y er- rer- — Aver- 

Region Num-| “ve | Aver- —_ Num- -. Aver-| Aver Num age | Aver 
— age | ber | 32 age | ber | I aon 
hour-| 98° | week- hour-| 88° |week-| ber | hour | age 
‘| dy [Week| ay mom ly |week-|"jy jofem-| ly a 
ly ploy- ly ploy -|earn-| ly 

earn- earn- - | earn- | earn- 5 i deen | hour 
ings hours ings | ©5 | ings hours ings | &s | ings | hou 





United States... ..........- 353/$0. 38. 0/$17. 53 


| ‘ 
331/$0. 704) 39. 0/$27. 50} 1, 022/$0. 380) 37 


New York City metro- 
politan area 53| .629) 38.7] 24.36) 179] .876| 39.3) 34.44) 274) .464) 3s 
Remainder of country- --_- ; 37. 6) 14.09) 152) .499) 38.7) 19.33) 748) .349) 37 









































Despite the relatively high wage level, there is considerable diversity 
in earnings within the New York City metropolitan area. ‘lhe 
lowest-wage plant had an average of 33.0 cents, the highest ‘1.4 
cents. At least two factors contribute to the wide range of plant 
averages in this region. One is collective bargaining; the othr \s 
the class of product manufactured.’ All the plants with wnion 





6 These plants are comparable with respect to operations performed, both being contract stitchi! 
lishments. 

7 Because of the lack of data concerning the class of garment manufactured, information obtained ‘np th 
survey is not conclusive as to whether or not there is a material difference in the wage levels of plants |:4k!": 
men’s robes in New York City proper and the outlying commuting area, when the union [acivl 
is eliminated. 
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agreements had higher averages than the highest-wage nonunion 
establishment. Furthermore, in union plants, wages are scaled 
according to class of garment, the class being determined by the 
wholesale price of the garment. The minimum wage paid in the 
manufacture of the highest-price class is approximately 75 percent 
creater than the minimum in the lowest-price class of garment.® 

- Another characteristic of the industry in the New York City 
metropolitan area, as stated before, is the higher proportion of male 
employees, as compared with the remainder of the country. Further- 
more, there is the concentration of male workers in the higher-wage 
establishments within the area. Whether this concentration is the 
cause or the result of the higher wages in these plants cannot be 
determined, but it is significant that the wages of male workers in 
the New York plants exceeded the average wages of women by 88.8 
percent, as compared with a 43.0 percent difference in the remainder 
of the country. 

Average hourly earnings in the remainder of the country were 37.5 
cents. Plant averages in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania were lower, while in California, Illinois, and 
southern New Jersey they were higher than the 37.5-cent figure. 
Almost four-fifths of the employees outside of the New York City 
area worked in plants that had average earnings below 37.5 cents an 
hour. 
EARNINGS IN RELATION TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


A minimum wage of 25 cents an hour was effective under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act at the time of the Bureau’s survey. The 
minimum was later (October 24, 1939) increased to 30 cents. It may 
be advanced further, to as much as 40 cents, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Industry Committee and the approval of the Adminis- 
trator of the act. 

The number of employees in the men’s robe industry who earned 
less than 25 cents an hour at the time of the survey was negligible 
(0.7 percent). However, a concentration (10.8 percent) of workers 
earning exactly 25 cents suggests the previous adjustment of wages 
necessary to meet the 25-cent minimum. 

Based on the distribution of individual hourly earnings for Novem- 
ber 1938, a further advance in the wages of at least a fifth of the 
workers was necessary when the 30-cent minimum became effective. 
This adjustment should have been felt very little in the New York 
City metropolitan area, where relatively few employees were paid less 
than 30 cents. Outside of that area, however, an estimated fourth 
of the workers earned less than that amount at the time of the survey. 


i Hearings to consider the Recommendations of Industry Committee No. 2 for the Apparel Industry, 
November 27, 1939. Official Report of Proceedings Before the Wage and Hour Division, pp. 1056-1057. 
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In plants with average wages below 35 cents an hour, two-fi{th¢ 
of the workers earned less than 30 cents; where the plant averages 
were between 35 and 40 cents, the hourly earnings of more than y 
sixth were under 30 cents. These two groups of plants include; || 
establishments surveyed in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missoyrj 
and Pennsylvania, and one in the New York metropolitan area. 
They contained both union and nonunion plants. They covere( 
four-fifths of the workers outside of the New York City metropolitay 
area and more than half (55.8 percent) of the men’s robe industry 

In plants with average hourly earnings of 40 cents and over, only 
about 5 percent of the workers were paid less than 30 cents. his 
group of plants included all but one of those covered in the New York 
City metropolitan area, as well as those in California, Illinois, and 
southern New Jersey. 

Hourly earnings below 35 cents were received by 39.1 percent of 
all workers in the industry; hourly earnings lower than 40 cents, by 
58.1 percent. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The principal operations in the manufacture of men’s robes are 
cutting, machine stitching, pressing, certain hand-sewing operations, 
and a few special machine operations, such as buttonholing. Among 
the auxiliary workers are trimmers, bundle boys, ticketers, shipping- 


room and other plant clerks, mechanics, and miscellaneous main- 
tenance and service workers. 

The number of operations performed by a single worker depends 
upon the organization of work in the factory. For example, the cut- 
ting occupation in some plants is broken up into spreading or laying 
up, marking, and cutting. Sewing-machine operators work on various 
parts of the garment, with duties ranging from sewing a straight 
seam (in making parts) to sleeve setting or other more difficult work. 
Likewise, there are various classes of pressers, depending on the tool 
or machine used, the part of the garment worked on, and the stage at 
which the pressing is done. Both the size of the factory and the kind 
of garment produced affect the occupational structure of the estab- 
lishment. The cheaper robes are almost entirely a sewing-maclhiine 
product, whereas the higher-priced robes and house coats may have 
expensive tailoring features. 

Therefore, when comparing occupational wages in an industry with- 
out regard to size of factory, system of production, or class of product 
manufactured, similar operations, or operations that are commonly 
assigned to one employee, have to be combined in broad occupational 
groups. Table 3 presents wage and hour data for the principal occu- 
pational groups for the country as a whole. 















































Taste 3.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Men's 
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Robe Workers, by Sex and Occupation, 1938 























, : | Number Average Average | Average 

Sex and occupation | of workers | hourly weekly | weekly 

| | earnings | hours | earnings 

| | 
—_ - — eee tas enn | 

All occupations - - - - --- ae ; ; es | 1, 353 _&. 462 | 38.0 | $17. 53 
——— —{ }—____- - —___ —— _ ——{}—. —_. SSS —_——— 
SS pabscaasnadatio’ 331 . 704 39.0 | 27. 50 
Cutters, markers, and spreaders ! ‘ 7 . 957 40.0 | 38. 24 
Sewing-machine operators Laue 73 . 783 38. 4 | 30. 03 
PE ittnd mattun deeds ell a as each Ahead dab till 67 . 615 34. 3 | 21.13 
Plant clerks incase cam 24 . 518 42.7 | 22.12 
Miscellaneous skilled workers - 27 . 779 42.7 | 33. 24 
Miscellaneous semiskilled and unskilled workers 63 . 437 40.8 17. 83 








Females ésaicks , F . 380 37. 6 
Sewing- -machine operators ad 682 . 386 37.3 14. 40 
Hand sewers - -- . a 56 . 445 36. 0 15.99 
Trimmers and cleaners... re : =a 73 . 345 38.5 13. 28 
Pressers -- - - =e _ cual 14 . 359 41.1 14.75 
Packers, boxers, and folders. - ; 69 . 323 42.9 13. 86 
Plant clerks ; ” 14 . 333 34. 6 11. 51 
Miscellaneous workers _-_._._....-.---- ; Ri 114 . 389 36. 2 14. 07 


















i These occupations were grouped, because the duties involved are often combined in one job. 


The highest-paid production workers are the cutters. Cutters as a 
group averaged 95.7 cents an hour. When the cutting-room work is 
broken up into spreading or laying up, marking, and cutting, markers 
usually receive somewhat higher pay than cutters, and spreaders very 
much lower wages, the latter being a relatively unskilled occupation. 
If the cutting of linings and trimmings is segregated, it ordinarily com- 
mands lower wages than other cutting. Cutting work is done almost 
exclusively by males. On it were engaged about one-sixth of the male 
workers in the industry, but only 4 percent of all employees. 

The largest occupational group is the sewing-machine operators, who 
account for more than half (55.8 percent) of the workers in the indus- 
try. Exactly two-thirds of all female workers covered in the survey, 
and more than a fifth of the males, were sewing-machine operators. 
The average hourly earnings of all sewing-machine operators were 
42.5 cents. Female operators earned 38.6 cents; males, 78.3 cents. 
About 90 percent of the operators in the industry were women. 
Males in this occupation were found almost exclusively in the New 
York City area, where they comprised approximately 30 percent of all 
sewing-machine operators. Hand sewers as a group earned somewhat 
more than machine operators, averaging 44.5 cents. Practically all 
hand sewers were females. 

Pressers comprised only 6.0 percent of the total labor force. Woman 
pressers were found in 6 of the 24 plants, and 3 of these also employed 
men in this occupation. Average hourly earnings of all pressers were 
06.4 cents. Male pressers earned 61.5 cents, or 5 cents above the 
average for the occupation, while the small group of females averaged 
35.9 cents, or more than 10 cents below the total average. 
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Female trimmers and cleaners, one of the least skilled grow, 
workers in the production of men’s robes, had average hourly | 
ings of 34.5 cents. They constituted about 5 percent of the 
labor force. Female packers, boxers, and folders averaged 
cents. 

Average hourly earnings of 77.9 cents are shown for a grou 
skilled male workers composed principally of working fore: 
bushelers and tailors, and machine adjusters or mechanics. 
miscellaneous group of semiskilled and unskilled male worker: 
cludes a few hand sewers and special machine operators, bu 
boys, packers, and miscellaneous maintenance and servicé wo: 
none of whom were sufficiently numerous to permit separate tal 
tion. Likewise, none of the occupations included in the grou) 
miscellaneous female workers contained enough wage earne! 
permit a separate classification. The latter group includes wor 
forewomen, a few female cutters and markers, special machine o; 
ators, bundle girls, and learners and substandard workers in vai 
occupations. Earnings for these groups have no significanc: 
occupational averages, because of the wide range of skills invo! 

In view of the wide disparity in average hourly earnings betwee: 
the New York City metropolitan area and the remainder of 
country, it is interesting to present separate figures for the two regio. 
covering some of the more important occupations. Taking mal 
cutters, markers, and spreaders, the average amounted to $1.2s 
the New York metropolitan area, which may be compared with (1.1 
cents in the remainder of the country. For female sewing-mac}iii 
operators, the respective averages were 51.2 and 35.1 cents. al 
pressers averaged 78.8 cents in the New York City metropolitan 
as compared with 50.4 cents in the remainder of the country. 


INCREASE IN HOURLY EARNINGS FROM EXTRA OVERTIME RATES 


The discussion thus far has referred only to basic hourly earnings, 
i. e., wages earned at regular rates of pay. As the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act requires the payment of time and a half for overtime 
(after 44 hours, at the time of the survey), separate data were obtaine« 
from pay rolls to permit the determination of the extent to which 
basic hourly earnings were increased by extra overtime earnings. 

Time and a half was the overtime rate paid to all employees, with 
the exception of the cutters in one plant, who were paid double tie. 
However, overtime to which the rate applied was not uniforml) 
defined. In all nonunion establishments, the extra rate applicd 
only after 44 hours a week, the legal maximum hours at regular 
rates of pay during the period surveyed. ‘This policy also applic: i 
a number of union plants to certain employees, such as shipping- 
room, clerical, maintenance, and service workers, who were 110! 
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covered by the union agreement. Most of the union establishments 
paid the extra rate to workers covered by the agreement after the 
normal weekly hours of 37.5. However, an occasional union plant 
complied only with the minimum legal requirements, even though 
the normal hours of work were less than 44. 

The inclusion of extra earnings for overtime in the aggregate wages 
of all employees increased the average hourly earnings for the industry 
only by four-tenths of a cent. As the longer hours were worked by a 
larger proportion of males than females, the average for all males was 
increased by 1 cents, and the average for females by a tenth of a cent. 

Overtime for which extra rates were applicable was worked by 
only 5.6 percent of the employees surveyed. The total earnings of 
these workers were thereby increased by 5.9 cents an hour. 


Weekly Hours and Earnings 


FULL-TIME WEEKLY HOURS 


The 5-day week predominated in factories of the men’s robe industry 
at the time of the survey, although the 54-day week was also common. 
Full-time or normal hours of work per week ranged from 36% to 44. 
The scheduled workweek for about two-fifths of the employees was 
44 hours. A fourth normally worked 37% hours or less, while one- 
fifth had a 40-hour and less than one-sixth a 42-hour week. 

A 37-hour week was specified by union agreements for most of the 
plants in the New York City metropolitan area. The nonunion 
establishments in that region, as well as indirect workers not covered 
by the agreement in some of the union plants, worked a 40- to 44-hour 
week. Outside the New York City area, the 44-hour week was the 
most common, with slightly less than half of the employees having such 
scheduled hours. The 42-hour week was scheduled for almost a 
fourth of the workers, the 40-hour week for the same proportion, and 
the 37-hour week for only 8 percent of the total. 


ACTUAL WEEKLY HOURS 


Although the normal workweek for three-fourths of the employees 
in the industry was 40 hours or more, only 54.4 percent actually 
worked as much as 40 hours. Of the latter, about half worked 44 
hours or longer. The actual weekly hours of about a fifth were 
between 36 and 40, most of this group being those who worked full 
time under a 37%-hour week. One-fourth of the employees were 
definitely short-time workers, having actually worked less than 36 
hours during the week scheduled. 

The hours actually worked in the industry as a whole averaged 
38.0. The respective figures for the New York City metropolitan area 
and the remainder of the country were 38.7 and 37.6. 
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Weekly earnings in the industry averaged $17.53. The earn yes 
of approximately one-half of all employees were concentrated bet) 
this figure and $11.00, which were the wages for a maximum we. 
minimum pay at the time of the survey. One-sixth of the wo. 
earned between $18 and $26 per week, and the earnings of a! 
one-eighth ranged from $26 to $79. Over one-eighth received 
than $10, which in most cases represented earnings for part-iji; 
work. 

The average weekly earnings of woman workers were $14.30; | 
averaged almost double that amount, namely $27.50. Won 
wages, except for part time, were concentrated between $11 and : 
Little more than a sixth of them earned as much as $18, and only 
percent received $26 or more. It is the wages of men that accoun 
the wide spread of weekly earnings in the industry. Less th: 
third of the male workers earned less than $18 a week, as compar 
with five-sixths of the woman workers. The earnings of the remaining 
two-thirds of the males were spread between $18 and $79, with about 
10 percent paid $50 or more. Most of the men earning above $50 were 
cutters, although a few pressers and operators reached this level. The 
union wage for cutters in the New York City area was $55 fo: 


en 
At 


a 


37%-hour week. In some instances, overtime pay increased this 


amount by $20 or more. 

In the New York City area, male workers averaged $34.44 and 
females $19.43 per week. The respective figures for the remainder of 
the country were $17.77 and $13.01. 
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WAGES, HOURS, AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF 
UNION MOTORTRUCK DRIVERS, JUNE 1, 1939: 










































THE average union wage rate on June 1, 1939, for motortruck drivers 
in 69 cities was 79.3 cents per hour, and for their helpers 66.5 cents per 
hour. For drivers and helpers combined the average was 77.4 cents 
per hour. 

During the year from June 1, 1938, to June 1, 1939, there was an 
extension of union organization throughout the country and union 
agreements were signed in a number of new cities, as well as for many 
types of delivery and trucking which had not previously been union- 
ized. The quotations covering these new union scales have been 
included in the above averages, which are, therefore, representative 
of all union truck driving in the 69 cities on June 1, 1939. 

Although the new agreements usually provided higher wage scales 
than had existed before the agreements were signed, these wage rates 
were, on the average, not so high as the wages provided in those 
areas Of the industry which had been organized for several years or 
more. For the purpose of determining the movement of strictly union 
rates between 1938 and 1939, the new scales should be excluded from 
the averages and the comparison based only upon those quotations 
which reported effective union rates for both years. Including only 
the comparable quotations for 1938 and 1939, the averages for 1939 
were 80.8 cents per hour for drivers, 67.5 cents for helpers, and 78.8 
cents for drivers and helpers combined, as compared with 79.1 cents 
per hour for drivers, 65.7 cents for helpers, and 77.1 cents for drivers 
and helpers combined in 1938. 

The term ‘“‘truck drivers’ covers a heterogeneous group of occupa- 
tions, such as drivers of building and excavating trucks, coal trucks, 
ice trucks, general hauling and transfer trucks, delivery trucks hauling 
various and miscellaneous commodities, and express and freight trucks. 
' Ineach of these classifications different types and sizes of trucks are 
likely to be used. Each truck-driving occupation and each size and 
type of truck usually has a different wage rate. Furthermore, there 
is a great variation among cities as to commodities handled, types of 
trucks, and the terminology used to describe these different occupa- 
tions. For these reasons it is impossible to make an intercity classi- 
fication by types. The data on all truck driving in all cities studied, 
therefore, are treated as for one trade in this study, division being 
made only between drivers and helpers. 





| Prepared by Frank 8S. McElroy of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division, under the direction of 
Florence Peterson, Chief. 
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TaBLe 1.—Percentage Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, by Ho»,;| 
Rates, June 1, 1939 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


The union rates for motortruck drivers ranged from $0.296 to 
$1.50 per hour. The great majority of the drivers had rates between 
50 cents and $1.10 per hour. Over 14 percent were receiving at 
least $1.00 per hour; 31.5 percent were receiving between 80 cents 
and $1 per hour; 44 percent were receiving between 60 and 80 cents; 
and only 10.3 percent of the drivers had rates below 60 cents per hour 

Hourly rates for union truckdrivers’ helpers ranged from $0.25 
to $1.125. Over 90 percent of the helpers reported had rates of 50) 
cents per hour or higher, although only 1.1 percent were receiving 
as much as $1 per hour. Nearly three-fourths of the helpers wer 
reported as having rates between 50 and 80 cents per hour, and Jess 
than 9 percent had rates of under 50 cents per hour. 


Overtime Rates 


Time and a half was specified as the overtime rate in over two- 
thirds of the quotations, covering 64.1 percent of all the drivers 
reported and 60.6 percent of the helpers. Time and one-third was 
specified for 7.7 percent of the drivers and for 13.7 percent of thie 
helpers. 

Double time was reported as the rate for excess hours in 4 quo!» 
tions applying to a very minor proportion of the membership. Ot)! 
penalty rates, most of which were specific monetary rates, not 1! 
any particular ratio to the normal rates, were specified for 18.9 percent 
of the drivers and 17.7 percent of the helpers. Seventeen drivers’ 
quotations and 3 helpers’ quotations indicated that overtime work 
was entirely prohibited. 
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TABLE 2.—Overtime Rates Proviued for Motortruck Drivers and Helpers in Union 
ments, June 1, 1939 





Drivers and helpers Drivers Helper 





| } | 

Number |Percent off Number |Percent of} Number Per 

of quota- | members | of quota- | members | of quota- me: 
tions covered tions | covered tions re 


Overtime rate 





No penalty rate provided__..___.__.__- 8.4 226 
Time and one-third. _____- eke sian 38 8.6 50 
Time and one-half | " 63. 981 
Double time a é 
Other penalty rates_......._..___- : 18. 

Overtime prohibited ; .6 




















1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
Union Scales of Hours, 1939 


The average full-time weekly hours in effect for union drivers 
helpers in the 69 cities were 47.7. For the drivers the full-time w: 
averaged 47.8 hours and for the helpers it averaged 47.1 hours. 
drivers’ average slightly exceeded that of the helpers, largely becaus 
helpers were frequently not used on over-the-road trips where the 
drivers’ hours were generally quite long. 

Over half of the drivers had a 48-hour week; nearly 14 percent 
were working on a 44-hour basis; and 10.5 percent were limited to 4() 
hours in any week, without overtime. Only a very small proportion of 
the drivers were restricted to less than 40 hours. Nearly 5 percent, 
however, had scales of 60 hours a week, and 14.3 percent had hour 
scales ranging above 48 but under 60 hours. 

Over 58 percent of the helpers had 48-hour scales; over 15 percent 
had 44-hour scales; and over 9 percent had 40-hour scales. Less than 
1 percent of the helpers had hour scales of under 40 hours per wee! 
The 60-hour week was in effect for 2.1 percent of the helpers, and 
scales of over 48 but under 60 hours per week were specified for 
8.3 percent. 


TaBLe 3.—Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, by Hours Per Wi eek:, 
June 1, 1939 
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Changes Between June 1, 1938, and June 1, 1939 


Hourly wage rates for union motortruck drivers in the 69 cities 
studied increased 2.2 percent on the average, between June 1, 1938, 
and June 1, 1939. The helpers had an average increase of 2.6 percent. 
for drivers and helpers combined, the average increase amounted to 
2.2 percent. 

These average increases are based upon 1,410 quotations which 
furnished comparable data as of both June 1, 1938, and June 1, 
1939, for identical occupations. 

Over 26 percent of these quotations for both drivers and helpers 
showed rate increases effective during the year. The increases applied 
to 32.1 percent of the union membership covered by all of the com- 
parable quotations. Only 13 quotations, covering 1.5 percent of the 
membership, showed rate reductions during the year. 

Slightly more than one-fourth of the comparable quotations for 
drivers showed rate increases. These increases benefited 31.3 percent 
of the drivers for whom 2-year reports were received. Eight drivers’ 
quotations showed rate decreases, but these applied to only 1.3 percent 
of the drivers. 

The helpers had a somewhat larger proportion of increases during 
the year than did the drivers, over 30 percent of their 2-year quotations 
showing advances in wage rates. The proportion of their members 
benefited also exceeded that of the drivers, 36.2 percent of the helpers 
having higher rates in 1939 than in 1938. Five helpers’ rates were 
reported to have been reduced between June 1, 1938, and June 1, 1939, 
affecting 2.5 percent of the total helpers covered by the comparable 
quotations. 


TaB_e 4.—Number of Changes in Union Rates of Motortruck Drivers and Helpers and 
Percent of Members Affected, June 1, 1939, as Compared with June 1, 1938 
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Increases amounting to 30 percent or more of the 1938 wage rates 
were reported in two drivers’ quotations and one helpers’ quotation. 
The great majority of the increases, however, represented advances 
of less than 10 percent over the 1938 scales. Nearly a third were 
increases of less than 5 percent and over two-fifths were increases 
of 5 to 10 percent. Those in the 5- to 10-percent range applied to 
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nearly 70 percent of the union members who benefited from pyip 
increases during the year. The distribution of the wage-rate inc; 
according to the amount of increase is shown in table 5. 


SeS 


TABLE 5.—Number and Percent of Increases in Union Rates of Motortruck Drive: < an 
Helpers and Percent of Members Affected, June 1, 1939, as Compared with June |, /939 
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i Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Hours.—Based upon comparable quotations, the average full-| 
weekly hours provided in the union agreements for drivers in the « 
studied declined 0.8 percent between June 1, 1938, and June 1, 
For helpers the reduction in average weekly hours was 1.2 perc 
For drivers and helpers combined the reduction was 0.9 percent. 

There were 112 decreases and 10 increases in full-time weekly |, 
reported among the 1,105 drivers’ quotations showing hour scale 
both years. The 285 quotations of comparable hour scales for he!) 
included 4 showing increases and 30 showing decreases in alloy 
weekly hours, 

The reductions in hour scales affected 11.9 percent of the drivers 
16.1 percent of the helpers, for whom 2-year reports were rec 
The increases in weekly hours affected 1.1 percent of the drivers 1 
1.3 percent of the helpers. 


TABLE 6.—Number of Changes in Union Hours of Motortruck Drivers and Helpers 
Percent of Members Affected, June 1, 1939, as Compared with June 1, 1936 
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Nearly three-fourths of the reductions in weekly hours repres: 
a curtailment of Saturday working time rather than a reduction 1! 
length of the normal workday. Most of these were changes fro: 
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g-day to a 54-day week. The reductions reported as affecting the 
normal workday were most frequently changes from 10 to 9 hours per 
day, or from 9 to 8 hours per day. In a few instances the daily hours 
were reduced from 10 to 8. 


Hours Per Day and Days Per Week 


The basic workday was predominately reported as 8 hours, although 
9- and 10-hour days were not uncommon.’ Although a limitation is 
frequently placed on the maximum daily hours in route-servicing 
industries, drivers serving regular routes can quit for the day as soon 
as their deliveries have been completed and accounts settled. A few 
reports indicated that, in the handling of seasonal commodities, 
longer daily hours were allowed in some months than in others. For 
some classifications of driving, restrictions were placed only upon the 
total weekly hours and not upon the time worked in any oneday. Sat- 
urday work was frequently reported as being restricted to a half day 
or to somewhat less than the normal hours. 

A majority of the unions reported their basic workweeks as either 
6or5'4days. A 5-day week was reported for some members, however, 
in all but 11 of the cities visited. 


Scope and Method of the Study 


The wage and hour data summarized above are based on informa- 
tion obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of June 1, 1939. 
Effective union agreements covering one or more types of truck 
driving were reported in 69 of the 72 cities visited. 

Agents of the Bureau visited 336 union representatives, obtaining 
1,787 quotations of scales, 1,410 of which included comparable data 
for both 1938 and 1939. These contractual scales of wages and hours 
covered 165,968 drivers and 29,604 helpers, of whom 148,994 drivers 
and 26,695 helpers were included in the reports which gave com- 
parable rates and hours for 1938. 

In addition, 528 quotations of rates consisting, entirely or in part, 
of commissions were obtained. These commission scales applied 
to 108,071 drivers and 1,927 helpers. The commission quotations 
have not been included in the data summarized above. 

Averages.—The averages and percentages of change given in this 
report are based upon aggregates which are weighted according to 
the number of union members covered by the respective scales of 
wages and hours. Thus the averages reflect not only the actual rates 


ee 

* Under the regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission no interstate trucker may require em- 
ployees to remain on duty for more than 60 hours a week. An exception is made in cases of adverse weather 
conditions, when drivers may operate vehicles for a period of 12 hours a day ir order to complete a run. 


Also, carriers operating vehicles on every day of the week may permit drivers to remain on duty for 70 
hours & week, 
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and hours provided in the union agreements but also the num)})>r of 
persons presumably benefiting from these scales. The memb: 
weights used in both of the aggregates from which the perc 
change over the year was computed are those reported for the s: 
year. The averages may be used in comparing the general 
level of union motortruck drivers and helpers, as of June 1, 
with the general levels for other occupations. For the purpo: 
establishing the trend of wages and hours of drivers and hel; 
however, it is better to use the yearly percentages of change giv: 
this and in previous reports, since they are based only upon | 
parable quotations for the 2 years considered in each report, and are 
not affected by the fluctuating union membership covered in 
surveys. 


Union-Agreement Provisions * 


The following discussion of provisions in agreements signed by 
truck drivers’ unions and their employers is not restricted to the 
agreements in the cities from which wage and hour data were obtained, 
but is based on 932 current union agreements in 194 cities and towns. 
which are on file in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


PARTIES TO THE AGREEMENT 


Most union truck drivers are organized in the International Brothier- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America 
Agreements of certain other unions, such as the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, and some local industrial unions affiliated 
with the C. I. O., sometimes cover truck drivers as well as plant 
workers. Ina number of cities, drivers in the brewery industry work 
under agreements signed by the International Union of the United 
Brewery, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers. 

The Teamsters’ Union organizes drivers connected with all indus- 
tries—dairies, building-materials dealers, bake shops, department 
stores, etc. In small cities all the drivers belong to a single city-wide 
local. In larger cities separate locals are formed for the drivers 
working for employers in a single industry. These locals are (re- 
quently brought together through the medium of a joint wnion 
council, which develops uniform policies and seeks to standar«ize 
conditions for all drivers throughout the city or metropolitan area 
Although the larger locals each have as their representative a full-tinv 
officer, smaller locals join together to employ one business agen! 





3 Other than wage rates and weekly hours described above. The following analysis was pre} 
Harry Cannon of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 

4 In some places of employment, such as dairies and warehouses, the International Brotherhood « 
sters organizes inside workers as well as the drivers. Agreement provisions covering inside worke: 
ever, are not included in this article. 
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(n small cities and towns a single business agent represents all union 
truck drivers in the city. In addition, the joint union councils 
yenerally have full-time officers who take part in the negotiations. 
The full-time officers of the union are supplemented by committees 
from the membership. 

Most of the truck drivers’ agreements are negotiated with groups 
of employers in a given industry. These groups may be organized into 
formal employers’ associations, with full-time officers who carry on 
most of the negotiations with the union for the member companies. 
In a number of instances, however, the employers are informally 
associated for collective-bargaining purposes, each sending a repre- 
sentative to a joint conference with the union. When the union is 
unable to negotiate with all the employers as a group, the agreement 
is determined upon by the union and as many employers as can be 
brought together in a joint conference. Identical agreements are 
then presented separately for signature to each of the remaining em- 
ployers in the area. One example of standardizing working condi- 
tions without a formal employers’ association to parallel the union 
organization is the uniform over-the-road motor freight agreement 
concluded with large-scale operators in 14 Midwestern States, cover- 
ing more than 100,000 employees. Other instances of standardizing 
conditions over a large area are found in the Pacific Northwest and 
in New England. 

DURATION AND RENEWAL 


The agreements generally run for a period of a year and with few 
exceptions are renewed automatically without change, unless written 
notice of a contrary intention is given by one of the parties. Written 
notice of a desire to modify the existing agreement must usually be 
given at least 30 days prior to the annual date of expiration. If notice 
is given by either party, negotiations will take place on the proposed 
new terms. 

UNION STATUS AND HIRING 


The closed union shop is the general rule in the truck drivers’ agree- 
ments. In some of the companies operating under their first union 
agreement, however, any person who does not wish to join the union 
may be exempted if he was employed when the agreement was signed. 
In most cases, new employees are required to join the union at the time 
they are employed. Foremen, having the right to hire and fire, and 
working employers are regularly exempted from the union-membership 
provision, although such exemption is ordinarily restricted to not 
more than two owners. Farmers delivering produce in their own 
trucks are not required to join the union. Where extra help is needed, 
however, union men must be hired. 
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New drivers must usually be obtained from the union, the emp| yo, 
being permitted to select the men from the union’s roster. BR »)|e< 
governing the hiring of employees apply not only to regular dri ers 
but to relief and extra men as well. Nonmembers may be hired 
when there are no qualified union men available, and, when u 
men become available, are to be replaced by the latter upon recei) 
notice. If not displaced, the nonmembers must join the union \ 

a designated period, varying from 24 hours to 3 months but 
commonly 30 days. In the brewing industry, permit cards are iss);o( 
to extra workers during the rush season. These cards are good {or 
1 month only, but may be renewed unless a union member is avail:!)le. 
Permit card holders cannot be made regulars until a vacancy exists. 
and then only if no union member is unemployed. 

The check-off method of collecting dues is made a requirement in 
nearly one-fifth of the agreements. In some cases the check-o!! is 
automatically applied to all employees; in others, each employee must 
give his consent in writing. In a number of instances the check-o!! is 
applied only to members behind in their dues payments to the union. 


WAGE REGULATIONS 


Wage payment.—Most of the agreements specify that wages ius! 
be paid once a week. In a few agreements the payment of wages 
semimonthly is permitted. As an additional protection, payment of 
wages in cash is specifically required in a few instances. <A few avree- 
ments permit the withholding of a few days’ pay for accounting pur- 
poses, but most agreements prohibit this practice. 

Call pay.—Drivers reporting for work and not assigned to duty are 
universally granted a minimum amount of call pay unless previous|) 
notified not to report. Four hours’ minimum pay is the most com 
mon, although the amount varies in other cases from 1 hour to « full 
day’s pay. Quite common, also, is the provision which allows 3 
driver 2 hours’ minimum call pay and increases the minimum ‘o 4 
hours if the driver actually starts to work. Where employees are 
required to report every day, a few agreements provide a weekly 
guaranty; for example, 90 percent of the full-time weekly earnings or 
36 hours’ pay for a full-time week of 40 hours. 

Dead time.—-With few variations, the regular rate of pay is allowed 
for “dead time’’; i. e., time spent in waiting in cases of road blockade 
or because of machinery breakdown. For building-materials drivers, 
when machines break down and are repaired before quitting tim, | 
is uncommon for pay to be allowed for the waiting period ani, 1! 
necessary, accumulated work must be finished after hours at the 
regular rate of pay. 
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Over-the-road drivers are sometimes paid at a lower than regular 
rate for ‘‘dead-heading”’; i. e., the return of a truck without cargo or 
return of a driver on other than his own truck. This pay is usually 
at one-half the normal rate or on the basis of an allowance of 2 cents 
per mile plus the cost of transportation if the employee is not trans- 
ported in company equipment. In a few cases, however, the regular 
hourly pay is given. 

Special compensation is also provided for employees on lay-over 
away from the home terminal. Many of the agreements specify a 
minimum of 6 hours’ pay in each 24 hours of lay-over. On Sundays 
and holidays spent away from the terminal, wages are not paid, but 
meals and comfortable sanitary lodging must be provided by the 
employer. Enforced lay-overs away from home which occasion the 
loss of a second trip are compensated for by paying the driver for 
the lost trip. 

Wage guaranties.—Weekly wage guaranties are most often applied 
to driver-salesmen working on a commission basis in route-servicing 
industries—baking, laundry, dairy, ete. 

In these industries when an employer finds it advantageous to split 
routes, driver-salesmen are ordinarily permitted a choice of either 
route and guaranteed their past average earnings for a specified 
period, varying from 4 to 16 weeks. Such a provision prevents a 
loss in earnings while drivers are building up a new route. 


HOUR AND LEAVE REGULATIONS 


Because many drivers are engaged in the distribution of products 
requiring early delivery, agreements often specify reporting hours, 
the overtime rate applying to deliveries prior to those hours. Milk 
drivers have the earliest starting hours, though the agreements gen- 
erally forbid deliveries before 2 or 3 a. m. in the summertime and 
5 and 6 a. m. in the winter. Bakery drivers also report early, men 
serving country routes arriving sufficiently in advance to make de- 
liveries on schedule. The delivery of other products does not nor- 
mally begin until 7 or 8 o’clock. 

Overtime.—Many agreements forbid overtime work until all union 
members on the seniority list have worked a full quota of hours. 
In isolated instances permission of the business agent is required 
before overtime may be worked. 

In less than 10 percent of the agreements, however, as much as 6 
hours’ overtime a week may be worked before the usual penalty rate 
of time and a half applies. Seasonal industries specify longer hours 
during the busy months, with a consequent requirement of longer work 
periods before overtime is paid for at a higher rate. Similarly, many 
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of the bakery and laundry agreements provide for suspension 0! {hp 
overtime rate for a period of 6 days before and after holidays, 
increased business necessitates longer hours. 

Split shifts—Split shifts for truck drivers are not common, }yt 
when such occur, the agreement regulates the practice. Split siifjs 
are allowed, in some cases, only on permission of the business aven; 
or when business conditions warrant. When splitting shifts has })ee) 
the practice, some agreements virtually eliminate the practice by 
requiring payment for the intervening hours. If a split is permitted. 
it is commonly limited to no more than 2 hours’ duration. Many 
bakery agreements limit return trips to one per day, while in a number 
of milk drivers’ agreements a prohibition is placed on serving customers 
twice a day during winter months. 

Sick leave-—The granting of sick leave with pay occurs in only 
few instances. Where established, such leave is generally restricted 
to employees with 1 year’s service and extends for a period of | or 2 
weeks. Although the agreement may not make such provision, the 
granting of sick leave without pay is no doubt the practice in a num- 
ber of cases. Most agreements provide that the employee is to 
receive his former position when he returns from sick leave. Ip 
several agreements injured employees with 1 year’s seniority are 
paid their regular rates, until payments under the State workmen's 
compensation laws begin. 

Leave of absence without pay.—The granting of leave without pay 
is a fairly frequent practice. It is granted for both personal and 
union business such as attendance at conventions and service as a 
full-time union officer. The employer must generally give written 
permission in advance before leave for union business can be taken. 
Before employees are granted leave, they must usually have com- 
pleted a minimum length of service. The amount of leave allowed 
varies from several days to 1 year. In some cases the number of 
employees who may be on leave at a given time is also limited — 
5 or 10 percent of the force being frequently specified. 


rx-] 
when 


HOLIDAYS AND VACATIONS 


Vacations.—Annual vacations with pay are granted to employees 
in about 40 percent of the agreements. The most common provision 
establishes a 1-week vacation with pay after a year’s service. In 
some cases an additional week of vacation is granted to employees 
with 2 years or more of continuous service. It is frequently stipulated 
that vacations are to be taken during the spring and summer montlis 
and at such times as the employer deems most suitable. Preferences 
among employees as to the time of vacation are settled in accordince 
with seniority. 
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Generally, employees are forbidden to accept additional pay in 
lieu of vacations. Any employee who resigns or is discharged, how- 
ever, is entitled to pay for accumulated leave. For employees paid 
on an hourly or commission basis, vacation pay is computed on the 
basis of average earnings over a specified period, which in most 
cases is 4 weeks. 

Holidays.—The holidays most frequently observed are: New Year’s 
Day, Memorial Day, Thanksgiving, July 4th, Labor Day, and 
Christmas. A number of agreements specify other days recognized 
as holidays in the State or locality. Sunday deliveries are generally 
prohibited except in such essential services as milk and newspaper 
deliveries. 

When it is not possible to grant the time off on a holiday, employees 
must be compensated at the overtime rates for all work performed, 
except in the few essentially 7-day industries where holiday work is 
usually limited to less than the normal daily hours. In addition, any 
employee called to work on a holiday is frequently guaranteed at 
least half a day’s pay. Any work whatsoever on Labor Day, except 
in extreme emergencies, is commonly prohibited. Where Sunday 
deliveries are essential, 1 day of rest in 7 is prescribed, with the added 
requirement that off-days be rotated among employees. In the 
bakery agreements, Sunday deliveries are restricted to trains, ships, 


hotels, and restaurants, and the overtime rate for holidays is applied. 

Except for employees on a weekly salary basis, time off on holidays 
is generally without pay. In a few cases holiday pay is granted to 
regular employees, if they have worked a specified number of days 
during the holiday week. 


SENIORITY 


When lay-offs are necessary, most truck drivers are laid off and 
rehired on the basis of their seniority. Only in isolated instances are 
there provisions for sharing or rotating available work, except in 
brewery drivers’ agreements where such provisions are the rule. 

Fairly common, also, is the use of length of service as a guide to 
promotions. Opportunities for promotions are usually posted and 
the promotion is given to the person having the highest seniority 
standing. In large companies consideration may be restricted to 
those formally applying for the job after it is posted. The agree- 
ments provide that employees be given a reasonable amount of time 
on the new job to prove themselves capable. 

In the bus and taxi agreements, seniority is frequently used to 
make shift assignments. Bakery, milk, and laundry drivers are 
invariably selected for more desirable route vacancies in accordance 
with their length of service. 
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Special seniority protection is afforded to employees working 
company which turns its hauling over to a contract trucker. [y 
a case, employees may elect to transfer to the company takine 
contract and be placed at the bottom of the seniority list wit}, 
preference on all work done for their former employer. No 
protection, however, is given to employees transferring from 
contract hauler to another. 

Seniority is lost in case of discharge, extended lay-off, or failure j, 
report to work when recalled after a lay-off. The lay-off period yo- 
sulting in a loss of seniority varies in different agreements fron) °3() 
days to 2 years. Seniority does not accumulate when a worker is o{f 
the job on account of illness or leave for union business, but previous! 
acquired seniority is retained. 


WORKING RULES 


txrtra men.—There are a number of provisions governing tli 
ployment of extra workers in periods of seasonal expansion or \ 
necessary to relieve regular workers. In some cases extras ma) 
be employed until all regular employees have had a full week’s wo 
A special seniority roster for extra employees is often maintained 
promotions to the regular ranks are made in accordance with positions 
on the list. The number of extra workers is generally limited to a 


percentage of the regular employees, usually 10 percent. 

Extra men are generally guaranteed the same rates as regula! 
drivers. They are ordinarily guaranteed a minimum of 4 hours’ pay 
per day, though guaranties varying from 2 hours to a full day «| 
occur in some agreements. 

Discharges and quits.—Virtually all agreements make drunken 
and dishonesty sufficient cause for immediate discharge. (| 
grounds for discharge, such as incompetency, insubordination, ¢: 
ng unauthorized persons on trucks, and shortages, are often speci! 
Many agreements list no specific grounds but merely have a gener: 
provision authorizing discharges for any just cause. 

Agreements usually require the giving of 1 to 2 weeks’ adv: 
notice for all discharges except those for drunkenness and dishonest. 
The employer, however, may waive such notice if he pays the ( 
charged employee the amount he would have earned during the notice 
period. The employers are commonly required to give similar notice 
in case of lay-off. In turn, employees are generally required to give 
an equal amount of notice in case they intend to quit the job. 

In the route-servicing industries it is commonly recognized that the 
employer has gone to some expense in building up a route, and drivers 
leaving the employer are, therefore, generally forbidden to solicit 
customers on the same route either for themselves or any other cm- 
ployer for a specific future period. Such period may be as shor’ : 
30 days, but is most commonly 1 year. 
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Accounts.—The practice in route-servicing industries of delivering 
on a credit basis has led to the adoption of rules safeguarding the em- 
ployee against charges for bad accounts. In nearly all instances 
employers must assume responsibility for charge accounts. A driver’s 
liberty to extend credit is restricted to cases authorized by the em- 
ployer. When a driver is quitting his route, accounts must be fully 
settled, but in no event may part of a driver’s wages be withheld for 
uncollected accounts where credit has previously been authorized 
hy the employer. 

“Un iforms.— Uniforms, under the majority of agreements, must be 
supplied by the employer, who is usually restricted in his purchases to 
uniforms bearing the union label. Maintenance of uniforms is an 
obligation also imposed largely on the employer. In the few instances 
where employees are to pay for laundering, a maximum weekly cost is 
usually set. 

Miscellaneous working rules.—Over-the-road trucking agreements 
occasionally require that at least one man, in addition to the driver, 
be carried on the truck for each trailer. In other agreements covering 
intracity trucking, assistance to the driver is required when necessary 
to unload the cargo. 

Bakery and milk agreements regularly prohibit charging stale or 
returned goods to employees. Unavoidable breakage or loss must 
also be borne by the employer. 

The burden of paying for accident damages is placed upon the 
employer unless the employee has been negligent. The determination 
of the question of negligence is sometimes delegated to special joint 
boards of employer and union representatives, with resort to arbitra- 
tion if necessary. 

Nearly all agreements provide that the employer must pay the 
cost of bonding his employees. In a few cases, employers are per- 
mitted to demand cash deposits as security, with the understanding 
that employees who cannot deposit the entire amount requested may 
pay the deposit in installments out of regular earnings. Employers 
in these cases are usually required to pay the employees a specified 
interest rate (varying from 4 to 6 percent) on the deposits. The 
deposits are to be returned within a specified period, usually 30 days, 
whenever an employee resigns or is discharged. 

Meetings to discuss sales conditions are generally scheduled on 
company time. When they are held after hours, the company is 
ordinarily restricted to one or two hourly meetings a month. Meetings 
on Sundays and holidays are prohibited. 

Drivers and helpers, in all but a few cases, are freed from the 
responsibility of greasing and washing trucks. They are expected, 
however, to keep the inside of their cars in clean condition and to 
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make minor repairs in cases of emergency. Several agreeme, ts 
require that repair work necessary because of an employee’s jy.0- 
ligence must be done on the employee’s time. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s regulations contain 4 
number of safety regulations for over-the-road trucking. Such trucks 
must be equipped with special protective devices against road hazards 
and adverse weather conditions. The Commission also attempts to 
eliminate reckless driving or driving at speeds in excess of the |ov| 
limits, in addition to cautioning drivers against taking out trucks 
while ill or fatigued. 

Safety is promoted through union agreements by an almost universa| 
requirement that no driver is obliged to take out a vehicle not in safe 
operating condition and equipped with safety appliances as prescribed 
by law. Employees are charged with the responsibility of reporting 
immediately all defects in equipment. 

A considerable number of agreements stress the employer’s duty to 
take out workmen’s compensation insurance as provided by State 
laws and, should accidents occur, to facilitate the payment of an 
employee’s compensation award. 

Except for employees engaged in interstate trucking and the delivery 
of food products, physical examinations as hiring prerequisites are 
rare. The Interstate Commerce Commission has established physical 
standards for drivers, and every interstate employer is required to 
file a physical examination certificate for each of his drivers. The 
Commission also limits interstate driving to men of more than 2! 
years of age who have had at least 1 year’s experience in driving 
throughout all seasons of the year. Cost of physical examinations, 
where required, is assumed by the company. The union occasionally 
reserves the right to employ its own physician should conflict develop 
over the company physician’s findings. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


About half of the agreements provide that grievances which arise 
in the course of employment shall be first handled by a steward 
or committee elected from their number by the union members work- 
ing for a given employer. If the steward or committee is unable 
to secure a satisfactory adjustment, the matter will then be referred 
to the full-time business agent of the local union. In the other agree- 
ments the business agent negotiates the adjustment of the grievance 
as soon as it arises. 

Special protection is generally given to the shop representatives by 
provisions which prohibit discrimination against stewards and by 


requirement that the steward shall be the last person to be laid ofl 


in slack periods. 
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Discharge.—The appeal of a discharge grievance is generally 
expedited by the fixing of time limits at various stages in the adjust- 
ment procedure. The discharged employee must usually present 
his case to the union within 48 hours and the union must start negotia- 
tions within 5 days. If the case goes to arbitration, the arbitrator’s 
decision must be handed down within 10 days. Should investigation 
disclose that an employee was unjustly discharged, most agreements 
provide for his reinstatement with back pay for all time lost. 

Arbitration.—With few exceptions, the agreements provide for the 
reference of unsettled cases to arbitration. The typical arbitration 
procedure is the selection of a 5-man board after the union and the 
employer have failed to negotiate an adjustment. Two representa- 
tives on the committee are selected by the union and two by the 
employer. These four select an impartial person to act as chairman 
of the committee. Should both sides fail to agree on the impartial 
chairman, a number of agreements refer the selection to a county 
judge, the United States Conciliation Service, or the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Variations from this typical procedure are found in some agree- 
ments. About one-fourth defer the selection of a chairman until the 
4-man committee makes an attempt to adjust the matter. 

In a few agreements, signed with large employers or employers’ 
associations, and covering a great number of employees, permanent 
joint committees are established to hear all disputes arising during the 
life of the agreement. These permanent bodies may occasionally 
formulate supplementary working rules designed to help stabilize the 
industry. The standing committees may enlarge themselves into 
arbitration boards by the appointment of an impartial chairman. 

Time limitations are frequently specified for various stages in the 
arbitration proceedings. Unadjusted disputes must commonly be 
submitted to arbitration within 48 hours after the parties have failed 
to agree. Selection of an impartial chairman must usually be com- 
pleted within 5 days and arbitration decisions must be announced 
within 10 days. 

Strikes and lock-outs.—Most agreements prohibit strikes and lock- 
outs until all peaceful means of settlement have been tried. Drivers 
may not be compelled, however, to haul products through a picket 
line. Sympathetic strikes are specifically prohibited in a considerable 
number of agreements. Several agreements, on the other hand, 
merely require that advance notice be given the employer before a 
sympathetic strike is called. 

Aids to enforcement—A common aid to enforcement is the pro- 
vision granting business agents access to garages and other places of 
work. A few also permit the business agent to examine pay roll and 


time records, and, in some cases, they may examine employees’ pay 
envelopes, 
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A number of agreements deal with the problem of checking \ 
violations. This is a considerable problem to truck drivers bec. 
of variations in working hours and size of commissions. Some a 
ments call for the installation of time clocks by the company. (i/, 
permit the union to install its own timekeeping system. Posti 
the agreement, with wage rates, is frequently required, and in a fe 
instances agreement violations resulting in loss of pay to an emp]. 
may be punished by an order against the employer requiring 
payment of twice the amount. 

Union members failing to comply with working rules or intentions 


violating the agreement may be removed from the job or fined by the 


union. 

Hours of drivers in interstate commerce are checked by the In 
state Commerce Commission’s requirement that drivers keep a dail) 
record of time spent on and off duty. In addition, the employers 
must file monthly reports of time worked in excess of the prescribed 
hours. 
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WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, 1938 AND 1939? 


Wages 



















APPROXIMATELY 31 percent of the 107,923 laborers employed in 
619 commercial and industrial establishments in the Philippines in 
1938 were receiving less than 1 peso per day, and 56 percent received 
less than 1.20 pesos. The establishments covered included the large 
companies—mines; sugar centrals; sawmills; dried-coconut establish- 
ments; shoe, cigar, and cigarette factories; railroad and bus transpor- 
tation; and electric power plants. It seems highly probable, there- 
fore, that the proportion of laborers receiving these very low wages 
would be still larger if all the smaller enterprises were included. The 
Philippine Department of Labor points out that “there can be no 
economic stability among the masses as long as the wages at present 
received by our laborers continue to be meager.” 


TasLe 1.—Wages of Laborers in 619 Commercial and Industrial Establishments in the 
Philippines, 1938 





|Peso=about 50 cents in U. S. currency] 





Workers employed 





} 
| 






Wage group Number in— 


el U6 ce rrr SS ee 








| Manila | Provinces 


Ch kt ear hohe | 107, 923 100. oo | 33, 3, 708 | 74, 220 
| 














® Under 1.00 peso..............__-- ae 33, 045 30.62| 9,620; 23, 425 
> 1.00 and under 1.20 pe “RS: so ietinattbee 27, 056 25. 07 | 6, 501 20, 555 
© 1.20 and under 1.40 pesos. _- ves 16, 071 14. 89 | 4, 619 | 11, 452 
> 1.40 and under 1.60 pesos. hes 10, 437 9. 67 | 4, 078 6, 359 
; 1.60 and under 1.80 pesos... _- CE ae eee Tene Ree ae 5, 241 4.85 | 2, 131 3, 110 
1.80 and under 2.00 pesos. ; 2, 276 2.11 | 1, 051 1, 225 
2.00 and under 2.20 pesos sl aaaanasii 4, 152 3. 85 | 1, 564 2, 588 
2.20 and under 2.40 pesos. -._- ee 5 1, 714 1. 59 862 R52 
RR ssc eeneniasseaniaepiiis | 7, 931 | 7. 35 3, 277 4, 654 














A survey of 8 leading industries in the Philippines showed a general 
moderate upward trend in wages from 1937 to 1938. In 6 out of the 8 
industries the maximum wages of common labor were higher in 1938 
than in the preceding year. Increases in the maximum wages of 
skilled labor were reported for 5 of the 8 industries. 











' Data are from Philippine Islands Department of Labor Bulletin (Manila), issues of May, June-July, 

August, and September 1939; and U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

» merce, The Labor Situation in the Philippines during 1938, by E. Edward Schefer, Assistant Trade Com- 
| missioner at Manila. Manila, 1939. 
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TABLE 2.— Wages and Hours of Skilled and Common Laborers in Philippines, 19 
1938 


/ and 


[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 





1938 ! 1937 


Class of labor and industry Daily wages A ver | Daily wages 
——- 4 - 


ge | 
Mini- Makxi- | hours | Mini- | Maxi- 
| mum |§ mum | | mum | mum 





Skilled laborers: Pesos Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
Sugar centrals___-__- peaeecaseeioe 0. 90 6. 00 8. 00 0. 
Mining ; ; er vee 1. 00 4. 90 . 00 # 
Lumber mills________- sires . 80 6. 80 9. 10 

a Se es ee 1. 75 | 
Coconut products. : sc ii . 82 
Embroideries : . ae 3 10 
Shoes and slippers. ______- Lass ‘ 2. 00 


.00 | 

Common laborers: 

Sugar centrals re ee oe eee —_ . 30 | 

Sil aa et : . 40 | 
Lumber mills........___- — ; . 30 
nt csembonmeebivan 00 
Coconut products... __- . ae ; . 50 
Embroideries - --_. * . 50 
Shoes and slippers ---_-_-__- . 54 

0 | a . . be . 50 | 


’ 


—- 


24 
00 
92 
60 


. 43 | “4 

61 | 1.25 | 
9.14 1.‘ 

. 67 K 


09 on oo bo 


| 00} 1.2 


m OOO OO RD 
=e eo . 


50 | 8.00 | 
50 | 8.00 | 
. 22 | 9.10 
5O | . 00 
25| 8.43 
.00 | 8. 61 

. 50 | 9.14 
00 | ’ 


“ee DOR CO 
. rer rr 
= 





1 Preliminary figures. 


Adjustment of wage claims.—Workers who cannot afford to pay fo 
legal aid are assisted by the Philippine Bureau of Labor in the prose- 
cution of such of their claims as fall within the field of industrial 
relations. A statistical summary of the activities of the bureau in 
the adjustment of wage tlaims is given in table 3. It shows a con- 
tinuous increase in the number of cases from year to year. The 
claims for-the first half of 1939 numbered 3,002 as compared wit! 
3,863 for the whole of the previous year and with 1,859 for 1935. 





TABLE 3.—Adjustment of Wage Claims by Philippine Bureau of Labor, 1935-39 





Cases adjusted 


Number — ——————— 
of claim- 
ants 


Number 
of claims In favor | Against 
of claim-| claim- 


ants ants 








R40 3) 
185 


79 GOR 45 

















1 First 6 months only. 





Wages and Hours of Labor 


Employment and Unemployment 


The number of gainful workers in the Philippines in 1938 is officially 
estimated at 4,000,000, of whom 87.50 percent were in agriculture 
as shown in the following statement. 

Number Percent 


All industries . : 4, 000, 000 100. 
Agriculture 3, 500, 000 87. 
Forestry and mining 100, 000 2. 
ae 300, 000 7. 
Miscellaneous industries_-____..-.._.-__-_-~ 100, 000 2. 


Less than 250,000 of these estimated 4,000,000 persons, including 
part-time and seasonal workers, were employed in private manufactur- 
ing industries. About 80,000 were engaged in three leading indus- 
tries—mining, lumber milling, and sugar centrals. Only a very 
small proportion of the total labor was foreign. 
In the absence of reliable statistics, a government estimate of 1938, 
based upon municipal reports to the National Relief Administration, 
Vindicates that about 400,000 persons were unemployed in the Islands, 
"of whom 15,000 were in the city of Manila. The principal employ- 
ment difficulties are reported to be the uneven distribution of land and 
Jpopulation, and the migration of the people to the city. This migra- 
“tion, combined with the increasing desire among young persons for 
= education and white-collar jobs, contributed to the over- 
crowding in industry. Despite these influences, however, the em- 
ployment trend in 1938 was upward; this was due in part to the 
National Development Co.’s activities, and in part to improved con- 
“ditions in mining and some other ndeatgion but to a larger extent to 
“the passage of a Commonwealth act appropriating 96,000,000 pesos 
Wor a 5-year public works program. Another law made an additional 
“appropriation of 1,300,000 pesos for relief in calamities and unem- 
ployment. 

The following 1938 measures were also helpful in improving em- 

ployment conditions: 


er cr cr Gr © 


(1) Executive Order No. 50, establishing wages on public projects at 1.25 pesos 
Por Manila and 1.00 peso for the Provinces; (2) Commonwealth Act No. 358, 
/@uthorizing the government to take over public utilities on business that is 
“oupled with the public interest and to appropriate funds for this purpose; (3) 
ommonwealth Act No. 368 providing a revolving fund for laborers’ tenement 
“houses; and (4) Commonwealth Act No. 378, authorizing the President of the 

ommonwealth to negotiate with land owners for leasing landed estates and 

subletting these estates to bona fide occupants. 


rr 


211338—40—— 13 
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In an effort to establish a better balance between population ay, 
land the Philippine government in 1938 started a settlement scherp 
in Mindanao under which 12 hectares ? of land were allocated to each 
settler. In the summer of 1939 approximately 100 individuals wor, 
in Mindanao operating under this plan with Government aid. 


Industrial Accidents, 1935-39 


Industrial accidents handled by the Philippine Bureau of Lalor jy 
the first 6 months of 1939 numbered 5,890, as compared with 9 60); 
in the year 1938 and 6,246 in 1937. The number of new fatal-acciden; 
cases in the first half of 1939 was 229, while the record for the whole 
year of 1938 was 356, as shown in table 4. 


Taste 4.—Industrial Accident Cases Handled and Reported to Philippine Bureau oj 
Labor, 1935-39 





Accident cases Cases closed 





New cases reported 
| Number USA 

handled 
' 


Compen- > 
sated 


————_—_——_———] Total 


Total Fatal | Nonfatal 








3, 663 | , 664 | 227 2, 437 1, 688 
4, 271 , 21 244 2, 966 1, 661 | 
6, 246 ‘ 359 3, 918 ‘ 1, 040 
9, 601 5, 17: 356 4, 819 4, 992 | 
5, 890 , 05 229 2, 830 1, 614 


, 
’ 
, 








1 Includes cases brought to and decided by the courts. 
1 First 6 months only. 


Labor Organizations 


In 1937 the number of labor unions registered with the Philippine 
Department of Labor was 16. At the close of 1938 the number was 
80, with 108 branches. In the first 6 months of 1939 the secretary o! 
labor granted permits or licenses to 53 central unions and 34 branches, 
the total number of registered labor organizations on June 30, 1939, 
being 274 with a membership of 69,620, as reported in table 5. The 
membership in the 39 registered labor organizations in the sugar 
centrals and refineries numbered at that date 18,929, which was 
much larger than that of any other group of the unions under review. 
The number of unregistered unions reporting in 1938 was 172 with 
80,521 members. Twenty-three unregistered unions made no report 
on number of members. 





1 Hectare=2.471 acres. 
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' Books, printing, etc.: 


Other manufacturing industries: 
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TasLe 5.—Membership in Registered Labor Organizations in the Philippines, June 30, 


1939 





| 
Total Centrals Branches 





Industry Number 
of — Num- 
organiza- shi ber 
tions P 


Mem- 
ber- 
ship 











All industries_.....--.-.------ eeececeress 274 | | 69, 620 | 133 | 35, 55 





—- eS ———— | 


Agriculture — poowe 1, 113 
Forestry: : 
Lumber yards and sawmills 
Mining - 
Foodstuffs: 
EE en ee 
se i writin clin madi videkwbeaek 
bind tncnandcdemintienngwindews 
nee nkdndeeandensconnaiannse ais) 
Sugar centrals and refineries__............___- ; i ‘ 13, 403 
Clothing, hats, leather and rubber goods: 
Cotton mills ! oy 
Embroideries } ; 5 | 912 
Shoes and slippers 905 505 
Fats, oils, and allied products: 
Coconut and vegetable oils...._.-_- Ss 9% 2, 792 
Chemicals, gas, and pharmaceutical products: 








342 


320 
Construction: 
Building construction ; yh 212 
Engineering and metal works: 
Automobiles iii 7 5 691 
Iron works and foundries___..__-_- ‘ 





Printing 


tt thicith etna tnccndninnwonbabar 
ied dnecnecbanacebnneatuhnna 
Cigars and cigareties. 
ice cebeswcnckawhaccsoucusenne 
cri iccincninnnesandcisiiuen 
Rattan products 
Transportation and communication: 
Land transportation =e : , 927 2, 989 
a ——---—-~---- scadaetath eee Kees 
re : 7, 065 , 03: { 1, 032 
Telephone and telegraph-..-. ee 215 131 
Commerce, finance, and trade: 
General merchants_- mee oe oe 5 23! 367 
Petroleum, gasoline, and oil_ SR f 58 55 : 421 
Government projects: 
Public works_______-- 
Personal and domestic services: 
Hotels and restaurants. a eee 
Te meaneumane 
Other services.............._.- an 
Amusement___- 

















Miscellaneous 





On June 5, 1939, the Labor Unity Pact, creating the National Com- 
mission of Labor, and the charter of that commission were ratified by 
30 representatives of the leading labor organizations of the Philippines. 
The principal objectives of the commission are: “To maintain labor 
unity, to promote harmony, and foster mutual assistance and coopera- 
tion among labor organizations in the Philippines, and to coordinate 
their movements relating to the economic, social, cultural and moral 
improvement of the working people, with the end i in view to uniting 
labor and peasant organizations.” 
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On June 26, 1939, a National Commission of Peasants was forme, 
through the efforts of the secretary of labor of the Islands “whic 
will be the supreme governing and coordinating body of all agrarigy 
organizations in the Philippines.”’ 
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39 were 19.3 cents; 40,451, or 64.8 percent, of these workers earned 
less than 25 cents an hour, and 26,432, or 42.4 percent, less than 1! 
cents—the equivalents of $12 and $7.20, respectively, for a full-time 
week of 48 hours. The average earnings per hour of 47,752 adul'f 
males were 21 cents and of 14,617 adult females, 13.8 cents. 

In the industries reported in the following table, male workers 
a cigarette factory averaged 43 cents per hour, but in tobacco cult: 
vation received only 6 cents. The average hourly earnings of femak 
workers included in the same tabulation ranged from 27.3 cents 
hat factories to 5.4 cents in tobacco cultivation. 

These data are taken from the report of the Commissioner (— 
Labor of Puerto Rico for the year 1938-39. 
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Ned HR {verage Hourly and Weekly Earnings and Hours of Labor in Various Industries in 
Lich Puerto Rico, 1938-39 





‘lan —_—— 


| 
| | Average hours Average earn- 





































. Wum- per week — ~ | ings per week 
industry, and sex of workers | estab- | Der of | x carn- | 
: i . ere em- | | aatsr.| ings 
* 
ape planting: Males... Ai [14 46° 43 TOT 88 rr | s0r 
d ries: | 
GT 40 | 12,439} 54.7| 38.0] .2476| 13.54] 9.41 
8 8604 (CR RRRRNRREET 5 2 | 49.6) 26.9| .1450|] 7.19| 3.90 
time 
eee 5 9557} 54.0] 323] .2620] 14.15 8. 46 
0 US BE, Se ircccconseccaccsssececcoss 2 2% | 46.4) 13.8| .2500| 11.60) 3.46 
Fobaceo cultivation: | 
i er 27 o75'| 48.0} 424] .0607/ 2091 2. 57 
» R. \ OOMEIRSRSRESRCCRIE 22 405 | 48.0) 42.1) .0543) 261/ 228 
rs Il §eebacco stripping: | 
_ SE eecr 28| 1,087) 48.8/ 388) .1271 | 6.20 | 4.93 
ulti. mnie | | 8407) 47.9) 341 | 1289) 6.17| 4.39 
male 
ts 0 Tp" sin & 
' In 1938-39 the average hourly earnings of 6,641 workers in com- 
mercial establishments in Puerto Rico were 20.7 cents, 5,490 adult 
Ty (I 


Males averaging 22.1 cents and 1,147 adult females, 13.9 cents, the 


Average full-time hours per week for the former being 47.8 and for 
the latter 48.6. 


i 
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On June 26, 1939, a National Commission of Peasants was forme) 
through the efforts of the secretary of labor of the Islands “\)je 
will be the supreme governing and coordinating body of all agrarian 
organizations in the Philippines.”’ 


Industrial Disputes, 1935-39 


In the first half of 1939, 97 industrial disputes were registere| jy 
the Philippines, 33 involving stoppage or suspension of work and 64 
being threatened strikes. Sixty of these disputes were settled in {ayo 
of the workers and 5 in favor of the employers, as is shown in table ¢, 


TABLE 6.—Strikes and Threatened Strikes Registered in the Phillippines, 1935 39 





es 


Strikes and other indus- | Causes of con- 
trial disputes flicts 
Num- 
| ber of 

| - work- In favor of 
“— Non- | ers in- ac 
Total | ( n1on- | union- | volved | Wages Other | 
| causes | Work-| Em- 


| ist 
ers ployer 


Adjustm: 











25 040 ' 23 
24 5, 649 37 | 33 | 
30 667 38 

105 ‘ 426 
81 , 529 | 

















1 Court of Industrial Relations. 

? Includes 7 cases, involving 789 workers, referred to Court of Industrial Relations. 

+ Includes 57 cases, involving 12,285 workers, referred to Court of Industrial Relations. 
4 First 6 months only. 


PPPOPP OOS 


EARNINGS OF WAGE EARNERS IN PUERTO RICO. 
1938-39 


THE average hourly earnings of 62,398 workers in 961 industrial 
establishments and agricultural undertakings in Puerto Rico in 1{38- 
39 were 19.3 cents; 40,451, or 64.8 percent, of these workers earned 
less than 25 cents an hour, and 26,432, or 42.4 percent, less than 1: 
cents—the equivalents of $12 and $7.20, respectively, for a full-time 
week of 48 hours. The average earnings per hour of 47,752 adul! 
males were 21 cents and of 14,617 adult females, 13.8 cents. 

In the industries reported in the following table, male workers 1 
a cigarette factory averaged 43 cents per hour, but in tobacco cult: 
vation received only 6 cents. The average hourly earnings of female 
workers included in the same tabulation ranged from 27.3 cents 
hat factories to 5.4 cents in tobacco cultivation. 

These data are taken from the report of the Commissioner 0! 
Labor of Puerto Rico for the year 1938-39. 
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Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings and Hours of Labor in Various Industries in 
Puerto Rico, 1938-39 












































| Average hours A were Average earn- 
Num- Num- per week ? age ings per week 
ber of ber of | earn- 
Industry, and sex of workers estab- vo | Fr | 
ish- | Actu- | " 
loyees| Full : per Full 
ments | P | ime | 5. hour | time | Actual 
\Jcohol distillieries: Males..........._____- 5| 152] 46.0| 36.8 |$0.2307 | $11.03] $8.82 
Button factories: 
WIE cuitibitinteninead en ee aa 2 201 40.9 33.1 . 3076 12. 58 10. 20 
so icnk ss indarmuidimenicankenwe 2 60 41.1 25.1 . 2598 10. 68 6. 52 
Cigar factories: 
EE a 17 193 48.0 41.5 | .1563 7. 50 | 6. 49 
Females...........- RE ae eee ee 11 | 38 48.0 30.9 | .1476 7.08 | 4. 56 
Cigarette factories: 
MEINE cnstchinsers Sapuinldciniiadnnees 1) 381} 48.0] 30.4] .4300| 20.64| 13.06 
oS ns ieeewe 1 | 14 48.0} 29.3) .2460/ 11.81 | 7. 20 
Coffee-crushing mills: - | 
Bei cicenorecncancacpnesacss 8/ 57| 480] 396] .1411| 6.77] 5.59 
See ee bis ; ae ee 2 | 229 48.0 | 10. 7 . 0738 3. 54 .79 
Coffee cultivation: . < 
ee nih elie: ish wk eee albliod 16 174 48.3 30. 5 . 0709 3. 42 | 2. 17 
a Poet 1 10 48.0 48.0 . 0625 3. 00 3. 00 
Coffee roasting: Males_____- vets 4 ll 158 48.1 43.4 . 1703 8.19 | 7.40 
Fruit canneries: ; 
0 caniakigatl 3 | 115 | 46.1 21.5 .1311 6. 04 2. 82 
Females___._- SI ae andi foes PETSEER 1 | 77 48.0 4.9 . 1031 4.95 . 51 
Fruit-packing shops: 
Males a eee ard ee 10 284 48.0 18.9 . 1125 | 5. 40 2. 13 
ee Se ae a ae — 8 40 48.0 17.1 .0631 | 3.03 1,08 
Hat factories: . 
RE Ss ee aif 4 141 45.7 30. 4 . 3229 14. 76 9. 81 
Females.._-._._- Remathdpeckaniiceatil 4} 188| 45.5 | 26.4] .2734| 1243] 7.22 
Needlework industry: 

Children’s garments: be 
a oe _ 11 91} 43.7] 30.8) .2201| 9.62 6.77 
Females______- Steals Sod 14| 1,323 | 429] 27.0] .1606 | 6. 89 4.33 

Handkerchiefs and art linen 
| See 2s - ipaainingaetshial 31 184 | 43.0 27.3 | .2372 10. 20 | 6. 48 
Females... __. vatasanoninsse-<sl) 20) Se] Gee) Ol a) 60) 4B 

Men’s shirts: * 
Si 5 44 47.5 | 42.5 . 1692 8. 04 | Re 20 
Females 5 334 47.8 33.9 | . 1467 7.01 4. 97 

Men’s suits: ' 
Males___- 5 172 47.9 41.8 | . 1563 7.48 6. 53 
Females__...__- a eee 5 279 47.5 31.4 | 1530 7. 27 4.81 

Pants: 

a ada eee 5 eae 10 27 48.0 44.3 . 1795 8. 62 7. 96 
Females___.___- s 169 48.0 30. 5 | 1345 | 6.46 4.10 

Women’s dresses: 

RT 4 31 46.8 39. 5 | 2644 12. 37 10. 46 
ER 4 225 | 46.5 33.9 1745 | 8.11 | 6. 27 

Women’s underwear: 

a —_* 18 164 43.5 30. 7 1746 7. 59 5.35 

, (| i Rs 28 900 43.6 27.4 1636 7.13 4. 48 

efrigerating plants: Males._........_______- 1 3 48.0 48.0 2361 | 11.33 11. 33 

es Dp oe EET ae 71 | 14, 246 48.3 23. 4 1556 7.51 3. 67 
Sugar factories: 

ee 40 | 12, 439 54.7 38. 0 2476 | 13.54 9. 41 

_ i“ TI 5 20 49.6 26.9 1450 7.19 3. 90 
ugar refineries: 

a 8 own esibadeoenee 5 955” 54.0 32.3 2620 14.15 8. 46 

_ «(RR 2 26 46. 4 13.8 | .2500| 11.60 3. 46 

obaceo cultivation: . 

ae 27 275 48.0 42.4 0607 2.91 2. 57 

i “(TN SLES SE 22 405 48. 0 42.1 0543 2. 61 2. 28 

obaceo stripping: all 

| ee 28 | 1,087 48.8 38.8 | .1271 6. 20 4.93 

(RN Re 28 | 8, 467 47.9 | 34. 1 | . 1289 6.17 4.39 




















In 1938-39 the average hourly earnings of 6,641 workers in com- 
hercial establishments in Puerto Rico were 20.7 cents, 5,490 adult 
hales averaging 22.1 cents and 1,147 adult females, 13.9 cents, the 


verage full-time hours per week for the former being 47.8 and for 
he latter 48.6. 
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In the period under review, 1,608 nongovernmental office worker; 
earned on the average $17.39 for a full-time week of 45.9 hours, th 
males earning $18.78 for a full-time week of 46 hours, and 384 fom}. 
workers being paid $13.04 for a full-time week of 45.8 hours. 

Weekly earnings of male workers ranged from $8.62 for messengers 
to $58.06 for translators, and of female workers from $10.42 fy) 
clerks to $55.00 for correspondents. 


OOOO P OPO 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN FRANCE, 1938 


A REPORT ! on wages in agriculture in France has been made every 
2 years since 1924, in connection with the law of December 15, 192° 
extending the workmen’s compensation law to agriculture. This 
law requires each prefect to furnish a table of wages classified by occu. 
pations and by locality. The average and the maximum wage rates 
serving as the base for the determination of the compensation due 1 
case of accident to agricultual workers who are not salaried, or wh 
have a variable wage, or who are under 16 years of age, are fixed }y 
the prefect in each Department. The average wages of agriculture 
workers vary greatly in the different Departments. The lowes 
yearly wages reported in 1938 for laborers were 4,750 franes in thi 
Department of Haute Garonne, and the highest 12,750 frances in th 
Department of the Seine. The wages of farm hands ranged fron 
5,100 frances in the Departments of Ille-et-Vilaine and Lozére to 12,(\() 
francs in Calvados, while the annual wages of teamsters varied fron 
5,400 francs in the Department of [le-de-Vilaine to 12,750 francs i 
the Department of the Seine. Among woman farm laborers, the 
lowest wages, 3,100 frances, were found in the Department of Vendée, 
and the highest, 7,800 francs, in the Department of Charente 
Inférieure, while the wages of farm servants ranged from 3,450 franc: 
in the Department of Ariége to 9,360 francs in the Department 0 
Nord. ‘These wages include all payments in kind. Average wage 
decreased from 6 to 7 percent between 1930 and 1934, but increase: 
30 percent between 1934 and 1938. 

Average daily and yearly wages of the different classes of worker 
in 1934 and in 1938 are shown in the table following. Wages for 1°: 


were not given, as in certain Departments the wages reported welt 


for the period preceding the enactment of the social laws in June |°! 
which granted general wage increases. 





1 Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France (Paris), July-September 1939. 
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iperage Daily and Yearly Wages of Different Classes of Agricultural Workers in France, 
1934 and 1938 


[Average exchange rate of franc in 1934=6.57 cents, and in 1938=2.88 cents] 





1938 1934 
Sex and occupation — 





Per year | Per day Per year 





Males: 
Laborers.......-- sabes See eeeabake mies 7,711 
Farm hands- - - ---- wa ne nn ne ne nnn one +e eee 7, 889 
Teamsters 8, 699 
Females: 
CC ; 5, 333 | 14. 3O 3, 929 
Farm servants. - - ae c 5, 681 | 13. 94 4, 420 


| 

| Francs Francs 
21. 02 5, 878 
| 19. 35 6, 052 
21. 71 6, 723 











WAGES OF FARM WORKERS IN SWEDEN, 
1938 AND 1939 


YEARLY wages of farm workers in Sweden in 1939 showed average 

increases of from 2 to 6 percent over those in 1938, and hourly wages 

rose, ON an average, by 1 to 2 6re. Yearly and hourly minimum 

) wage rates, established under collective agreements, are shown in the 
following table.! 


Yearly and Hourly Wages of Swedish Farm Workers Under Collective Agreements, 1938 
and 1939 


[Average exchange rate of krona (100 dre) in August 1939=24 cents] 





Yearly wages Hourly wages 


m | Without With lodging, 
ee With board | wages in board, and 
kind laundry 


Occupations 








1939 1938 | 1939 | 1938 





: Kronor, Ore | Gre 
Fieldmen (plowmen, teamsters, drivers) 690 740 65 


Fieldmen foremen......._.__- : 7 820 : 67 
Stablemen SERS . 800 845 66 
MS aS ee ; 875 925 66 
| a EE 875 925 71 
Liverymen and horseshoers._._ _- 950 | [970 |_..-- 69 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, and machinists. ___| 7 75 970 5 73 


Jarnmen .. OSE eee Peery 950 | 1,000 71 
Farm foremen ; 950 


4 74 
85 


























' Data are from Socialstyrelsen, Sociala Meddelanden (Stockholm), No. 3, 1939, p. 217. 





Labor Turn-Over 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
DECEMBER 1939 


A FURTHER decline in the accession rate and a moderate rise in the 
total separation rate during December 1939 were indicated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey of labor turn-over jn 
manufacturing industries. The increase in the total separation rate 
was due entirely to the higher percentage of lay-offs, with both) the 
quit and discharge rates lower than in the preceding month. The 
industries primarily responsible for the higher lay-off rate were «auto- 
mobiles and bodies, which increased from 0.71 to 3.14; brick, tile, and 
terra cotta, from 3.84 to 7.10; cement, from 2.41 to 13.41; cigars and 
cigarettes, from 1.39 to 4.30; radios and phonographs, from 3.54 to 
8.86; rubber boots and shoes, from 1.32 to 6.59, and in sawmills, in 
which the rate rose from 3.57 to 6.69. Outstanding decreases in the 
accession rates occurred in foundries and machine shops, showing a 
decline from 5.38 to 3.21; hardware, from 4.74 to 2.75; iron and steel, 
from 4.00 to 1.57; radios and phonographs, from 4.20 to 1.89; and 
woolen and worsted goods, from 5.35 to 2.36 per 100 employees 

The quit rate decreased from 0.83 to 0.69 and the discharge rate 
from 0.15 to 0.12. The industries showing the largest decreases in the 
number of quits were brick, tile, and terra cotta, from 0.89 to 0.51, 
and hardware, from 1.46 to 0.80. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
approximately 5,500 representative manufacturing establishments, 
which in December employed nearly 2,600,000 workers. The rates 
represent the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on 
the pay rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received (roi 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 30 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received [rom 
representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers 10 
each industry. 
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Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, dis. 
charge, and lay-off rates and the accession rate for each month of (938 
and 1939 for manufacturing as a whole. The average of the mont|ly 
rates for 1938 and 1939 are also presented. 


Taste 1.— Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 144 Industries | 





| | Au- | Sep- owe! No- | De- 


Class of turn-over |Janu-| Feb- March fom vem- | cem- | Yer: 


and year ary |ruary April) May | June | July 





ber ber ber | ber 





Separations: 

Quits: 
0. 85 x ' . . 1.07 | 0.93 
52] . ; ‘ , ie .82| .78 


.10 
-1l 


2. 24 
5. 45 
3. 19 
6. 08 


4. 09 
3.7 


ao 
as 
S 


oEat s ‘ Pe | 
. Soe : 12 


ts te 
oS 


2. 54 | 2.0: .§ 1,81 
3.13 | 2. . 62 | 2.40 


&S 


3. 36 | 3. . 2. 91 
3. 81 . . 56 | 3.30 








pp oe gp 


SS £5 


4.16 ’ ‘ . 89 ° | 2.84 
4.81 . . .19 ‘ x 22 
































1 The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 
accessions per 100 employees. 


1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permant lay-offs. 
Analysis by Industries 


In addition to the information for manufacturing as a whole, 
detailed labor turn-over data are available for 30 separate manuv- 
facturing industries. The rates are compiled from reports received 
from representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers 
in each industry, based on the Census of Manufactures, 1937. 

The rate of voluntary separations in December decreased in 23 
industries. Pronounced decreases in the quit rates occurred in thie 
brick, tile, and terra cotta industry from 0.89 in November to 0.51 in 
December; cotton manufacturing 1.65 to 1.23, and hardware from 
1.46 to 0.80. 

The discharge rate for December ranged from a low of 0.02 in 
petroleum refineries to a high of 0.31 per 100 employees in the machiine- 
tool industry. 

Higher lay-off rates prevailed in 23 of the 30 industries. Marked 
increases occurred in the automobiles and bodies industry, from 0.7! 
in November to 3.14 in December; cement, from 2.41 to 15.41; 
electrical machinery, from 0.52 to 2.14; knit goods, from 0.93 to 2.4: 
radios and phonographs, 3.54 to 8.86; rubber boots and shoes, 1.32 to 
6.59; and sawmills, from 3.57 to 6.69. Pronounced decreases in thie 
lay-off rates were shown in the automobile parts industry, from 7.46 10 
November to 2.09 in December, and boots and shoes, from 3.22 to 2.1"), 

The total separation rates followed the same general direction as did 
the lay-off rates. Sharp increases in the percentage of workers sep2- 
rated from the pay roll occurred in the following industries: Auto- 
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mobiles and bodies, 1.31 in November to 4.18 in December; brick, 
tile, and terra cotta, from 4.83 to 7.65; cement, from 2.87 to 13.86; 
cigars and cigarettes, from 2.48 to 5.38; radios and phonographs, 5.58 
‘0 10.27; rubber boots and shoes, 2.28 to 7.55; and sawmills, from 
481 to 7.76. 

Pronounced increases in the accession rates were reported in the 
hoot and shoe industry, from 2.27 in November to 5.13 in December; 
sik and rayon goods, from 3.45 to 4.20. Outstanding decreases in 
the hiring rates occurred in the brick, tile, and terra cotta industry, 
from 3.95 to 2.02; foundries and machine shops, 5.38 to 3.21; hard- 
ware, 4.74 to 2.75; iron and steel, 4.00 to 1.57; radios and phono- 
graphs, 4.20 to 1.89; rubber boots and shoes, from 3.80 to 1.42; and 
woolen and worsted goods, from 5.35 to 2.36 per 100 eriployees. 


Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 30 Manufacturing 














Industries 
| De- No- De- De- No- De- De- No- De- 
Class of rates | cember | vember] cember | cember | vember! cember | cember | vember! cember 
1938 


1939 1939 1938 1939 1939 if 1938 | 1939 1939 
























































| Automobiles and bodies | Automobile parts | Boots and shoes 
Gx | aoe Fy aed ‘oe SS terre 
© Quit ee: _....---| 11.00| 0.56] 0.41 0.74 | 0.86 0. 61 0. 66 0.61 0. 58 
a | 1.04; .04 .07 20) 25 15 15 08 .13 
PF ASIEN ee eT ee 2. 03 2. 09 7.46 4.41 2.10} 3.22 2.41 
Total separation... _____ | 14.18) 1.31 2. 51 3. 0: 8. 57 5.17 2.91) 3.91 3.12 
Accession........s-........-| 13.43] 256 3.12 9. 35 7.36 | 4.88 §.13 | 2.27 6. 92 
| ® | rae | cree 2) 
| Brick, title, and terr | 
cotta | Cement | Cigars and cigarettes 
Re eee EARS See eer ee es Cees ro 
| 
Ri ed, i danse, | 0. 89 0. 40 0.40} 0.34 0. 21 1.01 | a 0. 82 
Ue .10 .12 . 05 .12 1 .07| .10] .07 
Lay-off.....-...---.........| 7.10] 3.84| 574] 13.41] 241| 15.81] 430] 1.30] 7.08 
Total separation a 7. 65 4.83 6. 26 13. 86 2. 87 16. 13 5.38 | 2.48 7.97 
Accession............. 2. 02 3. 95 3. 43 1. 00 1.45 1. 05 1. 30 | 1, 88 1.85 
Cotton manufacturing Electrical machinery eee machine 
. sient $+ —_—_—_— . 
Quit_. inn 3 | 1.65 | 0.97 0. 60 | 0.77} 0.48] 0.54 0. 69 | 0.31 
Discharge... : 16; .2 . 24 08; .08/| .0 12 15 | . 06 
.  ~>b-s RRR 170} 1.57 2. 29 2.14| .52] 2.38 1.09 85 | 1. 87 
{al 3.09 | 3.45 3. 50 2.82] 1.37) 2.89 1.75 1.69|} 2.24 
2.75| 3.76| 3.43| 3.15 §: 4.36| 3.43| 3.21| 5.38| 3.52 
Furniture Glass Hardware 
a ee 0.67 | 0.84 0. 51 0. 28 | 0.41 | 0.36 0.80} 1.46 | 0. 51 
Discharge... __ 19 19 .14 . 06 .06| .07 13] .20| 07 
_. Sa 4. 59 2. 40 7.29 2.61 1. 52 1.74 1. 38 1. 45 | 1. 18 
ae 5. 45 + | 7.94 2. 95 1.99 2.17 2. 31 | 3.11) 176 
chalet 2.10| 3.22 4 8.09) 208) 340) 221) 275) 474) 2.33 
| 
Iron and steel Knit goods Machine tools 
| | 7 Ete = ore 
es ..| 0. 49 0. 32 0.73 0.80| 0.86) 0.91 1. 26 0. 41 
lecharge. o-oo -} sc o7 . 09 . 04 .12 ees .31 . 28 .02 
poy ott. | a 2: .@ 1.12 2. 48 .93 1. 66 40 . 38 . 89 
otal separation... | 1.46 1. 00 1. 48 3. 33 1. 86 2. 62 1. 62 1. 92 1. 32 
Memncomamemmne 1. 57 4. 00 1. 62 1. 36 2. 18 2. 46 5.19 6. 90 2. 27 














! Preliminary. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 30 Manufacturing 
Industries—Continued 





Class of rates 


De- No- De- 
cember | vember! cember 
1939 1939 1938 


De- 


No- 


De- 


cember | vember] cember 
1939 1939 1938 


De- No- 
cember | vember 
1939 1939 





Discharge__.___- 
Lay-off 
Total separation 


Discharge........._____- 
Lay-off.____- 


lotal separation pedi: 


Discharge 
Lay-off 


Men’s clothing 


Paints and varnishes 


Paper and pulp 





0. 61 

. 07 
4.79 
5. 47 
4. 89 


0. 68 

. 04 
6. 73 
7. 45 
5. 08 


054 
44 | 











Petroleum refining 





Printing and publishing 





0.40 
10 
3.33 
3.83 | 
3.95 | 


Book and job 


0. 54 

.14 
2. 64 
3. 32 
5. 56 


| 





| Newspap I 


0. 31 
l 


9 Or 
26 


Rayon and allied 
products 





0. 45 
. 07 
. 88 
1.40 
1. 82 


0. 80 
.16 
6. 59 
7.55 | 
1. 42 


Rubber boots a: 


0. 86 
.10 
1, 32 
2. 28 
3. 80 





Sawmills 


Silk and rayon 





0. 46 
. 04 
. 82 

1.32 

2. 51 





0. 92 
-15 
6. 69 | 
7. 76 


1. 06 

-18 
3. 57 
4.81 





2.46 | 3.46 | 





ss and meat 


Steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus 





Woolen and worsted 
goods 





0. 61 
- 16 
2. 63 
3. 40 
1,70 


0. 84 
-17 
1. 52 
2. 53 
3. 22 


0. 
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Building Operations 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1940? 


JANUARY permit valuations for all types of building construction 
declined 24.1 percent from December 1939. Contract awards on 
low-rent housing projects of the United States Housing Authority 
declined sharply in January and as a result the value of new residential 
construction for the month fell 34.9 percent from December. New 
nonresidential construction decreased 10.5 percent from December, 
while additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures increased 
4.2 percent. 

As compared with January 1939, permit valuations for all classes 
of building construction declined 27.8 percent. Decreases were 
reported in all city-size groups, ranging from 13.4 percent in cities 
with a population of 500,000 and over to 53.9 percent in cities with a 
population of 5,000 and under 10,000. New residential construction 
declined 13.0 percent and nonresidential construction was 47.7 percent 
less than in January 1939. Additions, alterations, and repairs to 
existing structures decreased 20.8 percent over the year period. 


_ Comparison of January 1940 with December 1939 and January 


1939 


A summary of building construction in 2,048 identical cities in 


January 1940, December 1939, and January 1939 is given in table 1, 


| Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,048 


Identical Cities, January 1940 






































Number of buildings Permit valuation 
Percentage change Percentage change 
Class of construction from— from— 
January January 
1940 1940 

Decem- | January Decem- | January 

ber 1939 1939 ber 1939 1939 
Raia 34,873 | —19.0| —12.3 | $114,682,035 | —24.1 —27.8 
New residential.___............-...-.--- 10,401} —27.8| —18.5] 62,258,543) —349| 13.0 
New nonresidential. ...................- 5, 197 —33. 7 —19.5 32, 413, 891 —10.5 —47.7 
Additions, alterations and repairs... ___- 19, 275 —7.4 —6.2 20, 009, 601 +4. 2 —20.8 























: More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “Building Construction, January 1940,’”’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings an« th, 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,048 identiceg| 
cities, having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 fo, 
January 1940 compared with December 1939 and January 1939. 


TaBLe 2.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 2,048 Identical Cities, January 1940 





Permit valuation of housekeep- | Number of families pr 
ing dwellings for in new dwelli: 





— Wi Percentage Percent 
Type of dwelling change from— |. change from— 
66 fee eee a Hh [se 
Decem- | January | Decem- | j inuan 
ber 1939| 1939 | ber 1939 





All types... _- . $61, 496,943 | —34.6| —12.8 068} —37 


1-family_....._- Ae SO: 36, 568, 055. 27.9 | ~18. 1 ; 9, 433 | —24.8 
2-family ! 2, 117, 008 ; —24.7 906 | +.7 
Multifamily ? 22, 811, 880 , 6, 729 ee 50. 9 














1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
4 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, January 1940 


Table 3 shows the value of permits issued for building construction 
in January 1940 compared with December 1939 and January 1939. 
by size of city and by class of construction. 


TaB ie 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction in 2,048 Identical Cities, by Siz 
of City, January 1940 





Total construction New residential buildings 





Percentage Percentage 
——— Permit change from— Permit change from— 
valuation, valuation, 

January January 
1940 Decem-| Janu- 1940 Decem- Janu- 
ber 1939\ary 1939 ber 1939 ary 1939 


Size of city 








All reporting cities $114, 682, 035 , . 8 1$62, 258, 543 


500,000 and over 46, 962, 251 r q 25, 189, 966 
100,000 and under 500,000 29, 239, 611 q q 15, 132, 434 
50,000 and under 100,000 8, 787, 186 ‘ ; 4, 604, 002 
25,000 and under 50,000 8, 202, 831 ‘ 3 4, 047, 443 
10,000 and under 25,000 12, 001, 772 : , 633, 990 
5,000 and under 10,000 4, 759, 632 : : 297, 866 
2,500 and under 5,000 Y 3, 208, 559 } ; 324, 488 
1,000 and under 2,500 1, 520, 193 028, 354 








, 
, 
, 
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TasLE 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction 2,048 Identical Cities, by Size 
of City, January 1940—Continued 





Size of city 


New nonresidential buildings 


Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 





Vv 





All reporting cities. .-...........- 


500,000 and over.......-- 


100,000 and under 500,000... .___- 


50,000 and under 100,000 
25,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000 
5,000 and under 10,000 
2,500 and under 5,000 
1,000 and under 2,500 





January 


13, 359, 511 
9, 966, 316 
2, 006, 233 
2, 141, 104 
3, 405, 434 


Permit 
dluation, 


Percentage 


change from— 


Permit 
valuation, 





1940 


— Janu- 
ber 1939 


ary 1939 


January 
1940 


Percentage 
change from 





Decem-| Janu- 
ber 1939 ary 1939 





—10.5 


-—47.7 


$20, 009, 601 


44.2 | —20.8 





Popula- 
tion 
(census 
of 1930) 





836, 662 
418, 374 
280, 257 





+116. 0 
+9.8 
—43.1 
3 

20 | 


8, 412, 774 
4, 140, 861 
2, 176, 951 
2, 014, 284 
1, 962, 348 
625, 104 
465, 697 
211, 582 








+21.8 
—20.0 
+27.8 
—3.0 
+111 
—32. 6 

+.8 
+13.1 


+26. 3 
—29.1 
—41.7 
—18.1 
—51.8 
—40.7 
—56.7 
—42.7 





21, 449, 853 
15, 017, 880 
6, 388, 604 
5, 836, 094 
6, 410, 773 
2, 623, 863 
1, 577, 130 
743, 773 








The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,048 
identical cities reporting for December 1939 and January 1940, 
together with the number of family-dwelling units provided in new 
dwellings, by size of city, is given in table 4. 


Tasie 4.—Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families Provided 
for in 2,048 Identical Cities, by Size of City, December 1939 and January 1940 





Size of city 


January 
1940 


December 
1939 


Permit valuation of house- 
keeping dwellings 


| 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 


All types 


Number of families provided for in— 


De- 
cem- 
ber 
1939 


uary 
1940 





Total, all reporting cities 


500,000 and over____.___- 
100,000 and under 500,000_ 
50,000 and under 100,000. 
25,000 and under 50,000- - 
10,000 and under 25,000_ - 
5,000 and under 10,000. - - 
2,500 and under 5,000. - .- 
1,000 and under 2,500. - _- 





$61, 496, 943 


25, 168, 966 
14, 942, 434 
4, 191, 002 
3, 973, 443 
6, 622, 390 
3, 297, 866 
2, 322, 488 
978, 354 





$94, 069, 513 
33, 653, 137 
20, 846, 749 
10, 029, 050 

9, 660, 987 
10, 162, 151 
4, 733, 786 
3, 376, 802 
1, 606, 851 











27, 166 


9, 433 
9, 785) 
6, 184| 
2, 897 
2, 998 
2, 726 
1, 235 

946 

395 


2, 061 
921 
1, 069 
1, 479 
822 
527 
246 








1-family 
dwellings | dwellings! 


2, 308 





2-family 








Multi- 
family 
dwellings 2 


De- 
cem- 

ber 

1939 


Jan- 
uary 
1940 


6, 729)13, 716 
6, 473 
3, 234 

, 581 
1, 541 
594 
91 
192 
10 











! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,048 identical cities 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massa-— 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the State departments 
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of labor collect and forward the information to the Bureau. [) 
New York and North Carolina the information from the sm:\lo; 
cities is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local builiine 
officials and the information from the larger cities is collected .,( 
forwarded to the Bureau by the State departments of labor. hyp 
permit valuations shown in this report are estimates made by pro- 
spective builders on applying for permits to build. No land costs ay, 
included. Only building projects within the corporate limits of {hp 
cities enumerated are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. he 
data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show, in addition to 
private and municipal construction, the value of buildings for which 
contracts were awarded by the Federal and State Governments in the 
cities included in the report. For January 1940 the value of these 
buildings amounted to $12,620,000, for December 1939 to $35,50s.- 
000, and for January 1939 to $21,095,000. 
























Construction from Public Funds 





The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during January 1940, December 1939, and January 1939 on construc- 


tion projects financed wholly or partially from various Federal funds 
is shown in table 5. 














TABLE 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 
Financed from Federal Funds, January 1940, December 1939, and January 1939 





Contracts awarded and force-account w 


started— 
Federal agency 





January 1940 | December 19392) January | 


















9 EE ee Ps a eae ee eA Pe $59, 437, 621 $106, 313, 023 $238, 773, 28 
Public Works Administration: = 














ee te et Ae inc bdewin 119, 020 151, 067 - 21,8 
Non-Federal: 

es, Mimhalndiee make cadas 458, 408 710 

8 Rr Le ae ea 6 ee eee 


1, 633, 109 3, 660, 536 8, 23 
TARR VE Ce ee as Oe 9, 100, 812 
Federal projects under the Works neta Sabie ie 0 93, 407 9, 007, 340 
Regular Federal apppropriations__- Te 42, 304, 733 


54, 455, 006 101, 644, 878 
ee ae eee ae 5, 821, 539 36, 613, 627 1, 721, 914 







11, 338, 670 





























1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
2 Revised. 


The value of public building and highway construction awaris 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
the various State governments for January 1940, December 1939, and 
January 1939 is shown in the following statement: 







Public Highway 
buildings construction 
January 1940___._._.--_- $4, 443, 880 $4, 297, 257 
December 1939__.. ___.-- 555,904 4, 933, 278 


January 1939_............ 246,322 7, 038, 663 











= «5 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR JANUARY 1940 
Total Nonagricultural Employment 


SEASONAL factors contributed largely to the decline of approxi- 
mately 1,160,000 workers in nonagricultural employment in January. 
This decline was about 100,000 greater than that which took place 
in January of last year. There were, however, 1,100,000 more 
workers engaged in nonagricultural occupations in January 1940 than 
in January 1939. Substantial seasonal employment declines from 
December to January were reported in retail trade, manufacturing, 
construction, and transportation. In retail trade there was an em- 
ployment reduction of 15.3 percent, or 600,000 workers, following 
the greater-than-seasonal expansion in December to handle holiday 
trade. This decline was of about the same proportions as the 
decreases from December to January in the past 2 years. Factory 
employment declined by 2.5 percent (207,000 workers) from the mid- 
December level, the first recession since May of last year. Class I 
steam railroads reported a seasonal decrease of 20,000 workers, while 
private building construction employment was reduced more than 
seasonally, partly because of the unusually severe weather in January. 
In anthracite mining, in which a small employment gain was re- 
ported, pay rolls were nearly double the very low level prevailing in 
mid-December. ‘These figures do not include emergency employ- 
ment which increased 177,000 as follows: 122,000 on projects oper- 
ated by the Work Projects Administration, 27,000 on the Out-of- 
School Work Program of the National Youth Administration, and 
28,000 in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Revised Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls for Retail Trade 
and Public Utilities 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised its indexes of employ- 
ment and pay rolls for retail trade and the three public utilities reg- 
ularly surveyed. In accordance with an established policy, the 
Bureau’s indexes, which are based on reports supplied by cooperating 
establishments and which do not cover all employees in a given 
industry, are revised periodically to conform to levels or trends as - 
indicated by census summaries. 
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The retail-trade series have been adjusted to conform in genera! 
with employment and pay-roll data shown in the Censuses of Retajj 
Distribution for 1929, 1933, and 1935, and the utility indexes hay 
likewise been adjusted to data shown in the Censuses of Electyi- 
cal Industries for 1932 and 1937. These new series supersede thyse 
formerly published. 

The revised indexes for all retail trade combined, which were pye- 
viously roughly weighted by two broad groups, have now been 
weighted by the various lines of trade, following the same genera! 
procedure used in compiling the weighted indexes of factory employ- 
ment and pay rolls. For the utilities, in addition to the adjustment 
to census data, the composition of the power and light and the elec- 
tric railroad and motorbus operation industries has been chanced. 
The indexes for the electric light and power industry now exclude 
manufactured gas, which had previously been included, and the 
indexes for the electric railroad and motorbus operation industry 
(now entitled ‘“‘Street railways and busses’’) include data for electric- 
railroad repair shops, which until September 1938 constituted a sep- 
arate industry in the Bureau’s manufacturing series. Mimeographed 
sheets showing the revised indexes, together with more complete text 
relative to the revisions, are available upon request. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Declines in employment and pay rolls were quite general with 74 
of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showing reduced employment in January and 80 reporting 
decreased pay rolls. Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries covered, 
11 showed employment declines and 12 showed pay-roll reductions. 

For all manufacturing industries combined, there were larger than 
seasonal declines of 2.5 percent (or 207,000 workers) in employment 
and 5.2 percent (or nearly $10,300,000) in weekly wages between 
December and January. The expected seasonal declines for this 
month were 1.8 percent in employment and 4 percent in pay rolls, 
declines being customary in January because of shut-downs for repairs 
and inventory taking. Compared with January of last year, there 
were gains of 10.1 percent in employment and 17.4 percent in pay 
rolls. Among the more important December—January declines in 
manufacturing employment were sawmills (18,200 workers), beet 
sugar (10,100), steel (9,800), cigars and cigarettes (9,700), automo- 
biles (9,300), canning and preserving (8,700), woolen and worsted 
goods (8,500), confectionery (8,200), furniture (7,800), radios and 
phonographs (7,700), newspapers and periodicals (6,100), brick, tile, 
and terra cotta (5,700), baking (5,600), stoves (5,300), and paper 
boxes (5,000). 

Employment in the aircraft industry showed a gain of 7.6 percent, 
or 4,000 workers, this being the sixteenth consecutive monthly ««- 
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vance. Other industries showing employment gains were boots and 
shoes (10,700 workers), millinery (4,000), agricultural implements 
(1,900), engines, turbines, water wheels, and windmills (1,800), and 
machine tools (1,300). 

Employment in retail trade was reduced by 15.3 percent and pay 
rolls by 12 percent, reflecting the release of temporary employees hired 
to handle the holiday trade. Losses were general among the various 
lines of retail trade, the only pronounced employment gain being one 
of 13.8 percent reported by dealers in fuel. Department stores re- 
duced their forces by 34 percent, variety stores by 50 percent, jewelers 
by 22 percent, and confectionery dealers by 19 percent. Compared 
with January of last year, retail trade as a whole showed an employ- 
ment gain of 3.4 percent and a pay-roll increase of 4.1 percent. 

Wholesale firms reported seasonal declines of 1.8 percent in em- 
ployment and 2.3 percent in pay rolls between December and January. 
From January 1939 to January 1940 there were gains of 2.5 percent in 
both employment and pay rolls. Among the more important lines 
showing employment decreases over the month interval were farm 
products; lumber and building materials; food products; hardware; 
electrical appliances; machinery, equipment, and supplies; and dry 
goods and apparel. 

Employment in anthracite mines increased slightly between De- 
cember and January, while pay rolls were nearly doubled owing to 
greatly increased production from the low levels of mid-December. 
In bituminous-coal mines an employment decline of 1 percent was 
accompanied by a pay-roll increase of 7.8 percent. Metal mines 
curtailed employment slightly, reflecting the slowing down of opera- 
tions during cold weather. Winter weather also affected operations 
in quarries which showed an employment drop of 14.8 percent. 

Employment in private building construction dropped 16.8 percent 
from December to January, according to reports from 11,785 contrac- 
tors employing 94,995 workers. This decline was larger than the 12- 
percent average reduction shown in January in the past 8 years, 
largely because of unusually severe weather conditions in most sections 
of the country. 

A preliminary report of ‘the, Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed an employment decline by class I railroads from December to 
January of 2.1 percent, the total number employed in the current 
month being 988,870. Corresponding pay rolls were not available 
when this report was prepared. For December they were $159,828,- 
397, a decline of 24.8 percent from November. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by wage 
earners in manufacturing industries were 37.4 in January, a decrease of 
3.0 percent since December. The average hourly earnings of these 
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workers were 66.3 cents, a gain of 0.2 percent over the preceeding 
month. Average weekly earnings of factory workers were $25.51. q 
decrease of 2.8 percent since December. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing” industries for which man-hours ar 
available 5 showed increases in average hours worked per week and |() 
reported gains in average hourly earnings. Six of the 16 non- 
manufacturing industyies surveyed reported higher average week|y 
earnings. ) 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings in 
January 1940 for all manufacturing industries combined, for selected 
nonmanufacturing industries, and for class I railroads with percentave 
changes over the month and year intervals are given in table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1940 (Preliminary Figures) 
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January 
1940 = Janu- 
ber | SY. 
1939 1939 
All manufacturing industries 
I os co Since dethsicn oe 101.5 | —2 +10.1 
Class I steam railroads 2. __-__. 55.4 | —2.1 | +6.1 
Coal mining: 100) 
OS... . ndncciiannimnds 51.5 | +1.0 | +3.0 
PD "3, onc cetteccans 91.7 | —1.0 | +3.3 
Metalliferous - are hy 66.6 | —1.0 | +6.3 
a ny and nonmetallic 
eS ae eer 37.5 |—14.8 | —2.2 
Cimde paibalouias producing--.- 63.1 | —1.0 | —5.7 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph 5. 76.2) +.7 | +1.5 
Electric light and power 5_. 89.0 | —1.3 | +1.8 
Street railways and 
Se 75.9 —.7 —.1 
Trade: 
ESC 90.5 | —1.8 | +2.5 
f iaetaticeek a bamiainadl 88.3 |—15.3 | +3.4 
Hotels (year-round) 4 %____..__- 91.4) +.7| —.4 
FL EES aes? 95.8 | +.3 | +2.7 
Dyeing and cleaning 4------_-_- 93.9 | —3.6) —.3 
ES ETE (3) —.9 | —2.6 
i has ee ieacenndl (3) +.6 | +1.5 
Building construction-------..- (3) —16.8 | —1.3 











January Janu- 
1940 = Janu-| ary | De 
» cem- 
ber 1960 1940 ber ar 
1939 1939 
98.3 | —5.2 |+17.4 |$25.51 | —2.8 | 
0) () () (*) @) | 
(1929 = 
100) 
52.5 |4+-97.0 |+38.1 | 33.46 |+95.0 | 4 
90.8 | +7.8 |+16.1 | 26.81 | +8.8 | +1 
63.1 | —2.9 |+14.1 | 29.68 | —1.9 + 
29.8 |—23.8 | —1.3 | 19.66 |—10.6 
58.4 | —1.4 | —4.1 | 33.99 —.4 
98.6 | +1.2 | +4.9 |631.79 5 
101.1 | —1.3 | +4.0 [534.63 | —(*) | 
69.3 —.5 | —1.1 |633. 26 +.2 
77.3 | —2.3 | 42.5 |§629.65 | —.5 
80.8 |—12.0 | +4.1 |€ 21.43 3.9 
81.0 —.1 | +1.0 [615.39 —.7 + 
83.3 —.4 | +4.6 | 17.76 —.7 + 
65.8 | —5.8 | +(7) | 19.41 | —2.3 + 
4 —1.7 | —2.6 |637.15; —.8 | + 
3) +2.6 | +2.9 |°37.06| +2.0| - 
(3) —20.1 | +4.0 | 29.76 | —3.9 
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1 Revised ieee to 1937 Census of Manufactures. 
Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 
3 Not available. 
‘epee 
of the pamp 
5 Retail 
series from J oe ——) to 


usted to 1935 Census. Comparable series_back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 iss 
t, Enorment and Ay. | Rolls. 
935 Census and public utility indexes to 1937 Census. Compara!)¢ 
i 1989, inclusive, available upon request. 
6 Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Monthly La!" 
Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the Jan figures 
now exclude yee — executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 
7? Less than Mio of 1 percen 
8 Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor ¢0!!)- 


appearing in the March issue) as thy 


Formerly “electric railroad and motorbus operation and maintenance 


* Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
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Public Employment 


Many construction projects under the Public Works Administration 
program are nearing completion and as a result employment on this 
program declined 34,000 in the month ending January 15, leaving 
133,000 building-trades workers still employed. Wage payments of 
$12,328,000 to workers on these projects were $3,585,000 less than in 
December. 

Because of extremely cold weather employment on low-rent projects 
of the United States Housing Authority fell from 33,000 in December 
to 32,000 in the month ending January 15. Pay-roll disbursements 
of $2,987,000 were $560,000 less than in December. These fig- 
ures cover new construction and demolition and pertain only to 
those projects started under the United States Housing Authority; 
those formerly under the Public Works Administration are shown 
under the Public Works Administration building construction projects 
in this report. 

Seasonal influences, particularly on Federal-aid roads and dredging 
projects were responsible for diminished employment on construction 
projects financed from regular Federal appropriations. Increases 
were reported on the construction of naval vessels, forestry, and mis- 
cellaneous projects while all other types of projects showed decreases. 
The number of workers employed on all projects during the month 
ending January 15 was 239,000, a decrease of 16,000 from December. 
Pay rolls for the month amounted to $26,117,000. 

Employment on construction projects financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation remained at approximately 2,300 during 
the month ending January 15. Pay rolls for the month totaled 
$228,000. 

Employment on work relief projects of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration rose again in January with an increase of 122,000 over De- 
cember. The number at work in January was 2,192,000 as compared 
with 2,070,000 in the preceding month. Because of inclement weather 
and a consequent stoppage of work on many projects, pay rolls of 
$106,142,000 in January, in spite of increased employment, were 
$1,516,000 less than in December. A decrease of 1,000 was reported 
in employment on Federal Agency projects financed by the Work 
Projects Administration. Employment for the month was 97,000 and 
wage payments amounted to $4,411,000. 

The number of youths employed on the Out-of-School Work Pro- 
gram of the National Youth Administration increased 27,000 in 
January and 3,000 more students were given employment on the 
Student Work Program. 

The beginning of an enlistment period resulted in a gain of 28,000 
in the number of persons employed in camps of the Civilian Conser- 
vation corps in January. Of the 337,000 on the pay roll, 300,300 were 
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enrollees, 1,700 educational advisers, 300 nurses, and 34,700 super- 
visory and technical employees. Pay-roll disbursements for |] 
employees amounted to $14,666,000. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government, increases were 
reported in the judicial, legislative, and military services, and , 
decrease in the executive service. Of the 936,000 employees in the 
executive service, 127,000 were working in the District of Columbia an«| 
809,000 outside the District. Force-account employees (employees 
on the pay roll of the United States Government who are engaged 01 
construction projects and whose period of employment terminates 
as the project is completed) were 9.1 percent of the total number of 
employees in the executive service. Increased employment was 
reported in the Department of Commerce, Navy Department, Federa| 
Security Agency, and Veterans’ Bureau, while ‘decreases were 
reported in the Post Office Department, Department of Agriculture, 
War Department, and Tennessee Valley Authority. 


A summary of Federal employment and pay roll data for January 
is given in table 2. 













TABLE 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1940 and 
December 1939 ' (Preliminary Figures) 





















































Employment Pay rolls 
Class January | December el January December a. 
Q° 36 
1940 1939 change 1940 1939 | chan 
Federal services: 
eee 936, 689 | 3% 986,742 —5.1 | $143, 963, 368 |3 $152, 256, 658 | —5.4 
| See ee ee: 2, 360 2,268 | +4.1 598, 399 550, 008 | 8 
itntinnnmenhedeasniglanal 5, 889 5,535 | +6.4 1, 297, 362 1, 252, 503 | 
a rr goer 434, 061 421, 245 +3.0 28, 842 203 29, 705, 737 2 
Construction projects: 
Financed by PWA *______- : 132, 538 166, 657 | —20.5 12, 327, 754 15,912,909 | —22 
USHA low-rent housing. _____- 32, 313 33,170 | —2.6 2, 987, 099 3, 547,123 | —15.8 
Financed by RFC §___..._____-- 2, 260 2,322 | —2.7 227, 685 250, 882 | —9. 2 
Financed by regular Federal ap- 
peopriatious. ...........-..- 238, 921 255,106 | —6.2 26, 116, 976 27, 293,719 | —4.3 
Federal agency projects financed 
by Work Projects Adminis- 
RES IS RE ee ae 96, 663 98, 109 —1.5 4, 411, 390 4,744, 815 —7 
Projects operated by WPA_-_.. 2, 191, 741 |32, 069,754 | +5.9] 106, 141, 564 | 3 107, 658, 148 —1.4 
National Youth Administration: 
Out-of-school work program__.-- 322, 367 295,295 | +9.2 5, 815, 220 5, 428, 157 | 7 
Student work program . .......- 437, 457 434, 350 +.7 2, 858, 839 2, 967, 327 | 7 
Civilian Conservation Corps.....-- 336, 725 308, 569 | +9.1 14, 666, 446 13, 775, 996 | 6 

















1 Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 

? Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to t!) 
extent of 122,327 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $16,222,483 for January 1940, and 130,011 employe: 
and Fm Nay disbursements of $16,030,425 for December 1939. 

ev ; 

4 Data covering PW A projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, Emergency Reli: 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Appropriation Act ‘ 
1938 funds are included. These data are not shown under projects financed by the Work Projects Admin!s- 
tration. Includes 9,466 wage earners and $862,605 pay roll for January 1940; 12,093 wage earners and $1,172,4.: 
pay roll for December 1939, covering Public Works Administration projects financed from Emergenc: 
Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937funds. Includes 117,799 wage earners and $10,854,124 pay ro!! 
for January 1940; 147,856 wage earners and $14,038,629 pay roll for December 1939, covering Public Wor! 
a projects financed from funds provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriatio: 
Act of 1 

5 Includes 803 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $75,852 for January 1940; 932 employees and pa) 
roll disbursements of $93,259 for December 1939 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR DECEMBER 1939 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as a 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pam- 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for the 
month of December 1939, insofar as industrial and business employ- 
ment is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 













Industrial and Business Employment 





Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 
the following groups: 90 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufac- 
turing industries, including private building construction; and class I 
steam railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups— 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on class I steam 
railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
are presented in the foregoing summary. 










EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 






The employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly 
earnings for October, November, and December 1939, where available, 
are presented in table 1. The October and November figures, where 
given, may differ in some instances from those previously published, 
because of revisions necessitated primarily by the inclusion of late 
reports. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 1, are computed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments 
by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As 
not all reporting establishments supply man-hours, average hours 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based 
on data furnished by a smaller number of reporting firms. The 
size and composition of the reporting sample vary slightly from 
month to month. Therefore, the average hours per week, average 
hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown may not be 
strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however, is 
believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indi- 
cate the general movements of earnings and hours over the period 
shown. The changes from the preceding month, expressed as per- . 
centages, are based on identical lists of firms for the 2 months, but the 
changes from December 1938 are computed from chain indexes based 
on the month-to-month percentage changes. 
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756 Monthly Labor Review—March 1940 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 2 for «|| 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurab)o- 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade. 
by months, from December 1938 to December 1939, inclusive. T)\o 
accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory employment and 
pay rolls from January 1919 to December 1939. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are based on the 
3-year average 1923-25 as 100. They relate to wage earners only 
and are computed from reports supplied by representative manufac- 
turing establishments in 90 manufacturing industries. These reports 
cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufac- 
turing industries of the country and more than 65 percent of the wage 
earners in the 90 industries included in the monthly survey of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on thie 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
and dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures for 
public utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees except cor- 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover 
wage earners and the clerical field force. The coverage of the report- 
ing samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 
approximately 25 percent for wholesale trade and dyeing and cleaning 
to approximately 80 percent for quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 
anthracite mining, and public utilities. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
are based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pa) 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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758 Monthly Labor Review—March 1940 


TABLE 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ' and Non. 
manufacturing ? Industries, December 1938 to December 1939, Inclusive 
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. 8) 59.6) 5 
08. 3) 94.4) 95. 
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Electric light and power, 
and manufactured gas- - 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 
maintenance. -__-------- .7| 69.7 
Wholesale trade . 7) 75.7 
ete eee............... . 4) 79.2 
General merchandis- 


8 82 8 £82 


& SS 
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101.1 101. 0/101. 5) 10! 


71.0 
76. 2 
69. 4 


81.1 


67.0 
79. 2 
85.9 
73. 0 


| 70.6) 70 
| 79.0) 79.1 
74.8) 82.7 


75. 8 
72.5 


88. 1 


69.3 
82.0 
86.9 
84.2 
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122.9 
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95.8) 129.7 


70. 4| 73 
81.8) 81 
82.9) 83. 7 
70.8) 69.7 





merchandising .8| 70.1 
Year-round hotels 80.3) 81.1 
80.6) 80.0 
16.9 68. 3 


1 3-year average 1923-25=100—adjusted to 1987 Census of Manufactures. 

212-month ave for 1920=100. Comparable indexes are in November 1934 and subsequent issues 0! 
Employment and Pay Rolls, or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review, except 
for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning. Indexes 
for these industries from January 1929 forward have been adjusted to the 1935 census and are presented 
in the Jan 1938 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay Rolls. : 

+ Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and —, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of m aneous industries not included in other groups. 
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TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY STATES 


























A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
eraphical divisions, in November and December 1939 is shown in table 
3 for all groups combined and for all manufacturing industries com- 
bined based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The per- 
centage changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted— 
that is, the industries included in the manufacturing group and in the 
total for all groups have not been weighted according to their relative 
importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include figures 
for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 90 man- 
ufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all groups 
combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the nonmanu- 
facturing industries presented in table 1 (except building construc- 
tion), and seasonal hotels. 

Similar comparisons showing only percentage changes are available 
in mimeographed form for all groups combined, all manufacturing, 
‘ anthracite mining, bituminous-coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
' quarrying and nonmetallic mining, crude-petroleum production, 
public utilities, wholesale trade, retail trade, hotels, laundries, dyeing 
and cleaning, and brokerage and insurance. 


Taste 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
November and December 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 











Total--all groups Manufacturing 



















































2 | 
f Per- Per- Per- | Per- 
cent- cent- cent- cent- 
Pa mpd —— | Num- age ery age |Num-| Num- age | roy =. 
State r of | ber on |change roll change} ber of | beron jchange roll \change 
estab- | pay roll| from (1 week) from jestab-| pay roll| from | (1 week) | from 
5 lish | Decem-| No- | \yecom. | No- | lish- | Decem-| No- | Spocom: | No- 
F ments | ber 1939) vem- | por i939 | Vem- | ments | ber 1939 | vem- | 1.7 1939 | vem- 
e ber ber ber | ber 
1939 1939 1939 | 1939 
| Dollars | | Dollars 
New England. ____- 12,888; 941,365) -+1.0/22,721,188) +1.5) 3,550) 651,501) —0.8)15, 507,640) +0.8 
Maine tate ial 815 57, 698 +-. 3] 1, 222,043) +1.7 277| 47,966) —(') 986, 607, +18 
New Hampshire - 590/41, 493] —(1) 79,215} +.4 207; 35,715] —1.0} 752,659) —.2 
Vermont. _._____. 459) 18, 826) —.6 436,068) —1.5 145) 12, 039) — (1) 279, 548) —.1 
Massachusetts._._|?7,611| 502,499| +1.6)12,088,579| +1.8] 1,800) 9291, 574| —1.1)| 6, 800, 903 +.9 
Rhode Island ___ 1,118} 100, 956 —.9| 2, 254, 973 —.4 421 83,313} —2.5) 1,827,711) —1.7 
Connecticut......| 2,295] 219,893) +-1.2| 5,890,310} +2.0 700} 180, 894! bias 4, 860, 212) +1.7 
Middle Atlantic____| 31,354,2, 307,392) -+-1.9/62,316,567; -+-.6] 6,811/1,375,171, —.2.37, 967,696 .8 
New  _—_—ae 19, 299)1, 018, 309) +-3, 2/28, 158,096} +2.8]32,760| 483,042 +. 1\18, 608, 885, +1.8 
New Jersey... .- 3,816) 373, 935 —. 8/10, 233, 787 —.8}| 1,609) 317,159) —1. 3| 8, 642,034) —1.3 
Pennsylvania__- 8, 239) 915,148) +1. 7/23, 924,684) —1.3] 2,442) 574,970) 4 —.3|15,716,777) 4+.4 
East North Central__} 23, 540 2,341,311; +4. 2.67, 888,963! +5.5] 8, 201 1, 766,118) +-3.4)53, 494,734) +6.7 
Ohio. ...-...- 6,193) 578,468) +2. 5|16, 766,196, +3. 2] 2,322) 442,971) +. 7|13, 420,996 +2.9 
Indiana. _....___. 2,822) 297,048) +4. 1) 8,265,503) +5. 2) 1,055) 240,896| 4 +1.9) 7,002,069) 4 +-4. 2 
SERRE 56,550| 658,772| +1.5|18,050, 134) +2.6] 2,384| 435,668) +.1|12,094,778| +1.7 
Michigan. _____. 3,713| 545,337] +11. 3/17, 887, 260| +13.6| 1,006| 464,983| +-11.2\16,018, 089| +17.6 ° 
Wisconsin.______- 6 4,262) 261,686) +1.6] 6,919,870) +.2]7 1,484] 182,205) 4+1.2| 4,958,817) 4+.9 




















See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments j;, 
November and December 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continue:| 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issu: 
cooperating State organizations] 


he 
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Total—all groups Manufacturing 





Per- Per- Per- 


Geographic cent- cent- | 4 mount | 
; age age | ay 
are one change change “oy jcha cre 
= Decem- No 
ber 1939 ber | Der 1939 |‘ 
1939 19 





Dollars Dollars | 
11, 490, 715 228, 988 5, 837, 601) 
8, 718, 732 52, 056 1, 420, 245) 
1, 620, 621 39, 929 1, 037, 591 
3, 916, 347 98, 051 2, 387, 369 

101, 810 402 10, 393) 
196, 985 2, 546 65, 233 
607, 906 10, 241 258, 626 
1, 328, $314 25, 768 658, 144 


18, 611, 488 638, 843 12, 316, 288 
404, 857 11, 603 289, 806 
8, 936, 893 108, 740 2, 780, 999 


1, 037, 528 39 3, 296 
2, 410, 845 442) 85, 463 
3, 447, 728 210} 55,423 
2, 968, 774 665) 162,572 
1, 447, 773 263) 86,899 
2, 110, 036 77| 100, 467 

847, 054 179} 24,380 


5, 949, 242 1,018) 203, 962 
1, 717, 261 286; 38, 551 
1, 910, 783 351; 77, 231 
1, 966, 157 284; 71,819 

355, 041 97; 16,361 


5, 008, 752 1,260; 114, 558 
461, 618 249| 18,902 
1, 136, 537 234; 32,034 
903, 429 139} 11, 693 
2,517,178 638, 51,929 


3, 138, 674 537, 36, 667 
513, 600 73 5, 196 
248, 303 55 3, 121 
221, 766 35 1, 207 
986, 727 191; 16,488 
110, 923 30 734 
464, 624 38 2, 857 
515, 443 102 6, 776 

77, 288 13 288 


14, 226, 850 2,702; 260, 628 
2, 526, 554 534) 53,712 
1, 078, 799 291; 27,900 

179, 016 


West North Central_ 


} 
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+i+1 254; 
Bm DOOW Cm 


North Dakota -_- 
South Dakota__-. 


2 PSP~r 


| 
ritetbtt 
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+ + 


Delaware__._.___- 
Maryland 


orem AAI © tee 
Com 2. or Dw OF to 


+++ 


nad 
- 


116, 949| 
1, 691, 619) 
1, 485, 588! 
2, 663, 778| 
1, 305, 105) 
1, 575, 967! 

406, 477) 


3, 796, 101) 
856, 082 
1, 435, 816 
1, 273, 607 
230, 596) 


| 

2, 493, 918) 
811,047) 
612, 078 
268, 378) 
1,302, 415 


956, 635 
141, 614 
81, 214 
43, 710 ‘ 
433,194) —17,9 
14, 594) 
70, 081) 
164, 106 
8, 122) 


7, 451, 003 
1, 469, 410) 

708, 648 
§, 272, 946 


SI II+12 


— 
— mw oe Corry wi > 


West Virginia___- 
North Carolina _- 
South Carolina _- 


Florida 


+it++ ++ 
= wat tod Sa a 
owe. 2 OO+! >> 


oe 
stitith fre 
++1t E+, 
=. Pres mp. 
mI DOW mas Comme wos 


t+Eit 


103, 062 


119, 134 

17, 891 
. 9, 761 
Wyoming 7, 867 
Colorado 38, 948 
259 5, 243 
369; 16,051 
517| 20,867 
154 2, 506 


10,138} 495, 821 
Washington 2,468; 92,002 
Oregon 1,044; 42,160 
California__- 126,626| $61,659 
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.0 
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.0 
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+1.6 
+1.2 
+.9 
+2.9 
+.9 
+.7 
—.7 
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10, 621, 497 1, 877 
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1 Less than Yo of 1 percent. 

*Includes banks and trust companies; construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employ” 
amusement and recreation; professional services; and trucking and handling. 

+ Includes laundering and cleaning; and water, light, and power. 

4 Weighted percentage change. 

5 Includes automobile and miscellaneous services; restaurants; and building and contracting. 

§ Includes construction but not public works. 

7 Does not include logging. 

* Includes banks; real estate; pipe-line transportation; motor transportation (other than operation 
maintenance); water transportation; hospitals and clinics; and personal, business, mechanical repair, 
miscellaneous services. 

* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

1” Weighted percentage change, including hired farm labor. 

1 Includes automobile dealers and garages; and sand, gravel, and building stone, 

12 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in November and 
December 1939 is made in table 4 for 13 metropolitan areas, each of 
which had a population of 100,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these 
areas, but having a population of 100,000 or over, are not included. 
Footnotes to the table specify which cities are exeluded. Data 
concerning them have been prepared in a supplementary tabulation 
which is available on request. The figures represent reports from 
cooperating establishments and cover both full- and part-time workers 
in the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries presented in 
table 1, with the exception of building construction, and include also 
miscellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in the 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more 
according to the 1930 Census of Population. 


| Taste 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
November and December 1939, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 





. , | 
| Number of |Number on | Percentage | Amount of | Percentage 


' establish- payroll | change pay roll change 
Metropolitan area ments December | from No- (1 week) from No- 
December 1939 vember December vember 


| 
1939 | | 1939 1939 | 1939 
| 





New York ! aaa a 13, 611 
tC i i ee Pores 4, 194 
Philadelphia 3__........- ee . 2, 261 
Detroit ce atinielees 1, 566 
2, 810 


672, 958 | +3.0 $18, 316, 499 
468, 520 | +2. 
235, 180 | +1. 
355, 725 +17. 
164, 612 +6. 


13, 328, 609 
6, 514, 278 
12, 314, 597 
4, 734, 067 


© to * bo 


ao 


Cleveland c ‘ 1, 188 120, 584 +2. 
St. Louis 1, 292 | 118, 449 +3. 3, 081, 888 
1, 075 | 119, 843 | +2. 3, 020, 373 
2, 640 | 199, 588 +2.6 , 991, 844 
l, Me | 200, 348 +2.8 , 099, 334 


3, 682, 602 


See Tht 


or oo 


Crna of. 


+ 


RO ho 


San Francisco 6 . 1, 605 81, 374 +2.7 2, 424, 180 
Buffalo__ i 777 77, 761 +3. 6 , 215, 790 
951 109, 036 +3.9 099, 135 


at ee 











+++ ++ 





! Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, nor Paterson, N. J., nor Yonkers, N. Y. 
? Does not include Gary, Ind. 

* Does not include Camden, N. J. 

‘ Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

‘Does not include Cambridge, Lynn, or Som 2rville, Mass. 

* Does-not include Oakland, Calif. 
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SUMMARY 






RETAIL food costs were 0.3 percent higher for January 1940 than for 
December 1939. The increase resulted from higher prices for 1S of 
the 61 foods for which the Bureau collects retail prices. The index 
for cereals and bakery products advanced 2.7 percent, showing the 
greatest increase of any commodity group. 

A brief review of changes in food costs in 1939, contained in this 
report, shows that average costs for the year were 2.4 percent lower 
than for 1938. <A gradual decline for the first 8 months, with slicht 
upturns in some months, was followed by a sharp increase in Septem|er, 
Prices moved downward for the balance of the year. 

The quarterly report on retail prices of coal in 51 cities for December, 
together with the summarization for the year, which are usually pub- 
lished in the January issue of Retrart Prices, will be shown for 1939 
in the February 1940 issue. A mimeographed report of city prices 
on December 15, 1939, will be furnished upon request. 


FOOD 

















Prices in January 1940 





RETAIL costs of food for 51 cities combined increased 0.3 percent 
between December 1939 and January 1940. Higher costs were 
reported for 33 of the 51 cities, 16 were lower, and 2 showed no change. 
Commodities which contributed most to the increase were flour and 
bread, potatoes, and butter. 

The January index for all foods was 77.1 percent of the 1923 25 
average. It was 0.5 percent lower than in January 1939, when the 
index stood at 77.5. 













DETAILS BY COMMODITY GROUPS 





The cost of cereals and bakery products for January 1940 advanced 
2.7 percent over December 1939. The price of flour continue: to 
move upward, showing an average increase of 4.4 percent for the 
month and of 14.8 percent for the year. The increase was gene's, 
with 48 of the 51 cities reporting advances. The cost of white bread, 
which had maintained an even level for 5 successive months, was UP 
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9.5 percent and was the same as in January 1939. Sixteen cities 
showed advances, the greatest of which were in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic areas. Prices of whole wheat and rye bread rose 
3.3 percent. 

Meat costs declined 1.0 percent. Decreases averaged 0.8 percent for 
the beef and veal items and 2.7 percent for pork, while slightly lower 
costs were shown for lamb and roasting chickens. All pork products 
showed reductions ranging from 4.9 percent for salt pork to 1.1 percent 
for sliced ham. Pork prices were about 14 percent lower than a year 
ago and were lower than for any period since the spring of 1935. 
Veal cutlets rose 2.7 percent and canned salmon again advanced, 
showing a 1.4 percent increase for the month. 

Dairy products increased 1.1 percent. Contrary to the usual 
seasonal movement, butter advanced 4.7 percent. Fresh milk re- 
mained unchanged. Evaporated milk rose 1.4 percent and cheese 
showed a small decline. 

Egg prices decreased 7.8 percent as compared with December, which 
is somewhat less than the usual seasonal decline. They were 4.7 
percent lower than a year ago. 

The cost of fresh fruits and vegetables registered a gain of 2.8 
percent during the month. Potato prices moved upward by 4.4 
percent and apples increased 4.8 percent. Increases were reported 
also for cabbage, spinach, and sweetpotatoes, amounting to 8.6, 
19.0, and 14.7 percent, respectively. Oranges continued to decline, 
showing a decrease of 9.9 percent. Green beans and carrots moved 
downward with decreases of 2.4 and 5.4 percent, respectively. 

There was very little change in costs of canned and dried fruits and 
vegetables. Navy beans, however, showed a decrease for the third 
consecutive month, but were 14.2 percent higher than in January 1939. 

The index for beverages showed little change. A decrease of 0.5 
percent in the price of coffee, the most important item in the group, 
was partially offset by an increase of 0.6 percent for tea. 

The index for fats and oils declined 1.3 percent. The average 
price of lard was 3.8 percent lower than in December and 2.0 percent 
higher than in August 1939. Shortening in tin containers, oleomarga- 
rine, and peanut butter all showed decreases of approximately 0.5 
percent for the month. 

Sugar prices again moved downward with a change of 3.1 percent 
since December 12. The average price was about 5 percent higher 
than a year ago. 

Indexes of retail costs of food for January 1940 and December 1939, 
together with indexes for January 1939, 1933, and 1929, are shown in 
table 1. The accompanying chart shows the trend in the cost of all 
foods and of each major commodity group for the period from January 
1929 to January 1940, inclusive. 
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Taste 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups 


January 1940 and December 1939, and January 1939, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100] 





1939 
Commodity group 





Dec. 12 | Jan. 17 


—— 





All foods 


~I 
=~ 


76.9 : 62. 6 | 102.7 














Cereals and bakery products 
Meats : 
Dairy products 
Eggs 
Fruits and vegetables 
Fresh : 


86. 1 | 69.5 98. 4 
92.9 64.8 117.6 

7.9 63. 4 105. 1 
65. 9 66.9 105.0 
61.1 52.3 88. 2 
60.0 51.4 86. 6 
74.4 66. 4 96. 0 
56. 8 48. 6 98. 2 
66. 3 71.1 110.7 
64.8 46.9 94.1 
62. 3 58. 3 76.7 


Beverages and chocolate 
Fats and oils 
Sugar and sweets 


RIRSASSE SS 
an. & OO Oe st 




















1 Aggregate costs of 84 foods in each city prior to September 1939, and of 53 foods since that date, weighted 
to represent total purchases, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights, 
? Preliminary. 


Prices of each of the 53 foods for 51 cities are combined with the use 
of both consumption and population weights. Quantity weights for 
ach food include the average family consumption in each city, not 
only of the food priced, but for groups of foods which are related in 
kind and which seem to follow the same price trend. These weights 
are based on the cost of living study of 1917-19. Population weights 
are averages of the population in 1920 and 1930 for each city, including 
adjacent metropolitan areas and cities of over 50,000 in the same 
region. 

The number of priced foods was reduced from 84 to 61 in September 
1939. An analysis of the Bureau’s price data indicated a high degree 
of correlation in price movements for certain related items, notably in 
the meats group and in the cereals group. Others of the dropped 
items were relatively unimportant in the food budget. 

The quantity weights have been adjusted to maintain comparability 
in the indexes. 

Prices of 18 of the 61 foods priced were higher in January 1940 
than in December 1939, 25 were lower, and 18 showed no change. 
Compared with January 1939, prices of 29 foods were higher, 30 were 
lower, and there was no change for 1. Since salad dressing was sub- 
stituted for mayonnaise in January 1940, no yearly comparison is 
shown, 

Average prices for each of the 61 foods for 51 cities combined are 
shown in table 2 for January 1940 and December and January 1939. 
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Taste 2.—Average Retail Prices of 61 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined.’ 
January 1940 and Decenber and January 1939 
| | 1939 
Article Jan. 16, 19402 ‘idan ¥ 
| Dee. 12 








Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents 
Flour, wheat : . 10 pounds__| | 42. ¢ 
Macaroni _pound_. 14. 
CQ. 0 Ee ee: 28-ounce package 23.8 | 
Re IN es blk a de ne ocyan eae damien 8-ounce package 
Corn meal__- 
Rice 3___. 
Rolled oats 3 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white 
Bread, whole-wheat___-_- 
Bread, rye ; 
Soda crackers 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 
Veal: 
Cutlets 
Pork: 
Chops 
Bacon, sliced 
a i EE EE TR eee 
Ham, whole 


Lamb: 
Leg 
Rib chops 
Poultry: 
Roasting chickens 
Fish: 
Salmon, pink 
Salmon, red 3 
Dairy products: 
EE TEE SO a ee 
Cheese _ _- STS SRE Seek FEAST Ee 
Milk, fresh (delivered) ; _...quart 
Milk, fresh (store) sz 3. oP Sh do 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store) 3_____-_ — 
Milk, evaporated__........_.....__._.__.__141%4-ounce can 
Eggs hod ‘ : _dozen __| 
Fruits and vegetables: 


— 
saenBse 
—-OOOC*2 


oe 


WS 
OTe 





6) — & CO do to ~] 


= 
= 


to 


Bananas ; ; . 
Oranges d : 
Beans, green j 4) 


Lettuce 
Onions ‘a 
Potatoes 6 | 





Spinach _. 
Sweetpotatoes 


1 Since September 1939, prices from supermarkets have been used in place of those from certain 
stores. 

2? Preliminary. 

3 Not included in index. 
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TasLe 2.—Average Retail Prices of 61 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, 
January 1940 and December and January 1939—Continued 

















1938 
Article Jan. 16, 1940 — 
Dec. 12 Jan. 17 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 

Canned: Cents Cents Cents 
ae apna Sa = shisbice hon Cound No. 244 can_- 16.9 16.9 | 16.9 
iis i6ciendinkd aaticeuaan ku de 200: .. 21.3 21. 2 | 21.4 
Beans, green ?___- atop nitSeslbatiieiaiaaiaesda No. 2 can_. 10.0 10.0 10. 6 
ST inins cic eaus okswancdettsaiasebanws | we 10.5 10.5 | 10.4 
Oe Ts ray Ret ee do_. 14.0 14.0 | 14.1 
. * Sees Sa kate Sis es 8. 6 8.6 Rf 

Dried: 

MEA nts ace- cont dsswedwilonbaedhbee ten pound 9.5 9.5 | 9.1 
Navy beans ; SS A eee eC 6.7 6.8 | 5.9 
Beverages and chocolate: 

Cott. cass ee a ES SESE ee ae Go... 22.0 > e 22.9 

TOO. cnacditesqatrie : Leacehehbabbunnenhies 4 pound... 17.6 17.5 | 17.3 

Cott Ris atkisate ae as 9.0 | 9.0 8.5 

Fats and oils 

Lard. Ee A ON ORT pound... 10.0 10.4 ] 

Shortening, other than lard: | | 
In cartons - ee ee ee 12.1 | 12.1 12.8 
In other containers LAE roe Oe eS ST 19. 20.0 | 20. 5 

lll LE TREE SIR eae ESE Be pint_- 21.0 | 5) ee a 

Oleomargarine SET PAR ers 6 eka ..pound_. 15.9 16, 0 16. € 

Peanut butter ._- ‘ Sea a, do_. 17.8 | 17.9 18. 2 

Sugar and sweets: | | 

Sugar_.-- —— Se Eee Rees: Se 10 pounds 54.0 | 55.7 | 51. £ 

th CE RIS Se Saari pS ea 8, 24-ounce can __| 13. 5 | 13. 4 | 13.8 

Molasses 3_._- : .-----....18-0unce Can -| 13. 4 | 13. 4 | 13. f 

| | 





'Not included in index. 

‘Since April 1939, prices of canned corn have been based upon quotations of cream style only and ar 
not strictly comparable with prices for earlier months, which included cream style and whole-kernel corn, 

' Effective January 1940, salad dressing replaced mayonnaise in the index. 


DETAILS BY REGIONS AND CITIES 


Higher food costs for January as compared with December were 
reported for 33 of the 51 cities, 16 were lower, and 2 showed no change. 
These changes resulted in an average advance of 0.3 percent for all 
cities combined. The greatest increase, 3.1 percent, occurred in 
Buffalo, where fresh fruits and vegetables were up 14.9 percent as 
compared with 2.8 percent for all cities combined. Philadelphia, 
where costs were 2.0 percent less, showed the greatest decrease. In 
this city, meats declined 3.8 percent; sugar, 6.4 percent; and eggs, 
11.2 percent. The greatest advances were shown in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic areas. Cereals and bakery products registered 
increases in all areas except the Pacific region, where a slight decrease 
occurred. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 3 for January 
1940 and December and January 1939. 
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TaBie 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,! January {949 
and December and January 1939 


[1923-25 = 100] 





1939 | | 





Region and city 1 Region and city 
Dec. | Jan. || 
12 17 
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Houston st Ai og oy 
Little Rock____. 
New Orleans___--- 
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Salt Lake City. _--. 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles__...._.___-- 
Portland, Oreg.........- 
San Francisco___.._- . 
Seattle 
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Minneapolis 
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! Aggregate costs of 84 foods in each city prior to September 1939, and of 53 foods since that date, wei: 
to represent total purchases, have been combined for the United States with the use of population w: 
2 Preliminary. 


Prices for the Year 1939 


The average retail cost of food for 1939 was 2.4 percent lower than 
for 1938 as the result of generally lower average prices for practically 
all food items except fresh fruits and vegetables, and sugar and 
sweets. The index declined from 78.9 percent of the 1923-25 average 
in 1938 to 77.0 percent in 1939. Average costs of cereals and bakery 
products declined 5.7 percent; dairy products, 3.4 percent; eggs, 9.5 
percent; canned fruits and vegetables, 4.0 percent; and fats and oils, 
6.6 percent. Smaller decreases noted for other commodity growps 
were 1.8 percent for meats and beverages and 0.7 percent for dried 
fruits and vegetables. Fresh fruits and vegetable prices advanced 
4.4 percent and sugar and sweets, 2.8percent. Theaverage cost of food 
for 1939 was 16.0 percent above the level of 1933 and 26.5 percent 
below that of 1929. The index for 1933 was 66.4 and for 1929 1! 
was 104.7. 

There was a gradual decline in food costs during the first 8 mont|is 
of 1939 with slight upturns apparent in some months. In August 

213334402 
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the index stood at 75.1, 3.1 percent lower than in January. A sharp 
advance between August and September amounting to 5.2 percent 
reflected a rise in prices after the outbreak of war in Europe. Costs 
started a gradual decline again after September and the December 
index stood at 76.9, as compared with 79.0 for September and 77.5 
for January. 

DETAILS BY COMMODITY GROUPS 


The cost of cereals and bakery products decreased gradually 
during the first 5 months of 1939, rose slightly in June, and declined 
again in August. The September index showed an increase of 1.4 
percent over August and continued to advance slightly during the 
balance of the year. The trend in costs of cereals and bakery products 
followed the trend in prices of flour, one of the more important items 
in the group. The 1939 average price for flour was approximately 
5.0 percent lower than for 1938. Although prices of white bread 
remained practically unchanged throughout the year, the annual 
average was about 7.0 percent lower than the average for 1938, due 
to the fact that the average price dropped sharply during the latter 
part of 1938. Decreases of about 4.2 percent and 7.1 percent, respec- 
tively, were shown for whole-wheat and rye bread. Lesser decreases, 
ranging from 5.0 to 1.2 percent were shown for soda crackers, corn 
flakes, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, macaroni, and wheat cereal. 

Meat prices moved upward gradually during the first 5 months of 
the year, followed by slight fluctuations through August. Prices 
rose about 6.0 percent in September and dropped 3.4 percent in 
October, after which they showed a gradual decline for the balance 
of the year. The average cost of meats was 1.8 percent lower than 
in 1938, largely as a result of decreases in prices of pork products, 
which were at a lower level than in any year since 1934. Average 
declines were approximately 7.7 percent for pork chops, 13.2 percent 
for sliced bacon, 0.9 percent for sliced ham, 4.8 percent for whole 
ham, and 14.5 percent for salt pork. Beef and lamb items showed 
increases ranging from 1.4 to 2.6 percent. Roasting chickens de- 
creased 10.7 percent. Pink salmon decreased 1.5 percent, and red 
salmon was lower than in 1938 by about 8.2 percent. 

A decline in the costs of dairy products during the first 5 months 
of the year was partly seasonal. Slight increases occurred during 
June, July, and August. A sharp advance of 5.8 percent between 
August and September, due largely to increases for butter and milk, 
was followed by a seasonal movement of gradually increasing prices 
for the remaining months. However, the index for dairy products 
in 1939 was 3.4 percent lower than for 1938. All items in the group 
contributed to the decline. Butter was 6.3 percent lower; cheese, 
6.4 percent; fresh milk, 1.6 percent; and evaporated milk, 2.8 percent. 
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Egg prices followed the usual seasonal movement, declining gry |); 
ally the first 5 months of the year and showing increases for the oy; 
3 months. A sharp swing upward took place between August .)( 
September, followed by a further increase of 4.3 percent in Noven}e, 
and a decrease of 12.6 percent in December. 

The cost of fresh fruits and vegetables, unlike all other commoi\it; 
groups except sugar, was higher for 1939 than for 1938. The increase 
of 4.4 percent resulted from higher prices for six items and lower 
prices for three, while two showed no change. Potatoes, which \ ere 
19.0 percent higher than in 1938, were mainly responsible for {he 
increase in the group as a whole. Other items showing incr 
were sweetpotatoes, 5.0 percent; green beans, 1.9 percent; ap) 
4.2 percent; oranges, 6.1 percent; and bananas, 1.6 percent. Lettuce, 
onions, and spinach declined 4.6 percent, 11.6 percent, and 2.9 | 
cent, respectively. Cabbage and carrots showed no change. Cane 
fruits and vegetables were lower in 1939 by 4.0 percent than in 138. 
Declines were shown for every item in the group, ranging from {8 
percent to 2.3 percent. Canned peaches, green beans, corn, and 
peas decreased approximately 9.0 percent. Dried products were 
slightly lower than in 1938. Prunes dropped 2.2 percent. Navy 
beans were 3.1 percent lower despite a sharp advance of 18.6 percent 
between August and September. 

The beverages and chocolate commodity group was lower than in 
1938 by 1.8 percent, due to slightly lower prices for coffee and tea 
Cocoa remained unchanged. Prices for all three items were fairly 
steady throughout the year. 

A decrease of 6.6 percent in the fats and oils group was due large) 
to lower prices for lard, which averaged 16.2 percent lower than in 1/38. 
Changes in lard prices during the year included a sharp rise of about 
33 percent between August and September and a drop of 20.0 percent 
between September and December. Mayonnaise, oleomargarine, 
and peanut butter decreased around 2.0 to 5.0 percent; shortening 
in cartons decreased 6.8 percent; and shortening in tin containers 
increased 2.0 percent. 

The cost of sugar and sweets in 1939 increased 2.8 percent over 
the average for 1938. Sugar was 1.9 percent higher. Sugar prices 
rose sharply by 23.1 percent between August and September and 
declined 12.5 percent between September and December to a point 
only 7.7 percent higher than in August. Corn sirup and molasses 
were slightly lower than in 1938. 

Indexes of retail food costs are summarized in table 4 by major 
commodity groups for each year from 1929 to 1939 and for each 
month of 1939. 
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Tance 4.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,’ by Commodity 
Groups, 1929 to 1939, Inclusive 


[1923-25 = 100] 
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65. ; 
65. < 
65.5 
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Dec, 12..... 76. 85.9 | 89.6 58.3 | 56 5.5 | 63.3| 68.5 





| Aggregate costs in each city, weighted to represent total purchases, have been combined with the use 
of population weights. Indexes are based on 42 foods prior to January 1935, 84 foods from January 1935 
through August 1939, and 53 foods beginning with September 1939. 

? Preliminary. 


Annual average prices of 12 foods were higher for 1939 than for 
1938, 45 were lower, and 5 showed no change. Average prices shown 
for the last 4 months of the year are not strictly comparable with 
those for the preceding months because of the inclusion of super- 
market prices in the averages beginning with September. The 
pricing of smaller packages of flour in September resulted in slightly 
higher average prices but accounts for only a small portion of the 
increase during that period. Average prices for each of 61 foods for 
the 51 cities combined are given in the Retail Price pamphlet for 
January 1940. 

Weekly prices of 15 staple foods in January 1940 are also given in 
the Retail Price pamphlet for January 1940. 





Wholesale Prices 


A AAAADAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAOADAADARARAAAAAAADAARAAAAARAAARAAR RAREST 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN JANUARY 1940! 


MARKED advances in prices of farm products, particularly grains and 
livestock, during January caused the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of wholesale commodity prices to rise 0.3 percent. The advance offset 
the decline of late 1939 and brought the all-commodity index to the 
high point of last year, 79.4 percent of the 1926 average. 

In addition to an increase of 2.2 percent for farm products, building 
materials and miscellaneous commodities advanced 0.4 percent. The 
housefurnishing goods group declined 0.7 percent; foods, 0.3 percent; 
metals and metal products, 0.2 percent; and hides and leather products, 
textile products, and fuel and lighting materials, 0.1 percent. Thechemi- 
cals and drugs group index remained unchanged at the December level. 

During the year period, January 1939 to January 1940, wide fluctua- 
tions occurred in certain subgroup indexes. Some of the most pro- 
nounced increases were nearly 86 percent for silk, over 30 percent for 
grains and hides and skins, and more than 20 percent for woolen and 
worsted goods and other textile products, including hemps, jute, and 
burlap. The most significant decline in subgroup indexes, approxi- 
mately 14 percent, was recorded for livestock and poultry, and meats. 

The raw materials group index advanced 0.7 percent in January to 
the highest point reached since January 1938. Higher prices for 
agricultural commodities largely accounted for the rise. Wholesale 
prices of semimanufactured commodities continued to decline. In 
January the index fell 0.4 percent to the lowest level since August. 
The index for the finished products group remained unchanged at 
81.7 percent of the 1926 average. 

Wholesale prices of nonagricultural commodities declined slightly 
during January, according to the index for “all commodities other 
than farm products.”’ Industrial commodity prices, as measured by 
the index for ‘all commodities other than farm products and foods,” 
were steady. 

The index for the farm products group advanced 2.2 percent to the 
highest point since July 1938. Increases of 5.3 percent for livestock 
and poultry and 2.7 percent for grains were primarily responsible lor 
the increase. Marked increases were reported in prices for barley, 
corn, oats, wheat, cattle, hogs, sheep, live poultry, eggs, cotton, 





1 More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and w 
furnished upon request. 
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apples, peanuts, seeds, beans, onions, and potatoes. Quotations 
were lower for citrus fruits, hops, and tobacco. 

Average prices of foods in wholesale markets declined 0.3 percent 
during January, largely because of a decrease of 4.3 percent in fruits 
and vegetables together with a minor decline in cereal products. 
Lower prices were reported for canned and dried fruits, bananas, 
fresh milk (Chicago), powdered milk, wheat flour, bread (Cincinnati), 
corn flakes, fresh beef (Chicago), cured and fresh pork, lard, sugar, 
oleo oil, pepper, cocoa beans, and copra. Meats advanced 1.2 percent 
and dairy products rose 0.7 percent. Prices were higher for butter, 
cheese, rye flour, corn meal, rice, oatmeal, lamb, bacon, veal, dressed 
poultry, and coffee. 

In the hides and leather products group a sharp decline in prices of 
hides and skins more than counterbalanced higher prices for shoes 
and leather and caused the group index to decline 0.1 percent. No 
changes were reported in prices of manufactured leather goods such 
as gloves, belting, harness, and luggage. 

Pronounced declines in prices for raw silk, burlap, raw jute, and 
Manila hemp caused the textile products group index to fall 0.1 per- 
cent. Prices were higher for most cotton goods, overalls, hosiery and 
underwear, and woolen and worsted goods. 

Sharp declines in prices of gasoline and coke more than offset 
higher prices for coal, Pennsylvania crude petroleum, and kerosene 
and caused the fuel and lighting materials group index to fall slightly. 

Following a 2-month period of stability, the index for the metals 
and metal products group dropped 0.2 percent. Weakening prices 
for scrap steel, pig lead, tin, and zinc, electrolytic copper, and copper 
and brass manufactures accounted for the decline. Fractional ad- 
vances were recorded in the agricultural implement and iron and steel 
subgroups. Prices were higher for fencing, galvanized pipe, and 
quicksilver. 

The advance of 0.4 percent in the building materials group was 
largely the result of marked increases in prices of paint and paint 
materials, particularly copal gum, China wood oil, linseed oil, rosin, 
shellac, and turpentine, together with minor advances in prices for 
sand, gravel, and prepared roofing. The lumber subgroup advanced 
fractionally because of higher prices for yellow pine lath and timbers, 
white pine, spruce, and poplar beards. Lower prices were reported 
for yellow pine flooring, Douglas fir, gum, and Ponderosa pine lumber, 
butyl acetate, Prussian blue, chrome yellow, ethyl acetate, lithapone, 
and zine oxide. 

In the chemicals and drugs group, falling prices for fats, oils, fer- 
tilizer materials, and mixed fertilizers were counterbalanced by higher 
prices for salt cake, logwood extract, tartaric acid, camphor, castor oil, 
and cream of tartar, with the result that the group index remained 
unchanged at 78.1. 
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Lower prices for electric refrigerators and gas stoves brought thy 
housefurnishing goods group index down 0.7 percent. Higher prices 
were reported for sewing machines, mattresses, oilcloth, tableclo:| 
and window shades. 

Average wholesale prices of cattle feed rose 1.4 percent during 
January. Prices were higher also for paper and pulp, cooperice. 
cylinder oil, and rubber overshoes. Crude rubber declined over §.5 
percent and white soap and wax prices declined sharply. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities {or 
January and December 1939 and January 1940 and the percentve 
changes from December 1939 to January 1940 and January 193% to 
January 1940 are shown in table 1. 


iS, 


TaBiLe l.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, December 1939 and January 1939 and 
1940, and Percent of Change from December and January 1939 to January 194() 


[1926 = 100] 
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fanLe 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, December 1939 and January 1939 and 


1940, and Percent of Change from December and January 1939 to January 1940— 
Continued 


—_—_ 





Change | . 
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( > ( gr 
1940 | ber 1939 month 1939 year ago 
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1 Data not vet available. ? Preliminary revision. 3 New series see page 777. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to January 1940 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
vears from 1926 to 1939, inclusive, and by months from January 1939 
to January 1940, inclusive, are shown in table 2 
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TABLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is showy 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materi]: 
semimanufactured articles, finished products, commodities other ¢|\,), 
farm products, and commodities other than farm products and fooc|s 
The list of commodities included under the classifications “Raw mz, te. 
rials,” ‘“Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘Finished products” was 
given in the December and Year 1939 issue of the Wholesale Price, 
pamphlet. 


TABLE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications 
during December 1939 and January 1940 are shown by the index 
numbers in table 4. 

TABLE 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, 


December 1939 and January 1940 
[1926 = 100] 
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Wholesale Prices 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF 
RAYON AND OF SILK 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently completed a survey 
covering wholesale prices of rayon and silk items. 

Two series of index numbers of wholesale prices, one of rayon items 
and one of silk items, replace the combined series of silk and rayon 
which the Bureau has published since 1931. The former combined 
series has been divided because of the tremendous increase in impor- 
tance of rayon compared to silk and because of the somewhat differing 
trends of prices of rayon and silk since 1926. It is planned to continue 
these separate series hereafter as a part of the Bureau’s regular sta- 
tistics on wholesale prices. 

For the period, January 1926" through* December 1937, the same 
items and weights which were used in computing the combined silk 
and rayon index were used in computing the individual series for 
rayon items and silk items, respectively. Beginning with January 
1938 the indexes were computed using a new list of items which was 
considered more representative of the times. The new list of items 
was composed of rayon staple, rayon yarn, raw silk, and silk yarn. 
Since January 1938 the series have been calculated from f. 0. b. mill 
actual transaction prices charged users by leading manufacturers of 
rayon staple, rayon yarn, and silk weaving yarn and from spot quota- 
tions of raw silk as reported by the New York Commodity Exchange, 
and from spot prices of silk knitting yarns as quoted in an authorita- 
tive trade journal. ‘The list does not include spun rayon, spun silk, 
rayon yard goods, silk yard goods, and completely manufactured 
articles because these either are not sufficiently standardized for satis- 
factory pricing, or are relatively unimportant, or are not sold to any 
extent because they are further processed at the point of manufacture. 
' In constructing the indexes since January 1938 the price of each 
' item was weighted by the estimated consumption in the United States 
' in 1937, adjusted so that the total bore the proper relation to other 
groups of items which were weighted, in accordance with the Bureau’s 
present practice, by the average of the estimated consumption in 
1929 and 1931. The base period used (1926) and the general proce- 
dure in constructing the index numbers are those which have been 
employed by the Bureau since the general revision of its wholesale 
price indexes in 1931. 

Index numbers (1926100) of the wholesale prices of rayon and of 
silk items, respectively, by years 1926-39 and by months January 
1926 to December 1939, are given in the January 1940 issue of Whole- 
sale Prices. A detailed report giving the results of the survey is also 
available upon request of the Bureau. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


FEBRUARY 1940 
Child Labor and Child Welfare tion 


em} 
Child labor in Wisconsin, 1936-1938, and first half of 1939. Madison, Industria] 
Commission of Wisconsin, 1939. 19 pp.; mimeographed. 
The number of child-labor permits issued in Wisconsin in 1938 was 10,8044 
decrease of 35.1 percent as compared with the number reported for 1937. 


Child-labor legislation in 1939. (In The Child, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, November 1939, pp. 132-136.) 


Child-welfare legislation, 1938. By Freda Ring Lyman and Rosamond K. Stickney: 
Washington, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, 1939. 35 pp. (Publication No 251. 


Cooperative Movement 


Self-Help Cooperatives in California. By Clark Kerr and Arthur Harris. Berkeley 
University of California, Bureau of Public Administration, 1939. 26 p) 
(1939 Legislative problems No. 9.) 

This report was used as the basis for the section on California in the article 
on self-help cooperatives given in the December 1939 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, and also to some extent for the general introductory section of that 
article. 


La coopération socialiste Belge, 1938: Résultats du recensement opéré par les soins di 
la Société Générale Coopérative (S. G. C.), Bruzelles. Bruxelles, Société 
Générale Coopérative, 1939. 53 pp. 

Reports of a census of Socialist cooperatives in Belgium, giving statistics for 
all the associations combined and for each association separately. The data 
cover the 1937 operations of 42 consumers’ associations and 22 workers’ produc- 
tives, all affiliated with the General Cooperative Society. Statistics of operation 
are also given for each of the national associations. 


Statistique des sociétés coopératives [Bulgaria], 1937. Sofia, Direction Générale de 
la Statistique, 1939. 130 pp. (In Bulgarian and French.) 


The history of the cooperative movement in Canada. By G.S. Mooney. (In Public 
Affairs, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 1939, pp. 12-16.) 


Cooperative societies [Great Britain]|—statistical summaries, 1928-38. London, 
Registry of Friendly Societies, 1939. 5 pp. 
Tables showing membership, and business and balance sheets, of retail and 
principal wholesale societies, for 1938 with comparative data for previous years. 


Concise survey of agriculture in Palestine: Cooperative villages and collective farms 
as compared with others. By Audit Union of Workers’ Agricultural Coopera- 
tive Societies, Ltd. (In Annals of Collective Economy, Geneva, September- 
December 1939, pp. 601-610.) 

The cooperative villages discussed in the article correspond in the main to the 
cooperative communities which have been established from time to time in the 
United States, such as the Amana (Iowa) Colony, the communal system at New 
Harmony, Ind., etc. 


Kooperativ verksamhet i Sverige, dr 1987. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1939. 

55 pp., charts. 

Contains data on consumers’ cooperatives of different types, and on workers 
productive associations, in Sweden. 
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or collaborator—democracy in cooperative education. By Herman Stolpe. 

Stockholm, Kooperativa Férbundets Bokférlag, 1939. 31 pp., illus. 
Description of the educational methods used in the Swedish cooperative move- 
ment to increase the cooperative interests and knowledge of its members. 


The story of Toad Lane. By Stuart Chase. New York, Cooperative League, 
[n. d.J. 15 pp. 
Popular version of the story of the Rochdale Pioneers, with statistics showing 
the growth of the original consumers’ cooperative association to 1925. 


Co 









What every cooperator ought toknow. By Anthony Lehner. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, [n. d.]. 32 pp. 
Brief, simple discussion of fundamentals of cooperative philosophy, interpreta- 
tion of financial statement, qualifications of board members, manager, and 
employees, etc. 







Cost and Standards of Living 





Changes in the cost of living and wage adjustments—a selected list of references 
with excerpts from certain studies. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, 
Industrial Relations Section, December 1939. 13 pp.; mimeographed. 
(Report No. 61.) 


The consumer spends his income. Washington, U. S. National Resources Com- 
mittee, 1939. 38 pp., charts. 
Summary of two published reports of the National Resources Committee— 
“Consumer incomes in the United States’? and ‘‘Consumer expenditures in the 
United States.”’ 


Consumption expenditures in the United States, 1909-1937. By Martin R. Gains- 
brugh. (In Conference Board Economic Record, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, August 24, 1939, pp. 61-67; charts.) 

Expenditures by consumers for the manufacturing census years from 1909 
through 1937, by totals and per capita, by family-budget headings, and by 
percentage distribution. 

Expenditure habits of wage earners and clerical workers. By Faith M. Williams 
and Alice C. Hanson. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 
24 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1054, reprint from December 1939 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 

Indices of level of living for thirteen southern States, by counties, 1930. By Morris 
M. Blair. Stillwater, Okla., 1939. 70 pp., charts. (Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College bulletin No. 10, vol. 36; Social Science Re- 
search Council publication No. 2.) 

The farm index is based on automobiles, radios, telephones, and homes with 
water piped into the houses. The nonfarm index includes nonfarm population, 
automobiles, radios, per capita costs of government, and homes valued at from 
$3,000 to $7,500. The general index is a weighted combination of the farm and 
nonfarm indexes. 


Volkserndhrung in Japan. By Gito Teruoka. Tokyo, Japan Institute for 
Science of Labor, Inc., 1939. 14 pp. (In German.) 
| The results of a family expenditure study for office, industrial, and farm labor 
} in Japan during 1934-35. While the general findings are included in the pam- 
' phlet, particular emphasis is given to the food expenditures. 
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The cost of living: A study of the cost of a standard of living in Toronto which should 
maintain health and self-respect. Toronto, Welfare Council, 1939. 43 pp. 













Economic and Social Problems 





Corporate size and earning power. By William Leonard Crum. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1939. 418 pp., charts. (Harvard studies 
in monopoly and competition.) 

_The writer sums up his evidence by saying that “the larger the corporation the 
higher is the rate of return, on the average; and this relation holds, with surprising . 
constancy, in each of the six years 1931-36.’ There are suggestions as to the 
bearing of the study on public policy and on economic theory. 
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Debts—good or bad? By Maxwell S. Stewart. New York, Public Affairs ( 
mittee, Inc., 1939. 32 pp., charts. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 36. 
Summary of a report on “Debts and recovery, a study of changes in the interna] 
debt structure from 1929 to 1937,”’ published by the Twentieth Century Fy), 
Various types of debts—corporation, institution, individual—are discussed. 
well as agencies for their adjustment. 
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The Government at your service: A handbook of Federal help for the citizen. p, 
Archie Robertson. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. 340 pp. 
This book deals with services of the Federal Government available to thoce 
who wish information or assistance in connection with such matters as getting a 
job, health, housing, business, government, education, planning of vacations, ete 


Modern man in the making. By Otto Neurath. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1939. 159 pp., bibliography. 

A special picture-chart text dealing with social facts of world significance 
The principle of visualization developed by the author and his collaborators jg 
effectively applied to chart the past and present, the unification of mankind. 
trends toward modernity, the state of the world, social environment, and man’: 
daily life. 


New adventures in democracy: Practical applications of the democratic idea. By 
Ordway Tead. New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1929 
229 pp. 

The author emphasizes the role of workers and their organizations. The sectio: 
on education advocates a program for associating labor unions with adult educa- 
tion, vocational guidance, placement, and the maintenance of acceptable terms 
of work. The functions and possibilities of unionism are also emphasized in thy 
section on public service. In the section on industry, there are extensive discus- 
sions of collective bargaining, the dependence of types of labor organization | 
varying characteristics of industries, and the bearing of the large-scale, corporate, 
and mechanized processes of industry on the need for unions and for a less ind 
vidualistic conception of democracy. 


Some social aspects of the depression (1930-1935). By Clarence J. Enzler. Wash- 

ington, Catholic University of America Press, 1939. xii, 187 pp., bibliography 

The findings include data on economic costs, health, mental attitudes, poverty 
and relief, education, crime and delinquency, and other subjects. 


The town that was murdered: The life story of Jarrow. By Ellen Wilkinson. Lo: 
don, Victor Gollanez, Ltd., 1939. 287 pp., bibliography. 

Traces the cultural growth and the rise of the coal and iron industries in Jarrow 

one of the distressed areas of Great Britain, and the reasons for their downfal 


Education and Guidance 


Educational service for Indians. By Lloyd E. Blauch. Washington, U.S. Advisory 
Committee on Education, 1939. 136 pp. (Staff study No. 18.) 
Vocational guidance and placement, adult education, and native arts and 
crafts are included in the subjects discussed in the report. 


The Navajo Indian problem. New York, Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1939. xvi, 
pp., map. 
Includes information on economic conditions and on vocational educatio: 


Guidance programs for rural high schools. By Paul W. Chapman. Washington, 
U. 8. Office of Education, Vocational Division, 1939. 60 pp. (Misc. 2196 


Workers’ education in Canada. By 8S. Mack Eastman. (In International Labor 
Review, Geneva, September 1939, pp. 320-337.) 

Brief sections of this article review the activities of the following Canadia' 
organizations: Workers’ Educational Association; Frontier College; and Canadia: 
Association for Adult Education and the French-Canadian Committee affiliated 
with it. An account is also given of the cooperative movement promoted hy * 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Distribution and extent of unemployment among farm laborers in the United States. 
By Lowry Nelson. (In Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., December 1939, 
pp. 180-187; charts.) 

This analysis of unemployment among farm wage earners is based on employ- 

ment estimates of the U.8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, data from the 1937 

Census of Unemployment, and other census data. 


Unemployment in a depressed coal-mining area. By John N. Webb. Washington, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 1050, reprint 
from December 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Employment stabilization and the Wisconsin act. By Charles A. Myers. (In 
American Economie Review, Evanston, [ll., December 1939, pp. 708-723.) 
Summary of results of an investigation in 1937-38 of efforts of Wisconsin 
employers to stabilize employment under the incentive provided by the State 
employer-reserve unemployment-compensation law. 


Fifty-sizth annual report of United States Civil Service Commission, for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1939. Washington, 1940. 167 pp. 

On June 30, 1939, there were 920,310 civil employees in the executive branch 
of the Federal civil service. Of this number, 123,364 were employed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and 796,946 outside the District. The Post Office Department 
had 288,979 employees, or almost one-third of the total. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Health in relation to occupation. By H. M. Vernon, M.D. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 355 pp., charts. 
Deals with special conditions—social and economic—that affect health, and 
with sickness and mortality in relation to occupation. 


Industrial health—asset or liability. By C. O. Sappington, M. D. Chicago, 
Industrial Commentaries, 1939. xix, 224 pp., forms. 

The author outlines the fundamental principles of health promotion in industry 
and commerce and discusses methods by which a real health service may be main- 
tained. Special industrial problems such as fatigue, noise, illumination, ete., are 
discussed, as well as administration of industrial health programs, qualifications of 
industrial physicians and nurses, and relationship of industrial health programs to 
community health programs. 


Vedical and health programs tn industry. New York, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., 1939. 31 pp., charts. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 
17.) 

Findings of a survey covering 301 establishments employing a total of 621,041 
workers, 


Vineteenth annual report of Industrial Health Research Board, Great Britain, to 
June 30,1939. London, 1939. 34 pp. 
Review of the studies carried out during the year, including those dealing with 
environmental conditions, industrial physiology and psychology, occupational 
sickness, and sickness absence of workers. 


Effects of environment and atmospheric conditions on workers. By 8. N. Stevens, 
F. C. Houghten, G. F. Begoon. New York, American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1940. 31 pp., charts. (Production series No. 119.) 

The subjects covered in this pamphlet include discussions of the total industrial 
environment, taking in physical and nonphysical factors; the reactions of workers 
to atmospheric conditions; and the dust and air pollution problem. 


Lighting and air conditioning for the modern plant. By W. C. Brown, A. E. Stacey, 
W. B. Henderson. New York, American Management Association, 1940. 
39 pp., illus. (Production series No. 118.) 

_ Three papers, presented at a production conference, discussing, respectively, 

lighting standards for different types of work and different types of lighting 

equipment; air conditioning and production efficiency; and the development of 

heating, ventilating, and air-conditioning equipment. 
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Methods for detection of toxic gases in industry: Carbon bisulphide vapor (Leaflet 
No. 6, 8 pp.); Phosgene (Leaflet No. 8, 7 pp.); Arsine (Leaflet No. 9, 6 py 
Chlorine (Leaflet No. 10, 7 pp.) ; Aniline vapor (Leaflet No. 11,9 pp.). London’ 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 1939. 

These pamphlets list the industries in which exposure to the gases occurs, 

the poisonous effects, and describe methods for detection of the presence of | 

gases in the atmosphere. 


Training in industrial medicine. By L. Carozzi. (In International Labor Re, 
Geneva, December 1939, pp. 733-767.) 

In this article Dr. Carozzi, who is technical adviser to the International Ly» 
Office, discusses the historical development of industrial medicine in theory 
practice, and the efforts of pioneers in this field, and surveys the present faciliti 
for industrial medical training in various countries. 


Housing 


Housing in rural America. By Florence M. Swire. (In Rural Sociology, | 
versity, La., December 1939, pp. 449-457.) 

Report of Alley Dwelling Authority for District of Columbia, for fiscal year 
June 30, 19389. Washington, 1939. 45 pp., map; mimeographed. 

Describes the functions of the organization and its working methods. A fi: 

cial statement is appended. 

Seventh annual report of Federal Home Loan Bank Board, for period July 1, 
through June 30, 1939. Washington, [1939?]. 242 pp., charts. 


Immigration and the Immigrant 


Americans in the making: The natural history of the assimilation of immigrant! 
By William Carlson Smith. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., I 
1939. xvii, 454 pp. (Century social science series.) 

The author’s purpose was to present adequate significant data to show 
more general aspects of the process of assimilation which are common to : 
immigrant groups. 


The social and economic consequences of exclusionary immigration laws. By | 
S. Cohen. (In National Lawyers Guild Quarterly, Washington, D. ( 
October 1939, pp. 171-192.) 
Discusses immmigration with reference to standards of living, the developm 
of industry, agriculture, wages, labor organization, unemployment, culture, anc 
Americanism, 


We who built America: The saga of the immigrant. By Carl Wittke. New Yo: 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1939. 547 pp. 
The 3 parts of the volume deal, respectively, with the colonial period, the 
immigration, and the new immigration and nativism. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen's Compensation 


The worker’s stake in safety. Address by Frances Perkins, Secretary of La! 
before National Safety Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., October 16, 1939 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, [Division of Labor Standards), 
1940. 10 pp. 

Coal-mine explosions and coal- and metal-mine fires in the United States dv 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. By D. Harrington and W. J. Fene. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 1939. 21 pp., chart; mimeographed.  (Infor- 
mation circular 7092.) 


na 


Digest of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and Territories, anno- 
tated. New York, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 13. 
Various paging (loose leaf). 


Essentials of workmen’s compensation insurance. By Clarence W. Hobbs. P)ila- 
delphia, The Spectator, 1939. 261 pp. 
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Workmen’s compensation insurance, including employers’ liability insurance. By 
Clarence W. Hobbs. New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 
xviii, 707 pp. (McGraw-Hill insurance series.) 

Revision of a book bearing the same title, by G. F. Michelbacher and Thomas 

M. Nial, published in 1925. The present edition, the author states, covers the 

subject down to January 1, 1939. 


Industrial Relations 


Employment relations: 1939 report of N. A. M. Employment Relations Committee. 
New York, National Association of Manufacturers, 1939. 18 pp. 


Fourth annual report of National Labor Relations Board, for fiscal year ended June 
30,1989. Washington, 1940. 201 pp., charts. 


Grievance machinery and how to make it work. By Roy Lancaster, Samuel Machlis, 
Louis Weiner. Washington, D. C., United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 50, [19397]. 35 pp. 


Human-relations manual for executives. By Carl Hevel. New York, MecGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. xvi, 253 pp. 
A storv of how some individual firms undertook to establish a more cordial 
relationship between management and employees. 


Sit-down: What's happened in the automobile industry since enactment of National 
Labor Relations Act, as told to Congress. Detroit, Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, 1939. 32 pp., illus. 

Report on labor conditions in automobile plants, presented, with recommenda- 
tions, toa United States Senate committee considering amendment of Wagner Act. 


Labor Legislation and Court Decisions 


Recent trends in the law of picketing. (In Fordham Law Review, New York, 
January 1940, pp. 95-111.) 


Restrictions on unions contained in recent State labor acts. (In Columbia Law 
Review, New York City, January 1940, pp. 165-174.) 


The Sherman [Anti-Trust] Act and labor disputes. By Louis B. Boudin. (In 
Columbia Law Review, New York, December 1939, pp. 1285-1337; January 
1940, pp. 14-51; also reprinted.) 


The Wagner Act: An evaluation. By Robert Littler. (In Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston, January 1940, pp. 81-88.) 

An evaluation of the National Labor Relations Act by a San Francisco lawyer who 
has had some practical experience as arbitrator in industrial disputes. In addi- 
tion to the evaluation of the act, other problems are discussed, such as legality 
of union agreements, incorporation of trade-unions, ete. 


National Labor Relations Board cases—United States Supreme Court decisions. 
Edited by Charles Aitkin. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Ine., 1939. 


120 pp. 
Old-Age Pensions 


Coordination of pension plans with social security provisions. By M. B. Folsom. 
(In Personnel, New York, November 1939, pp. 41-50.) 

A discussion of the provisions of the Social Security Act in relation to industrial 
pension plans already in existence when the act was passed. Shows why, in 
the opinion of the author (who is treasurer of the Eastman Kodak Co.), industrial 
pension plans will continue to be operated. 


Invalid and old-age pensions [Australia]—statement for twelve months ended June 
30, 1939. Canberra, Commissioner of Pensions, 1939. 11 pp. 
Statistics of operations under the old-age pensions legislation. 


Old-age pensions in Uruguay. By August W. Ferrin, American consul, Monte- 
video. (In Comparative Law Series, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, November 1939, pp. 523-526.) 

_ This article summarizes briefly the provisions of the social-insurance legislation 

in Uruguay providing for old-age pensions, unemployment benefits to workers 

dismissed for other causes than their own proved fault, and pensions to dependents 
of deceased workers. 
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Prices 


Average electric bills, 1939: Average typical monthly bills as of January 1, 19 
electric service to residential, commercial, and industrial consumers by 
and geographic divisions, and by community size groups, for publicly a 
vately owned utilities. Washington, Federal Power Commission, 1939 
pp., charts. (FPC R-17.) 


Retail food prices in relation to amounts, styles, and containers. By Margaret F 
Tiffany. Burlington, Vt., Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, 1939 
51 pp., illus. (Bulletin 448.) 
Monthly data, for varying periods in 1937, obtained from 20 Burlington rets 
grocery and combination stores. 


Specifications for wholesale commodity prices: Part VII, Building mat. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 1939. viii, js 
pp.; mimeographed. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


The emergence of unemployment compensation. By Harry Malisoff. (In Politica! 
Science Quarterly, New York, December 1939, pp. 577—599.) 
This third article in a series on unemployment compensation, by the sam: 
writer, reviews developments in State unemployment-compensation legislat 
in the United States down to and including 1939. 


The rehabilitation of families in maintenance workers’ units on Pensacola land-is- 
project. By William A. Allaband. (In Soil Conservation, U.S. Soil Conserva 
tion Service, Washington, November 1939, pp. 108-111.) 

Describes the improvement in living conditions and employability of 
families living in an area forming part of a land-utilization project of the 
Conservation Service. With the aid of the Farm Security Administration, 
families were established on individual holdings on a subsistence-farming basis 
and the family heads were given employment on the project. 


Questions and answers on the WPA. Washington, U. 8S. Work Projects Admi: 
tration, [1940?]. 26 pp. 


Jaarverslag van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeli; 
over 1938 betreffende werkloosheidsverzekering en wachtgeldregelingen. 
Hague, 1939. 104 pp., charts. 

Annual report on unemployment insurance and employment service i 

Netherlands in 1938. 


Ninth annual report of Under Secretary, Department of Labor and Industry, Que 
land, upon operation and proceedings under ‘the Income (Unemployme 
Relief) Tax Acts, 1930 to 1935 * * *, for year ended June 30, 1939. Brisban 
1939. 103 pp., chart, illus. 


/ 4 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


Annual report on wages paid in agricultural occupations, all counties, Stat: 
California, year 1938. Los Angeles, U. 8S. Employment Service, Farm Place- 
ment Service, [1939]. 79 pp. 

Hourly, daily, and piece-work rates are given, together with U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture scale for sugar beets, and basic rates for various crops, recommen ( 
by associations. 


Entrance rates of common laborers, July 1939. By Edward K. Frazier and Jaco! 
Perlman. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 16 » 
(Serial No. R. 1048, reprint from December 1939 Monthly Labor Review 


Earnings and hours in men’s clothing industry in the South, 1939. By Frances 
Jones and George E. Votava. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1939. 24 pp.; mimeographed. 


In the first quarter of 1939, the average hourly earnings in men’s clot!ing 


factories in the South were 43.9 cents. New Orleans summer-clothing fact 
averaged 30.3 cents as compared with 47.7 cents in factories elsewhere 1! 


South. The application of the 30-cent minimum wage on October 24, 1{5¥, 


necessitated increases in the hourly earnings of more than two-thirds of al! t) 
men’s clothing workers in New Orleans and about one-twelfth of those elsew!icr 
in the South. 
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Salaries and working conditions of firemen in Virginia cities. Richmond, League 
of Virginia Municipalities, 1939. 10pp.;mimeographed. (Report No. 240.) 


Report of chief of Sugar Division, United States Department of Agriculture, 1939. 
' Washington, 1939. 19 pp. 
Among other data, the report gives wage determinations, under the Sugar Act 
of 1937, for the 1938 and 1939 crops in the continental beet area, the mainland 
cane area, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 


Hours and wages in American organized labor. By Joseph M. Viau. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939. 301 pp. 
Historical survey of the struggles of organized labor in the United States to 
secure shorter hours, higher wages, and better working conditions, dating from 
the inception of the Knights of Labor. 


Industrial union wage policies. By Solomon Barkin. (In Plan Age, Washington, 
D. C., January 1940, pp. 1-14.) 


Wage-adjustment provisions in union agreements. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1940. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1037, reprint from January 
1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


La retribuzione e gli assegni familiari. By Gino Berto. (In II Diritto del 
Lavoro, Ministero delle Corporazioni, Rome, August-September 1939, pp. 
288-307.) 

An examination of the nature of wages and family allowances in Italy, from the 
standpoint of legal enactment and interpretation. 


Miscarea salariilor tn 1938. Bucharest, Rumania, Ministerul Muncii, 1939. 
216 pp. 
Statistics of wages in Rumania during 1938, by industry, occupation, locality, 
age of worker, and degree of skill. 


Wartime Labor and Economic Conditions 


American labor in the World War period, 1914 to April 1917. Washington, U. 8. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 11 pp. (Serial No. R. 1022, reprint from 
October 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


European labor on a war footing. By John 8. Gambs. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1940. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1049, reprint from De- 
cember 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor and the war. By Paul Eliel. (In Atlantic Monthly, Boston, December 
1939, pp. 740-750.) 

The uneven effect of the war on demand for labor is emphasized. Shortages 
are to be expected in some skilled trades. Employers with few exceptions are 
described as having been “indifferent to training problems.’’ There is a discus- 
sion of the possible effects on labor if the United States should become directly 
involved in the war. 


Problems and policies in industrial relations in a war economy—a selected, annotated 
bibliography. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations 
Section, December 1939. 23 pp.; mimeographed. (Report No. 60.) 


Allowances for families and dependents of men serving in H. M. force during the 
_ present war. London, War Office, 1939. 11 pp. (Cmd. 6138.) 
Some data on allowances to the dependents of men in the armed forces of Great 
Britain were published in the Monthly Labor Review for December 1939 and 
February 1940. 


British foed control. By Harry L. Franklin. (In Foreign Agriculture, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, December 1939, pp. 545-578.) 


Key to emergency legislation [Great Britain] including statutes, regulations, and orders 
articulars of which are available up to September 14, 1939. London, Solicitors’ 
aw Stationery Society, Ltd., [1939]. 51 pp. (Indexed.) 


War risk bonuses for seamen. (In Industrial and Labor Information, Interna- 
tional Labor Office, Geneva, November 13, 1939, pp. 194-204.) 
Analysis of decisions or agreements in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Great 
Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the United States, providing 
for payment of special bonuses or indemnities to seamen who incur risks owing 
to present war conditions. 
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General Reports 


Twenty-seventh annual report of Secretary of Labor, for fiscal year ended June 30 

1939. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 1939. 221 pp. 

Reviews the activities of the office of the Secretary and the other branches of 
the U. 8S. Department of Labor. 


United States Maritime Commission report to Congress for period ended October 
1939. Washington, 1940. 50 pp. 

Maritime labor standards, and the Maritime Commission’s program for training 
civilians for service in the American merchant marine, are briefly discussed. De- 
tails of the training program were given in the Monthly Labor Review for Decem- 
ber 1939 (p. 1413). 


Thirty-ninth annual report of Governor of Puerto Rico, Honorable Blanton Winship. 
San Juan, 1939. 212 pp., charts, maps. i 

Contains a tabulation on wages in 1938-39, and discussion of labor conditions 

and legislation, industrial and vocational education, and cooperative associations, 


td) 
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Annuaire statistique de la Belgigue et du Congo Belge, 1939. Gand, Belgium, 
Ministere de l’Intérieur, Office Central de Statistique, 1939. Various 
paging. 

This statistical yearbook of Belgium and the Belgian Congo contains data on 
the number of workers in industry, commerce, and agriculture; unemployment: 
strikes and lock-outs; wholesale and retail prices; workers’ housing; education: 
and cooperative societies, in Belgium, at varying periods up to and in some 
cases including 1938. 


Labor conditions in Latin America. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1940. 18 pp. (Serial No. R. 1051; Latin-American series No. 2. 

The second in a series of pamphlets which the Bureau of Labor Statistics plans 
to publish from time to time on Latin-American labor conditions. This par- 
ticular number brings together several articles, originally published in the Monthly 
Labor Review for October and December 1939, on hours of work, labor legisla- 
tion, settlement of labor disputes, and other matters of labor interest. The 
first pamphlet in the series contained a general article on social insurance. 


Report of New Zealand Department of Labor, April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939. 
Wellington, 1939. 44 pp. 
A review of labor conditions during the year, including statistical anaiysis 
and text. 


’ 


“Sicumim’’—statistical survey. Tel-Aviv, General Federation of Jewish Labor in 
Eretz-Israel (Palestine), Statistical Department, 1939. Various paging: 
mimeographed. 

Compilation of Palestine labor data on occupational distribution, membership 
in Jewish Federation of Labor, immigration, unemployment, wages, strikes and 
lock-outs, industrial accidents, workers’ housing conditions, cooperative societies, 
and other subjects. Most of the figures in the volume are for 1938, but some 
statistics are given for earlier and later dates. 


Statishitéki godi8njak, 1938-1939. Belgrade, Yugoslavia, OpSta Dréavna Sta- 
tistika, 1939. 504 pp. 

Yearbook of statistical information on economic and social conditions and 
developments in Yugoslavia, including health service, labor protection, social 
insurance, employment service, public works, public relief, and cooperative 
societies. 

Part of the volume is in Serbian-French and part in Croatian-French. 


Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work—selected papers, sixty-sizth 
annual conference, Buffalo, N. Y., June 18-24, 1939. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1939. 655 pp. 

Many of the contributions in this volume are on labor problems, including the 
unemployment of youth, industrial standards and relations, interstate migration, 
and housing. 
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